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Like the approval of a connoisseur—the nameplate | 


When you set out on that glorious adventure, home velour and moquette is full of deep, friendly comfort. 





furnishing, how you wish for the guiding hand of an Pure hair fillings, cushions of softest down, and 
expert. One who knows the real from the sham. fidelity in every construction detail assure a happy 
With a feel for true beauty and a keen insight for the ending to your quest, when you decide on this group. 
quality that brings the growing pride fine things inspire. | Confidently you can choose it, just as you can select 

He would advise the ageless charm, the felicity of | any of the innumerable other designs which your 


color harmony, the hospitality and honesty of 
such pieces as those illustrated above. 

In the sofa and chair, Queen Anne influences 
are emphasized in the contour and carvings 
of the rich mahogany. Soft-toned colors in 
the damask contrast restfully with the reserved 
elegance of the frieze mohair. The contempo- 
rary easy chair covered with ramie Jacquard 


oo. ‘ P ° 
”. F underframe is a mark that guides you as faith- 
/ SI fully and unerringly as the approval of acon- | 


ASK FOR KARPEN FURNITURE=:: 


| 

| | 
Karpen dealer can show you. For on its | 

| 


noisseur—the Karpen nameplate. 

A free book, Livable Rooms, H. A., too will | 
prove helpful. Write for it to S. Karpen and 
Bros., 801 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago; 
or 37th Street and Broadway, New York City. 











FIND THE NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY | 
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Wherever the Mediterranean influence enters nothing can take the place of colored stucco 


YOUR HOME IN COLORED 


STUCCO 


Now, at low cost, you can have this beauty—with 
complete assurance of strength and durability 


To almost every type of home colored 
stucco brings an added charm. 


For the popular Mediterranean 
style—Spanish or Italian—and the 
English or French cottage no other 
material is so beautifully fitting. 


You will be surprised to find how 
economically you can secure the charm 
of colored stucco p/us great strength 
and permanency of construction— 
with Bishopric. 


Bishopric is a uvit-wa// construction. 
It consists of (1) a patented reinforcing 
base, (2) a stucco, and (3) an attrac- 
tive color finish. All three materials 
are designed and made to be used to- 
gether. They combine to form a 
unit-wall—not a wall made from mis- 
cellaneous materials mixed together. 


The result is a coherence and 
strength of construction obtainable 
only with Bishopric. The diagram at 
the right illustrates why this is so. 


Bishopric is also economical. The 
base may be applied directly to stud- 








THIS IS THE UNIT-WALL 


Its foundation is Bishopric Base, nailed 
fast to the studdings. It consists of 
finest quality fibre-board (with felt for 
insulation), heavily coated with asphalt 

mastic. Into this, bone dry wood bars 
are embedded under great pressure. The 
result is a vermin-proof, fire-resisting 
base, which insulates the house securel} 
against heat, cold and sound. 

Over this base is applied Bishopric 
Stucco, locking into the grooves pro- 
vided by the Bishopric Base and form- 
ing a complete wall unit. Note how 
stucco and base lock together. 

Bishopric Stucco is mixed in exact, 
scientifically determined proportions ar 
is shipped in air-tight metal drums 


Finally, Bishopric Sunfast Fini sh is 


applied, giving your home the charm of 


lovely color. There are many attractive 
tints for you to choose from. 








dings, producing a stronger, warmer 
wall than sheathing, metal base, and 
stucco—and the cost is less. 


Inaddition, Bishopric provideseftec- 
tive insulation, keeping your home 
warmer in winter and cooler in sum- 
mer. It reduces your fuel bills and 
increases living comfort. 


Bishopric Stucco is also applied 
with excellent results over hollow tile, 
concrete blocks, and similar materials. 


Send for New Boox 


Our new de luxe booklet, “‘The Ren- 
aissance of Colored Stucco,” con- 
tains page after page of valuable 
information and interesting sugges- 
tions. Fully illustrated in color. 
Before you make further plans send 
for this authoritative and helpful 
book. Enclose 10 cents with coupon 
below. 


The BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 


CINCINNATI. OHIO 
The BISHOPRIC MEG CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 











THE BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. 


108 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Enclosed find 10 cents (stamps or 
wrapped coin) for which please 
send me your new booklet, “The 
Renaissance of Colored Stucco.’’ 


Waite Name anv Appress BeELow 
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200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


F you have thought of making a sampler to 

hand down to your descendants I know you 
will be interested in the beautiful design shown 
in Figure 1. This has an historical interest, 
as its theme is the ‘Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere,’ and each little unit of the design 
is full of significance. At the upper left is 
Paul Revere’s house, as it actually stands in 
Boston to-day, and beside it the lanterns with 
the legend beside them: ‘One if by land, Two 
if by sea.’ To the right is the Old North 
Church, in whose belfry the lanterns were 
hung; and in front of it Paul Revere just 
mounting his horse. Below that is the Clarke- 
Hancock house in Lexington, Paul Revere 
galloping by the light of the full moon, and, 
still lower down, the Old Belfry in Lexington, 
and the Concord Church. Concord Bridge is 
at the bottom, with the embattled farmers 
firing at the running redcoats on either side 
of it. The design is finished with the verse: — 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


This unique design, printed in exactly the 
colors to be used in working it in cross-stitch, 
is reproduced on paper which represents per- 
fectly the canvas on which it is to be worked, 
with each square showing plainly. The price 
of the pattern alone is $15.00. With the 
materials to do the work, and the cross-stitch 
all started, please add $5.00 to the price. 
If you wish a completed sampler one will be 
embroidered for you for $50.00. Your initials 
and the date will be added if you wish. — 
Grace H. Stratton, DESIGNER 





FIG. 2 


HE jolly patchwork cushions shown in 

Figure 2 are decorative and _ useful. 
They are down-filled, and covered with 
bright, old-fashioned calicoes, which are boxed 
around the sides and plain in the backs. The 
fronts are made of real patchwork, all done 
by hand, the white patches being quilted in 
a heart design. The larger cushion, 15’ in 
diameter, with a 23” box, is priced at $12.00; 
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while the smaller one, 10” in diameter, with 
a 23” box like the larger one, is priced at 
$10.00. The cushions may be bought in several 
colors. These are gay reds and white; but they 
come also in orange and white, pink and white, 
blue and white, or any other combination you 
fancy. You may also order them made to 
order in satin, quilted as elaborately as you 
wish. — BRIANNA SHOP 


O toy is more popular with children, 

especially little boys, than the jolly 
Jack Tar, who may be attached to any piazza 
rail, where he will swing with all the breezes 
that blow, and furnish endless amusement 
all summer long. Here is a new model, shown 
in Figure 3, whose name is ‘Jack Tar.’ He 
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FOR THE ADDRESSES 
of the shops where the 
articles mentioned below 
may be purchased, see 

list which appears at 
the end of the Window 


| Shopping Section 
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is a native of Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
where he learned his jaunty nautical swing 
and to twirl his paddles with the best of them. 
Made of pine, painted 
in the proper nautical 
colors, he will come 
to your house for 
$5.00, postpaid. He 
spins about, and his 
arms revolve, and 
his energy is tireless. 
—NuUTTING’S 
MARBLEHEAD 
WorkKSHOP 
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IGURES 4, 5, 

and 6 show 
some stencils of un- 
usual charm which I 
think many of you 
will like to use in 
decorating furniture, boxes, table mats, and 
so forth. Figure 4 is a fruit spray, 33” x 8” 
in size, and suitable for decorating drawer 
fronts, chair backs, door panels, and lamp 
shades. Its price is forty cents. Figure 5 
is a fruit bowl with birds, and | specially like 
its dashing design and well-balanced detail. 
It is 53 x 8” in size, and costs eighty 
cents. It would be very well adapted to 
the decoration of a tray, a box cover, a 
lamp shade, or the ends of runners. Figure 
6 is a Della Robbia wreath which would 
be admirable for the decoration of table 
doilies, or for many other articles, or spaces, 
which require a circular design. It comes in 
the following sizes and prices: six-inch diameter 
65 cents, eight-inch diameter 75 cents, twelve- 
inch diameter 95 cents, and eighteen-inch 
diameter $1.05. There is also a running border 
in a fruit design for use on walls or curtains. 
It is 13” wide, and priced at fifty-five cents. 
This border should be done in the natural 
fruit colors, and may be repeated as many 
times as necessary to give the desired length. 
It may also be done in flat tones, if you prefer. 
In ordering these stencils please send ten cents 
for postage for the first one, and two cents 
for each additional stencil. For the conven- 
ience of those who cannot easily obtain 
materials for the work the studio which 
supplies the stencils will provide an outfit 





FIG. 3 
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Amazing Lumber 


stops heat and 


... actually saves 


Now. .Every home 
can be summer-cool, 
winter-warm, quieter, 
atasaving. Celotex is 
practical for o/d and 
new houses alike. . 


N amazing heat-stopping lumber has made 
house insulation practical! Architects 
and other building authorities urge its use. 
People everywhere are adopting it. In five 
years, more than 80,000 homes have been 
erected this modern way. 

These homes are cool in summer... warm 
in winter... healthful... quieter...stronger 
. .. economical to keep up. They mark a new 
standard of American building practice. 

For modern builders realize that wood, 
brick, plaster, concrete, etc., alone do not ef- 
fectively keep summer heat from beatinginor 
furnace heat from leaking out in winter. A 
special insulating, or heat-stopping, material 
is needed. 

To meet this great need, Celotex Insulat- 
ing Lumber was produced five years ago. 

Celotex is not cut from trees. It is manu- 
factured from the tough fibres of cane into 
broad, strong boards. These Celotex boards 
resist the passage of heat and cold many 
times as effectively as wood lumber, masonry 
and other wall and roof materials. Celotex 
shuts out wind and moisture... quiets sound. 


Peso saves you money. Unlike ordinary 
insulation, Celotex is not an extra item 


in building. 


CELOTEX 


cold 
































Most heat beats through roofs in 
summer, causing hot attics. Most 
heat leaks out through roofs in 
winter, causing high fuel bills. 
Celotex applied over or under roof 
rafters gives the needed protection. 
Both uses are recommended. 


It replaces wood lumber as sheathing, elim- 
inates building paper, gives greater wall 
strength and adds the insulation needed back 
of wood, brick and stucco exteriors at no 
extra cost. 

Under plaster, replacing lath, Celotex costs 
a few cents more per yard at first, but is a 
great economy always. It means less upkeep 
expense because of no lath-marks . . . fewer 
cracks. 

With the walls and roof of your house cov- 
ered with Celotex a smaller, less expensive 
heating plant and smaller radiators will keep 
you comfortable. And year after year, Celo- 
tex will save from 25% to 35% of your fuel bill! 

In houses already built, a big measure of 
this comfort and economy is being secured 
by lining attics and basements 
with Celotex. That helps a lot 
and costs but little. d 





[ INSULATING LUMBER | 





©1926, The Celotex Co. 
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As sheathing, Celo- 
tex supplies the in- 
Sulation needed 
back of brick, wood 
or stucco exteriors. 
Here, it replaces the 
rough boards for- 
merly used, gives 
greater strength to 
the house walls and 
makes building pa- 
per unnecessary. 


The Celotex Company, Dept. M-48 
645 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send the Celotex Building Book. 


Street ........ _ 


CAB 






























On inside walls and ceilings, plas- 

ter is applied directly to the surface 

of Celotex. This eliminates the use 

of lath and gives stronger, insulated 

walls; less apt to crack and free 
from lath-marks. 


OOK AHEAD! Now that Celotex has made 
| ia insulation practical, heat-leaking 
houses area poorinvestment. Theauthorities 
say such houses are becoming obsolete: 
harder to sell, rent or borrow money on. 

Ask your architect, contractor or lumber 
dealer to tell you more about Celotex. 
Leaders in these lines advise its use. All 
lumber dealers can supply it. 

Meanwhile, send for our free Celotex 
Building Book. It explains fully this great 
improvement in building. Just mail the 
coupon below. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


FREE BUILECBIAG Fece 


Pe eeereeseeceseseeeseees 











FLORENTINE 
CRAFTSMEN 


at 


No. 5 No. 24 


ROUGHT IRON 
PERIOD door 
knockers are al- 


ways serviceable. The above are in black 
finish, rust proof, or in steel finish. Each 
knocker is provided with screws and 
means of fastening. 








No. 30 


No. 30 is Renaissance, 7 inches high, 
$5.00 (special). No. 5 is typically 
Spanish, 5 inches high, $6.50. No. 
24 is an English Colonial knocker, 
5 inches high, and costs $6.50. 


Mail orders are promptly delivered 


THE FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN 


Masters of the Metal Arts 
45 East 22nd St., New York City 














STUDY 
INTERIOR 
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A delightfully ar- 
ranged course for 
either professional 
or cultural use 
No previous training required. Unlimited 
opportunitiesin this fascinating proiession. 
Full instruction in use of color harmony, 
period furniture, fabrics, curtains, and in 
all principles of decoration. Home study 
course conducted by foremost authorities. 





Start at once. Send for Booklet B8& 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

441 Madison Ave. New York 
Established 1916 








Weather Vanes 


All styles in stock. Special designs to order. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 9C 


We also manufacture Lighting Equipment, 
Radiator Enclosures, etc. 


HEATHERS 


New York 





19 West 36th St. --  - 


Pleated Lamp Shades of Glazed Chintz 


All Colors. Plain or 
Figured. St an inch. 
(Bottom diameter) 


i\3 All Furnishings 
V7. MARY ALLEN 
FURNITURE 
) 848 Lexington Ave, 


New York 
Bet. 61th and 65th Sts. 
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FIG. 6 


containing six tubes of paint in fruit colors, a bottle of 
permanent mixture (to combine with paints when sten- 
ciling on fabrics), two stencil brushes, thumb tacks, 
and instructions, for $2.15 postpaid. Four stencil 
brushes of assorted sizes will be sent for ninety cents 
postpaid. — Stup1io oF DECORATIVE CRAFTS 


NOTHER delightful ‘made-in-America’ cotton 
toile is shown in Figure 7. This is called the 
‘Jeffersonian’ pattern, as it has on it romantic pic- 
tures of Southern days, as well as a view_of Monticello, 
Jefferson’s home. The other groups show ladies and 
their gallants strolling in gardens, riding to hounds, 
and dancing under arbors. The material is thirty-six 
inches wide, and costs $1.60 a yard. | think the design 
is most effective in black and white, but it may also be 
bought in red and white, mulberry and white, blue and 
white, and green and white. In ordering this toile 
please include fifteen cents for postage on quantities 
up to six yards. For more than that quantity please 
send thirty-five cents. — Mary ALLEN 


MONG the most interesting restaurants in New 
York are the three Alice Foote MacDougall 
‘Coffee Houses.’ Their origin was so modest that it is 
hard to believe. Mrs. MacDougall had for some years 
managed her own very successful coffee business, and 
one day, during the war, had an opportunity to serve 
it in a coffee shop in the Grand Central Station. It was 
very stormy and she decided to serve waffles, for which 
she was quite famous at home, with the coffee. Seeing 
their enthusiastic reception by the public she deter- 
mined then and there to go into the business. She says, 
in Coffee and Waffles, the little volume which | am show- 
ing you in Figure 8: ‘How unexpectedly success came! 
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Reproductions of old 


GEORGIAN SILVER TRAYS in 
FINE SHEFFIELD PLATE 


A very practical Tray for use in the 
country house and also a splendid sug- 
gestion for prizes. Its plain surface 
lends itself particularly well to inscrip- 
tions, Made in three sizes: 12-inch, 
$18; 15-inch, $22; and 21-inch, $42 
(excluding handles), 


F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th Street New York 

















Antinished Furniture 
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Ovrk large, varied display of unfin- 

ished furniture offers many prac- 
tical decorative suggestions for the 
home. Furniture may be had unfin- 
ished or we will finish and decorate it 
as you desire. 


Special furniture or wood working made to order, 
Furniture refinished. Contract work solicited. 


The Campbell Shops 
of New York, Inc. 


216 East 41st Street, New York 
Near Grand Central Terminal.Tel.Vanderbilt 7226 














SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
1926 


« The houses rep- 
resenting High 
Street in the Colonial 
days of 1776 are fitted 
with Teller’s hand 
forged hardware. 


M. S. TELLER 


Colonial Hardware 
280 Wall Street 
Kingston, New York 


Pine Tree 
Pattern 











CLIPPER SHIPS 


Reproductions in color 19 x 26inches. Fly- 
ing Cloud, Game Cock, Westward Ho! 
Descriptive circular on request. 

FOSTER BROTHERS 
Arlington i- Massachusetts 
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he Safest Car 


now made 
even Safer 


Eight body styles, designed and con- 
structed under the supervision of 
Brewster of New York. All closed 
bodies automatically ventilated. 


AUGUST 1926 
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heNEW STuTZ 


with SAFETY CHASSIS 





E now announce NEW STUTZ 

models, including seven-passen- 
ger cars, in which every window, as well 
as windshield, is of special safety-glass. 
This eliminates the hazard of injury 
from flying shattered glass, at front, 
sides and rear. These NEW STUTZ 
models are the first cars ever built 
regularly equipped with safety-glass 
all around. 
The phenomenal sales of The NEW 
STUTZ attest the success with which 
this advanced automobile meets the 
public demand of today. 
And The NEW STUTZ, with Safety 
Chassis, already the world’s safest 
automobile, is now made still safer for 
its occupants. 
No other car has this combination of 
safety features: 
Safety-glass in windshield and all 
windows. Narrow, clear-vision front 
cornert-posts. 
Frame of unequalled strength and ri- 
gidity, with integral stee! running- 
boards (“side-bumpers”). 
Perfect road balance; elimination of 
side-sway achieved by scientific frame 
and spring arrangement. Stabilators 
and long, low-rate flat springs co-or- 
dinated for ideal action. 
Unparalleled stability, gained by a rad- 
ical lowering of the “center of mass” 
of the car. The resistance to overturn 
is so great that one side of the 
car may be raised more than 
three feet higher than the 
other without toppling the 


car over. This lowering of the center 
of mass is made possible by The NEW 
STUTZ worm-gear drive, manufac- 
tured by Timken. 


Hydrostatic four-wheel brakes, devel- 
oped and built by Timken; greatly in- 
creased effective braking surface, with 
perfect equalization of braking energy 
at all points on each wheel. Non-leak- 
ing, no adjusting; quick, even deceler- 
ation—no discomfort to passengers, no 
skidding, no swerving, no side-sway. 


Instant acceleration from ten to fifty 
miles per hour in less than eighteen 
seconds; an alertness that quickly 
pulls the car out of tight places. And 
speed adequate for all occasions. 


The entire car has Underwriters’ 
Class A rating on both fire and theft. 
It is permanently protected at no 
cost to the car owner by The Fedco 
Number Plate System in co-operation 
with the William J. Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency. 


See The NEW STUTZ cars with 
safety-glass all around as the final 
safety attainment in the automobile 
that most successfully meets modern 
motoring conditions. 


Your local dealer is now showing 
these models, which in addition to 
their exclusive safety features have 
a custom-like smartness of body de- 
sign and the utmost luxury of ap- 
pointments. 
STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 
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The symbol 











“It is a serious question whether manufac- 
turers in the past have given adequate 
thought to the element of safety in the cars 
they have sold to the general public. Over a 
period of years our motor-car manufac- 
turers have stressed everything but safety 
features....” 


F. W. Jounson, Director Citizens 
Safety Committee of Philadelphia 
at the 1926 National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety — 
Secretary Hoover, Chairman. 
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The LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street 
New York 
Spanish and Italian Linens 
Venetian Glass 


Italian Pottery 





Antique Brocades 


Pillows 














Hand-Forged 
Lighting 
Fixtures 

in Wrought 
Iron, 
Brass or 
Copper 


Silhouettes Lanterns 
Ships, Birds Hardware and 
Animals Grilles 


Che. 
Meta kali 
Shop hn. 


30 West 15th St., New York City 
Ask for Catalog A-8 








Choice 
Antique Oriental Rugs 
of Museum Grade 


| Have been sold from this stock to home 
lovers and collectors all over America 
people of discrimination and taste who 
encounter the usual difficulty of secur- 
ing such rugs in the usual commercial 
places. 





Write for My Descriptive List 


| if you are interested in the best, and 
I will send your selection on approval 
at my expense. Then make your selec- 
tions in your own home free from selling 
argument other than that furnished by 
the rugs themselves. 


THOS. F. DAVIS, Dept. 10, Skaneateles, N. Y. 











Easy 
teng a. 
A MAID! 
icture ee 
let showing 100 Use ses of this NewUnusual Service Wagon. 

















Combination Products Co., Dept. F800 Cunard Bidg., Chicago, Ill 


Who would have imagined that, 
from a quart of batter and an 
electric waffle iron, a million- 
dollar business would arrive? 
Yet that is what happened.’ 
Many a banker envies Mrs. 
Mac Dougall’s income now, and 
her four Coffee Houses are al- 
ways crowded withenthusiastic 
patrons. Three of the restau- 
rants are done in the Italian 
style, with rough plaster walls, 
Italian details of wrought iron, 
hangings, and furniture, all of 
which forms a delightful setting for the candle-lit tables, 
and picturesque waitresses in gay gowns and headdresses. 
The tables are set with Italian pottery, and delicately 
tinted glass; and similar pottery and glass, as well as 
other charming Italian novelties suitable for gifts, are 
for sale at all the Coffee Houses. The great specialty, 
however, is the well-known Alice Foote MacDougall 
coffee, which is known all over America as peerless in 
strength and flavor. The book which I have mentioned 
above contains Mrs. MacDougall’s philosophy of life, 
as well as her recipes for waffles, sandwiches, cakes, 
salads, and iced and hot drinks. Coffee and Waffles 
is good reading, aside from its invaluable recipes for 
epicurean food. It is 53’ x 7}’’, and priced at $1.50. 
— AticE Foote MacDouGALt 











IGURE 9 shows one corner of a beautiful hand- 

woven coverlet in the Whig Rose pattern. This 
is said to be one of the earliest patterns known, being 
adapted from the old English ‘Wheel of Fortune.’ 
It was given its present name at the time of the forma- 
tion of the Whig party in America. It is said that if 
you study it carefully, with an eye for symbolism, you 
may discover many things in it: a rose window from 
some Old World cathedral, the chariot wheels of the 
King, and even the endless march of the starry worlds, 
sun, moon, and stars, in continuous procession. The 
coverlets come in different sizes and prices. In the 
double-bed sizes of 78’ x 96’” you may order them in 
any of the following shades, combined with a white 
warp: light blue, rose, black, old indigo blue, orange, 
or green. Any of these for $13.85. Or in any of the 
following combinations of two colors: old indigo blue 
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“MAYFLOWER | 
Modeled from original plans, 18 inches high and 
long. Finished in smoky mahogany and old 
white, beautifully antiqued. Old copper sails 
molded full blown, and nautically rigged. Also 
similar model of SANTA MARIA, 

Sent express collect for $35.00. 
Authentic scale models of Whaler PROGRESS 
and Clipper FLYING CLOUD, 18inches. $1090, 

Larger scale models of any particular 
ship to order 
Reproduction of old SAILOR’S SEA CHESTS 
with typical fittings and decorations. Pewter 
whale oil lamps with ship lamp shades — 
prints and paintings. 
Booklet upon request 


Nutting’s Marblehead Workshop 


Marblehead, Massachusetts 



















ay (New) $1.50 


65 distinctive 1-story 
Spanish & English 
ypes 





eatery Knalish 
french & Mediter- 
Ready Now ranean types 
Two new books of | All American $1.00 


+ 4s . Sali Homes..... 
Distinctive C alifor- 59 houses, 7-10 rms, 
nia all-climate | The New 1 
homes. Beautiful | Colonials ... ¥*- 
exteriors — stucco, | 20 houses, 6-10 rms, 

Southwest 
brick, wood. Prac- | Stucco 1.00 
tical interiors— | Homes...... 


space saving floor = —* 


plans. Artistic | west Coast $1.00 
proportions! Bungalows : 
Learn what is new oa 7 rms. 
and better in artis- | Bungalows $1. 
tic homes.... Still- | 75 houses, 3-4-5 rms. 
well’s Practical | SPECIAL OFFER. 
: Either of the $1.50 
Plan Books will books with any two 
show youl $1 books for $3. 


















E.W. STILLWELL & CO. 33! California Bidg. 
ae 


Los Angeles 











Your Name and Address 
Or monogram — printed in rich deep blue 
ink (not imitation engraving), on snappy, 
white bond paper 6” x 7” and envelopes. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


200 Single Sheets, $ 1-90 
100 Envelopes. ....... ccscees 

100 Double Sheets, $1.50 
I so cig nwa nescess 

100 Correspondence Cards $ 1 50 
100 Envelopes............... 


West of Miss. River or Foreign add 15c. 
for delivery. Postpaid within a week. 
Please write plainly. 


BOND PRESS Ine. it fut‘tur 

















$1.40 
YOU CAN NOW BUY 
pantcT Rom 


The “Handkerchief Man” 

If you like the latest novelties in ladies’ imported 
"kerchiefs, send for this choice assortment No 
PR, they have Porto Rican hand embroidered 
corners in pastel shades on white or colored_fine 
Irish linen. Write preference. SIX » ton $1.40 
“Money Back Guarantee.” Style Folder F. 

FRANK M. JACOBS Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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You can now get fire-safe roofs, and artistic ones as well 


“They are very good looking” 


TAPERED. 
AMBLER ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


























Illustrating GRADUATED roof of TAPERED “English Thatch” 


AMBLER ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Random widths 6” to 14” x 20” long 


COLORS 


AUTUMN BROWN, TUSCAN RED, PEARL GREY 
PERMANENT GREEN, SLATE BLACK 


FIREPROOF EVERLASTING 
WEATHERPROOF 


For Prices, Contracts, etc., Address 


Branches Branches 
alia SHINGLE, SLATE & SHEATHING senaanaieiitnaal 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio COMPANY Philadelphia, Penna. 
Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Penna, 

Ambler, Penna. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Washington, D. C. Wilkes-Barre, Penna. Omaha, Nebraska 
Southwestern Distributors: R. V. Aycock Company, Kansas City, St. Louis, Tulsa, Houston 
Southern Distributors: Dixie Asbestos Company, Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Mann & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: H. G. Sperry Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Globe, Arizona 
J. A. Drummond, Los Angeles, Cal. Berry Asbestos Company, Atlanta, Ga. Mountain States Machinery Company, Denver, Colorado 
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Genuine 
Reed Furniture 


OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
AT LOWEST PRICES 
Specialists in 
Sun-Parlor Furnishings 


te REED SHOP inc. 


13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
“Illustrations of Reed Furniture’ sent for 25 














This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 
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propeRir 
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ey a) Contains practical sug- 
Tethaaeeme gestions on how to 
<c 10 \ 

oan ¥make your home artis- 

2 eile tic, cheery and inviting 

—explains how you 

can easily and econom- 

{cally refinish and keep woodwork, furni- 
ture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the 
least money. Our book will help you realize 
that ambition without ‘cutting corners.” 
Explains how inexpensive woods can be 
finished as beautifully as more costly varie- 
ties. If, after receiving book, you wish 
further information, write our Individual 
Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem for you wtthout charge. 
We will gladly send thts book free and 
postpatd for the name and address of 
one of the best painters in your locality 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B.8 
RACINE, WIS. 
“*The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 














COLONIAL ,,{4¢2¢ ., DAMPER 


“Hearthstone teachings determine a Nation's 
destiny.”” — President Coolidge 

No smoking; 

insures correct 















throat — the 
vital part. 
Build your 
fireplace 
right with 
the Colo- 
nial Head 

and our 

FREE 


COLONIAL 
HEAD THROATEEN 
PER. 


and Furnish- 
ines: Andirons, Grates, Hoods, 
Screens, etc. Suggestions gladly given. 
Write for complete catalog and Blue Print show- 
ing common mistakes in Firep] ce Construction, 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4605 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


ELFIN GARDEN FIGURES | 
AND GROTESQUES 

of fine Terra Cotta, in natural colors 
for Garden and Artistic Home Dec» 

ration; charming gnomes, all kinds 
of animals, mushrooms, tree trunks 
for garden seats, storks, frogs, and 
turtles 


Send 15c for illustrations 
POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
Estate & Garden Supplies 

Dept. 2,15 E. 40th St., NewYork City 








WINDOW 


SHOPPING 











and orange, black and orange, light blue and rose, 
green and rose, old indigo blue and red, for $14.50 each. 
In the twin bed size of 64’ x 92’, in one of the colors 
first mentioned, on the white warp, the price is $12.85, 
and in two colors, as mentioned above, with a border, 
the price is $13.85. — Laura S. COPENHAVER 








ECORATIVE maps are very popular now, and 

are most amusing and colorful for informal 

decoration. Figure 10 shows a new map of Boston, 

whose subtitle is ‘The Colour of an Old City.’ It is 

283”’ deep, and 373” wide, and on it the waters of the 

Charles River and the Back Bay are beautifully blue, 

while the city houses are white on yellow streets, with 

the public buildings in a gay red. It has an elaborate 

border, with reproductions of old prints by Paul Revere 

and others. Many little jokes and quips are interspersed 

here and there, which it is great fun to search out one 
by one. The houses have this verse: — 

I am a tall house, 

I am small house, 

I am a house with 

I am a lean house, 


I] am a fat house, 
And | am a picture of sad decay. 


only one bay. 


The map is printed on paper at a price of $2.00, or you 
may order it mounted on linen, if you wish, for $4.00. 
Please add 10 cents for postage for either order. The 
maps are mailed in gay, decorated envelopes, 10} x 
133 inches in size. — ATLANTIC MoNnTHLY BooksHoP 
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- Olde Stonesfield 


Roofs 
Flagging and 








Ai Stepping Stones 
Be Interesting shapes and 
choice colorings. 


Send for circulars: ‘ 
29A— Graduated Olde Stonesfield Roofs | 
29B—“Thatchslate Roofs” § 
29C— Olde Stonesfield Flagging 


THE JOHN D. EMACK CO. 


Home Office: S New York 


112 So. 16th St. Office: 
Philadelphia 17 E. 49th St. 


ee 
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Aras oe 


Comfort 
with your casements 


Screens stayclosed, mosquitoes andinsects 
are kept out, at all times. Win-Dor Opera. 
tor works casement through the screen, 
Automatic, positive lock. Easy to install, 
Very inexpensive. Send for literature on 
whole line of casement specialties, Free 
on request. Make sure of casement con- | 
venience and comfort. Write today. 


WinDor 


CASEMENT HARDWARE 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CoO. , 
402-D No. W. St., Chicago i 


CASEMENT HARDWARE HEADQUARTERS 




















12” high, 13” wide, 3%” deep; weight 22 Ibs. 
wo covers with practical hinges. F 
Furnished with lock and two keys. Painted black. 
If your name is to be painted on the box, print same 
plainly on order. We will ship by express unless 
otherwise directed. $5.00 f. o. b., Albany, New York. 
Send for our catalog of 180 numbers of 
undecorated grey iron castings 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ALBANY, N. Y. 











” 


“CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 





aAROOW 


BEFORE YOU BUILD select your plans from | ; 
my books showing exteriors and floor plans. 
“Select California Bungalows”. 2nd. Edition. 
71 Plans. Various kinds including 8 duplex. $1.00. 
“ Spanish & Italian Bungalows’’. 2nd. Edition. 
46 of these popular types of bungalows. $1 
Postpaid anywhere. No stamps pl.ase. 
GEORGE P. TELLING 
100-AE. Colorado Street, Pasadena, California 














Genuine Early American Furnishings 


Furniture, maple, pine, mahogany. Clocks, Mir- 
rors, Hooked Rugs, Prints, Pewter, Lustres 
Samplers, Silhouettes, Cup Plates, Dolls’ and 
Children’s Furniture. List. Antiques bought. 


M. H. Dodge, Pawling, N. Y. 









Earn $50 to $100 weekly. Big de 
mand for Professional interior 
decorators. Our practical home 
study course enables you to hol 
a high salaried position or go™ 
business for yourself without 
additional investment. Send for 
beautifully illustrated book. 


AMERICAN DECORATIVE SOCIFTY, INC. 
Dept. M 3255 Broadway, Chicago 
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22 Ibs. 


ed black. F 
rint same 
Ss unless 
ew York. 
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CH is the very life of stucco! And here it is in all its warmth and beauty — suited to 
your style and purpose—in Oriental Stucco. Combining this long-sought ideal of vivid charm 
with all the lasting properties of rock, Oriental Stucco places at your command every value 
of durable, adaptable and attractive material. Never have such beautiful effects been so simple, 
so certain, so easy of achievement as with Oriental Stucco. This is because every ingredient, 
including the color, is scientifically proportioned and machine mixed-in at our mills. It needs 
only the addition of water at the job. Fill out and mail the coupon for detailed informa- 
tion, color charts and descriptive literature showing beautiful effects with Oriental Stucco. 


Oriental Stucco Finish Coat is supplied in eleven mineral 
colors and white at Building Supply Dealers, everywhere 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: Dept. 232, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ORIENTAL STUCCO 


EXTERIOR STUCCO ae 


72 designs from National Architectural Prize Contest have U.S.Gypsum Co.,Dept.232,205 W. MonroeSt.,Chicago 
been compiled in an attractive book. Send $1.00 and this I am interested in Oriental Stucco. Send folder show- 
coupon to Fireproofing Dept. A-Z, U. S. Gypsum Co., 205 


W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. P R O D U Cc T S ing colors of Oriental Stucco Finish. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 







for five passengers 
oi of Dietrich design 
‘Ve with two “occasion- 
12 
3 


of A distinctive Sedan \ 


al” seats which com- 
'\ pletely disappear 
\ \ when not in use. 


% LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
“aN Division of 
‘ 3 \ Ford Motor Company Z 
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A Vand Willow 


LOUNGING CHAIR 


with “Book Pocket 





For long, lazy summer days, this comfortable 
Wand Willow chair is ideal, with its book pocket 
and useful wide arm. A restful model indeed! 
Painted in any color of your own choosing, it is 
perfect for any summer setting. A foot rest to 
match may be had. 

i Wand Willow sets and odd pieces are attractive 
i and economical. 
Write for booklet B 
EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 
775 Lexington Ave., New York 


Between 6oth and 61st Street 
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n designs that good taste ap- 
proves. Adds personality and 
charm to any room. 

Buy direct or from a few fine 

jewelers. Names of distributors, 

at mee and price list on 
uest. 


10 Clifton St.,Taunton, Mass. 





Tees 





Youre invited to visit my shop in Taunton 
AWARDS FOR MERIT 

MEDAL OF BOSTON SOCIETY ARTS & CRAFTS 

ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE CHICAGO 











ny {Qe 
COLONIAL CUSHIONS 


made of Early American Patchwork and Reproduc- 

tion Calicos. Gay Colors and Quaint Designs. New 

Quiltings used if desired. Prices $6.50 to $15.00 
Trade Discount 


BRIANNA SHOP 


37 North Euclid Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 








Normandy Petticoats, Provence 
Quilts, Coppers and Pottery 
May be seen by appointment 
Mrs. Anita Lawrence Simpson 
96 Hillcrest Avenue, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 


leet MUL Se SE SS Ss 


OOKS? Any new book vou see 
reviewed or advertised, or any 
old book you hear mentioned (that 
is still in print) will be promptly 
supplied at the regular retail price 
by the Artantic Montuty Boox- 


sop, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 
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| WINDOW SHOPPING 














FIG. II 


HERE is a great interest at present, among decora- 

tors, in the quaint fabrics which were used in 
France years ago to make the quilted petticoats which 
gave to the peasant woman a silhouette the antithesis 
of that in vogue to-day. Figure 11 shows a fabric of this 
sort — a glazed chintz which is a copy of an old pattern. 
It is 31” wide, and priced at $2.10 per yard. The back- 
ground is black, and the design is an all-over one, with 
red and yellow flowers, sprays of delicate tan and cream- 
color, and leaves of pretty green. The effect is very 
fresh and gay, as the flowers are small and there is 
much of the green foliage. — JANE WHITE LONSDALE 


O many things are 

a made with eggs dur- 
ing the summer months 
that I knowthrifty house- 
keepers will rejoice in 
this new device, shown 
in Figure 12, which makes 
egg-beating a pleasure. 
The tall bow! of white 
crockery with blue bands 
d is 53’ high and 5” in di- 
FIG. I2 ameter, and the egg- 
beater fits into it under a 





neat cover so that there is no spattering of drops. The 
device stands 123” high, over all, and costs $1.65, in- 
cluding parcel post charge. Please notice that the 
wheel of the beater is solid, and therefore easy to care 
for. The handle is blue and white. — B. F. Macy 




















“ THE GARDENER” 
2614” high, $35.00 


“SANTA MARIA” 4314” long, $55.00 


These black silhouettes, rust-proofed and ball bearing, are 


“OLD PEG LEG” complete with compass points, 5 ft. pole and flashing. 
28" high Illustrated booklet upon request 
$28.00 4144 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 






















The Cap’n Kidd 
——7 . 
NEW 


UNIQUE 
LAMP 





made with 
Genuine 
Antique 
Pinch 


Bottle 


Nothing could be more appropriate 
than this combination of brown tinted 
parchment shade, decorated with ship 
prints, and this old fashioned brown 
pinch bottle stand. And considering 
the scarcity of these old style pinch 
bottles, the price is surprisingly low 
$10.50 


Send check or money order, 
Catalog on request. 


The Treasure Chest 
Asheville, N. C. 

















ANTIQUE FURNITURE FITTINGS 





Reproduction Period Cabinet Hardware 
ranging from 1680to 1810 Duncan Phyfe. 


I. SACK 
85-89 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 


(Catalogue on request) 














N original and 
£-\ charming work 
basket in green, 
blue, violet, 
rose or black 
Decorated 
with raised 
chintz flowers, 
and lined in 
any color. $6.00 postpaid. 

MAYCOCK STUDIOS 
Hotel Statler Buffalo, N. Y. 


















“The Ornaments of a House are the Friends that 
frequent it.”” 
ALICE BRADLEY'S 
**FOR LUNCHEON ANDSUPPER 
GUESTS”, $1.00 
gives ten menus that furnish dainty and delicious 
entertaining for our friends. 
M. BARROWS & CO., Publishers 
Huntington Chambers Boston 











Venetian Design Brass Ash Tray. 
31, inches wide. $1.00 each 
Mitteldorfer Straus, 224 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Whole 
sale and Retail. Distinctive dec 
orative novelties. Write for 

“STRAUSLETS’’. 
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STonzlex 


Beautifies — 
A protective waterproof 
coating of unusual beauty 
that prevents weatherstains 
and cracks. It dries flat and 
gives to stucco, concrete or 
masonry the handsome 
stone-like finish appropriate 
to such surfaces. 

Write for color chart 
and full information 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 


307 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 



















Up-To-DATE HOUSE OWNERS 


are particular about having no disreputable 
corners on the Estate. 





Does YOUR Backyard 
look like this ? 


4 


=< """ ‘to. 
GSE STANDARD 


pat. orf 


UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
keeps the garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost 
and Prowling Cats and Dogs. The inside bucket 
is protected by the Metal Receiver. A PERMA- 
NENT INVESTMENT. 

Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 
Established 1899 














1925 EDITION. The most wonderful book of 
home plans ever published by any architect. Re- 
vised and enlarged. 224 pages, heavy covers, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows 
and two- family dwellings, an ideal reference book 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a description 


of each sent postpaid for $3. any complete plans 
and specifications as low as $10. You cannot 
afford to build until you have seen this book, it may 
save you busdrede of dollars. 

*"REDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 


101 Tremont Scscet Boston, Mass. 
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FIG. 13 


OOKED table- 

furniture and simple decorations. They 
miniature hooked rugs, having gay flowers on neutral 
backgrounds. The mat shown in Figure 13 is 19’ in 
diameter, with the background in taupe, and a wreath 
of flowers in shaded tones of vellow, old rose, blue, pur- 
ple, and green. The price is $12.50. Table-mats may 
also be bought in this design with a black background, 
20” round and priced at $15.00. The flowers are in 
shaded yellows, different tones of old rose and soft pink, 
and two-toned blues and purples, while the leaves are 
in two shades of green, outlined with black. Both mats 
are lined with a good quality sateen. — Mrs. E. E. 
Morse 


mats go nicely with old-fashioned 
are like 





FIG. 14 


HE colorful Hessian andirons shown in Figure 14 

will be interesting in rooms furnished with antiques, 
and are particularly appropriate, of course, with Revo- 
lutionary pieces. They are made of iron, and are repro- 
ductions of a design which was very popular just after 
the Revolution, as the figures of the hated allies were 
thus put to the menial task of supporting the logs of 
their enemies, and were subjected to ash and flame. 
These andirons stand 20}” tall, and are 19’ from the 
front surface to the end of the iron support. The figures 
wear red coats, buff breeches and waistcoats, and brown 
gaiters and belts. The price of the useful pair is $14.00, 
and they must be sent either by express collect or by 
freight, as you prefer. — B. F. Macy 











THE BELMONT 


One of Chicago's newest, largest and 
most beautifully furnished hotels. 


SHermpaNn Roap at Be.monrt. 








WE WANT YOU 


to own one of our pedigreed pups, male or 
female. We are selling at reasonable prices 
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Visualize your ideal home—from the 
varied dwellings shown in these books, 


“COLONIAL HOUSES"—13} x 19 inches, 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 


‘““STUCCO HOUSES”’’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140, 000. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: 
Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 
rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice, 


Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 














Put on like Plaster 
Wears like Iron 


\ -waterproof 
fireproof 






A composition micelle oie applied in plastic 


form over practically any kind of floor. Laid about 
%% inch thick. Imperial Floor does not crack, peel 


or come loose from foundation. A _ continuous, 
fine- grained, smooth, non-slipping surface. No 


crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, disease germs 


or moisture. 


Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 


Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 


Hospital — whenever a beautiful, substantial floor 


Sorgen. 














is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- | 
mation and sample FREE of your first and second © 


choice of color. 
A Success for 16 Years 


Imperial Floor Co., 58-62 Halstead St., Rochester, N.Y. 





pepe of the City" 


O}-in the Country Home 


Running water, electric 
lights and modern sewage 
disposal for the country 

ome, giving the equal of 
city comforts, are made 
and installed by KEWA- 
NEE. More than 200 private 
systems are backed by a 
quarter century of experi- 
ence and the nation-wide 
organization of KEWANEE 
hydraulic-electric engi- 
neers. 
KEWANEE systems and 
KEWANEE service are 


h . WwW 
KEWANEE ficede “counsel FREE. 
“ » Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
Penge Bae” ee halls &, keen, 
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Now $140 KEWAN cE 
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ASIA: A SHORT HISTORY 





Siuihen coheed 


now and if you want a German Police, 
Collie, Airedale, Great Dane, Wire Hair 
Fox Terrier, Chow, Irish Setter or West 
Highland Scotch Terrier, write for prices. Considering the 
quality, they are low. “If you own a dog or pup send for our 
booklet on ‘‘CARE OF Doc,” postpaid 50 cents. 


MAPLEWOOD KENNELS Box 12, Medway, Mass. 




















By Herbert H. Gowen 


A book to enable contemporary 
Americans to understand Asiatics in 

the light of their political and 
social backgrounds. $3.50 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street 4 Boston 
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by | go back to living standards of the eighties is unthink- 


able in this day of modern conveniences. And yet in some 
homes, hand regulation of the heating plant, obsolete since 
the middle eighties, still is tolerated. 


What is the reason? In most cases, simply lack of understand- 
ing. Every family wants the comfort of uniform tempera- 
ture—the happiness of healthful heating —freedom from look- 
ing after the heating plant—the fuel saving that results from 
Minneapolis automatic heat regulation. 


These priceless advantages of the Minneapolis are now en- 
joyed by more than two million people. The Minneapolis 
starts their day off right—with cheery warmth, provided by 
clock-control which automatically raises the temperature early 
in the morning. All day long—temperature at just the degree 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator is sold and installed by a nation-wide organization with branch offices in principal 
cities and experienced dealers in almost every community. Branch and distributing offices: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Buffalo, Syracuse, St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Portland, Ore., Seattle, and Hartford, Connecticut. 


46 A S pre me 
EAPO J \ Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co., Est. 1885 
e 2745Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HEAT REGULA TOR ation of the Home Heating Plant,” and full informa- 
tion on the subject of automatic heat control. I have 


rT 

or COAL~ GAS~OIL under consideration. 
O Coal CO Oil © Gas (1 Coke OC District Steam 
OR diicctectncninds atncocasedeialaaanaameeiae ned 
PIII, ncn cipcsielienacucaninipadintaic ge So deE ee ie ie 











you find most comfortable. At night—automatic lowering 
of the temperature by means of the clock. Nobody ever 
touches dampers, drafts, or valves. What a vast change from 
hand regulation! 


For Any Heating Plant, Any Fuel 


Warm air, hot water, steam, vapor—coal, coke, gas, oil— 
the Minneapolis is for all of them. You need not question 
reliability —since 1885 the Minneapolis has proved that. 
If you are purchasing an oil or gas heating system with 
automatic controls included, ask if it is Minneapolis-equipped. 
Take this precaution for your own protection, remembering 
that more Minneapolis Heat Regulators have been sold 
than all other makes combined. Mail the 


coupon for free booklet. 








Please send me your free booklet, “‘The Proper Oper- 


checked the kind of fuel I am now using or have 
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Roof or Wall Ornaments 
$4. aa aie 
“ oo "od 
pees 





These unique and original Ornaments are 
life size and carefully executed a of metal 1/16 
inch thick an1 are finished black all ready to 
attach to roof, fence,etc. Other cat, owl, squirrel 
and bird designs. 


UNUSUAL FOOT SCRAPERS 
Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 
This charming and unique 
Scraper is a reproduction of a 
Colonial Foot Scraper. About 
10 inches high, and all ready 
to attach to steps or porch. 
No. 113 
$3. “4 enet 


- 50 gad 
neeecis 


No. 108, Scotch Terrier. No. 112, Social Cat. 
8 inches high 10 inches high 
Copyrighted designs. 
Send for circulars of other attractive animal 
designs and other articles. 


Frog Door Stop (Colonial Reproduction) 


Made of iron. Painted — green 
body, cream breast, red mouth, 6 
inches long, 3 inches high. Price 
$3.00. Other Stops of wood and 
iron, 


HOUSEHOLD PATENT CO. 
100 Franklin Ave. Norristown, Pa. 























Learn about 
new shockproof 
lighting fixtures 
made of Bakelite 
in untarnishable 
colors forceilings, 
walls and tables. We 

solicit inquiries about 


TORK LIGHTS 


blease mention House Beautiful 
Tork Company, 12 East 41st St., N. Y. 





wise economy 














o- Edition BUNGALOWCRAFT fRoistnwe) 
Ist Edi ition Two Story HOMES e 










“‘Homes — 
4 


: not 
‘ * Houses” 
Cali- 
fernia's 
newest 
homes. 


Bungalowcraft shows 66 homes, 4 to 9 rooms. Two 
Story HOMES De Luxe shows homes in colors. 
SPANISH, ENGLISH, COLONIAL DESIGNS. 
Price $1 each post paid. Plans and specifications 


saidaticere-s 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT C 
$27 Il. W. Hellman Bldg., Dept.H, Los Peco Calif. 





MISS GWENDOLEN C. THORPE 
Interior Decorator 


793 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Rhinelander 7585 





o cater, run profit- 

gorted meg ‘Cafeterias, 

over 51 Ways’ to Make Money in your 

own business or good positions. Write today 
for FREE illus. booklet, **Cooking for Profit.” 


American School of Home Economics, 834 E. 58th St., Chicago 








BESTCRAFTS-SKYLIGHT SHOP 


Artistic hand-woven and dyed draperies 
and wall decorations 
Hand-made poeres, metals and glassware 
SUMMER SHOP — East Gloucester, Mass. 
(Opposite Hawthorne Inn) 











FIG. 15 


HE group shown in Figure 15 is all in golden browns, 

orange, tans, and yellows. The big pottery jar in 
the centre is 9’’ tall and 9” across in the widest part, 
and has two handles, which, unfortunately, do not show 
in the photograph. These are 3’’ long, and stand out 1” 
from the jar. This piece of quaint pottery is imported 
from Bruges, Belgium, and the price is only $2.25. It 
would be good for tall stalks of flowers, | think, espe- 
cially marigolds, although I can visualize it also as a 
base for a simple lamp for a country house. Its sturdy 
aspect and warm shade of brown would make it suitable 
for use in rooms with furniture of old maple and pine. 
The brown-pottery dogs on either side of the jar are in a 
warm, brownish orange, sprigged with black, and have 
black muzzles and ingenuous black eyes. They are per- 
fect reproductions of old Staffordshire pieces, and are 
$4.50 a pair, or you may buy one separately, if you wish. 
These china pets are 63” high and 5” wide at the base. 
Please remember that I put the nasturtiums in the jar 
just to have its picture taken, and they do not come 
with it, much as | wish they did. — Jane WHITE 
LONSDALE 


ILVER accessories are as exquisitely designed to-day 

as they were yesterday and are still works of art, to 
be treasured and handed down as heirlooms. The 
craftsman who made the silver tea-strainers, shown in 
Figure 16, is well known in arts and crafts circles, where 
his work has frequently received a prize or honorable 
mention. He works with the real spirit of the old crafts- 
men, and already examples of his handicraft are to be 
found in museums. The tea-strainers shown would 
make admirable wedding presents. The one in the 
foreground, 8 inches long overall, has a bowl 3 inches 
across, pierced in an unusual design. The price of this 
strainer is $10.00, and it may be sent by express collect 
or by parcel post, as you wish. If you choose the latter 
please add twenty-five cents for postage. The strainer 
with the double handles or ears, to rest on the edges 
of the cup, is 5} inches over all, with a bowl 3 inches 
across. It has a design of interlacing circles in the 
bottom, and a beautiful chased border. The price of 
this strainer is $22.00. — GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 
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Little, competition tie 


(PATENTED) 


Extra Dieaee Space 
Hang 7 Where One Hung Before 


Equal spacing between each garment, 
Avoids wrinkling. Fastens with screws to 
underside of closet shelves, capacity 300 
Ibs. Gold-bronze finish. Sold in sets of 
four bars (28 hooks). Mailed, postpaid, 
to any address in U. S. for only NE 
DOLLAR. Check or money order. 


REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 


511 Railway Exchange Chicago 
Agents wanted for house to house 
canvassing 





YOUR HOROSCOPE 


If you have a question about occupation, invest- 
ments, friends, children, personal development or 
business associates, we can furnish you with very 
valuable information. Our clients are successful. 
Prices are moderate and all details a teed ex- 
plained in our folder. Send for it 


THE FORECASTERS 
Marion Meyer Drew — Sidney Kimball Bennett 
6363 Hollywood Boulevard 


Hollywood, Cal, 





Dignified, exclusive profession, 
$5,000 to $10,000 incomes for expe! 
under our correspondence methods. ‘Bett! 518. 


master 
pe Bal extended to students and graduate: 
American 


ndscape School, 50-MA Newark, New York 


BAR-O- -HOOKS| 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 


DECORATION 
(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A — Professional Training Course 


Course B — Domestic Course. How to Plan Your 


Own House. 
ey Limited. Write for prospectus. 


P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Mass. 





RICH & FISHER, Inc. 


orlers Oo; 
CHINA, GLASS po | ARTWARE 
a6 ese Gis Be. coor oh Awe. 
New York, N.Y. 








The 
Little Garden 
Books 


| VERYTHING the garden 
| lover needs to know for his 
planting. Six volumes in all, 
edited by Mrs. Francis King. 
Each, $1.75, at all bookstores. 
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REG us pat. OFF 


Du Pont Duco marks the period 
of an Enduring Furniture Finish 


Their Own Home 


Finished with 
© ae 
buco 


This tag on an 
afticle of furni- 
ture is your assur- 
ance of a finish 
that grows more 
beautiful with use 











UST as they visioned it dur- 
ing those wonderful hours of 
shopping. Here is their new 
furniture, its warmly glowing 


finish subtly giving them a wel- . 


come. And their pleasure, their 
pride, is more secure when they 
remember that this beauty will 
remain day after day. For, vis- 
ioning the years to come, they 
insisted that the articles of 
furniture which were to be their 
intimate companions must be 
finished with Duco. They re- 
membered that the charm of a 
Duco finish remains unmarred 
by time—assuring them of en- 
during beauty. 


faethe NEW DUCO-PERIOD in FURNITURE 


in which the design and materials no longer outlast the Finish 











Send for de luxe book 
a J d Today” 
Furniture, Yesterday ana Toaay 


Every home lover should possess this 64-page book, 
written by one of the foremost authorities on furniture, 
Julius F. Gayler, R. A., Member, American Institute 

of Architects. Profusely illustrated from furniture in the 
American Wing, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, and other sources. Send money order, check or 
stamps for 50c, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Box B, Parlin, N. J. 





THERE IS ONLY ONE DUCO-DU PONT DUCO_L. 
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ORIGINAL 


MELACHRINO 


» The One Cigarette Sold the World Over” 


’ 


CROWN PRINCE PAUL of GREECE 
Heir to the throne, brother of King George 
of Greece, cousin of the Kings of England, 
Denmark and Norway. One of the many scions 
of royalty and nobility the world over who 
smoke and endorse Melachrino cigarettes. : 


TRANSLATION 
I smoke with preference Melachrino cigarettes, which 
give the greatest pleasure to those smokers who know 
what good tobacco means. PAUL 


Prince of Greece and Denmark 
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SPANISH HOMES | 


of California 





apn > —— 


Booklet of 
Home Plans 


ROM Hollywood, Beverly Hills, Pasadena 
Fa Los Angeles these fine homes have 
been selected as the best examples of Spanish 
influence. The eyes of the nation are now on 
this type of architecture, which Southern ( ali- 
fornia architects have admirably adapted to 
modern building. 

This booklet contains 60 photographs, and 
60 interior sketches and floor plans to meet all- 
climate conditions. 





Ask your news dealer or mail 
check or money order for $1.00 to 


THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 
405 Kress Building, Long Beach, California 
Plan Service and Special 
Architectural Designing 








LACQUERED BASKETS 
mounted 
with Ship 
Prints, make 
charming 
wedding 
presents. 
$12.00 — ex- 
B press prepaid 


The Mary Campbell Studio 
18 Clinton Street 
Brooklyn ’ New York 





















$2 16%" LANTERNS de LUXE 


‘“*Repoussé”’ by hand, wired 
complete for electricity 
Paul Revere Lamp No. 273 


Close to ceiling....... $15.75) Post 
WHE CROB. .. 2-000: $16.75 } hid. 
With bracket....... $18.75 J Par 


Send 10c stamps for Booklet AII 
ART LANTERN IMPORTING CO. 
109 Broad Street, New York City 





HOROSCOPES 


Scientific Astrology practically applied to Business, 
Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M.D. 
Copley Sq. P. O., Box 163, Boston, Mass. 








MARY 
CHRISTMAS 


BY MARY ELLEN CHASE 


The appealing life story of an Arme- 
nian pedler woman in the sea-coast 


Villages of Maine. 


$1.50 at all bookstores 











SHOPPING. 

















FIG. 17 


HAVE never seen a more delicate, charming repro- 

duction of an old mirror than the one shown in 
Figure 17. It is really more beautiful than many of 
the old ones, and it would add a distinguished touch 
to any room in which you might wish to place it. The 
frame is of gold, simple rounded stiles with capitals 
on the sides, and in the upper panel is a silhouette of 
an early Colonial maiden, an actual copy of a real 
shadow picture, with a delicate ornamentation around it 
in black. The height is twenty-eight inches, and the 
width fifteen inches. The price, crated, is $45.00, and 
it is sent by express collect. — Foster BRoTHERS 


Below is a list of addresses where you may secure the 
articles mentioned in the Window Shopping Department 
this month. Please mention the House BeauTiFut 
when you write. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 4 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 

ALICE FOOTE MACDOUGALL, 139 Front 
York, N. Y. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

NUTTING’S MARBLEHEAD WORKSHOP, 
Mass. 

GRACE H. STRATTON, 143 Audubon Road, Boston, Mass 

GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 70 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass 

LAURA S. COPENHAVER, Rosemont, Marion, Virginia 

MARY ALLEN, 848 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. F. MACY, 410 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 

7 E LONSDALE, 114 East goth Street, New York, 


Street, New 


Varblehead, 


MRS. E. E. MORSE, Bon Air Park, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
BRIANNA SHOP, 37 North Euclid Avenue, St. Louts, Mo. 


STUDIO OF DECORATIVE CRAFTS, 425 Fifth 
New York, N. Y. 


fvenue, 
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Sun Parlor Furnishings 
Exclusively 


Be / _ 


> 
<4 ] 


AEwerchaim pr 





GENUINE REED, WILLOW and 
FRENCH CANE FURNITURE 
Direct to you from the largest manufacturers. 
Highest Quality. Lowest Prices. 

Visit the largest Wicker Shop in America.” 
Free Catalogue B on request. 50-page illus- 
trated colortype catalogue showing actual 
decorations. 50 cents postage. 

Freight prepaid within 500 miles 
Freight prepaid to Florida 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 











Artistic Pieces of ) 


SMALL FURNITURE 








| 
Hanging Booteries, Mail Racks, || 
Hanging Bookshelves, Hanging | 
Telephone Booths, etc | 


work, and_ rigid 
Every piece guar- 


Fine cabinet 
construction. 
anteed. 
Send for Pamphlet 
ow 


H. R. NAYLOR 


125 Tyler Street Trenton, N. J. 
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A PLAN BOOK 


with over 300 excel- 
lent illustrations. 


100 Homes of 
All Types, 
costing 
$5000 to $20,000 


Many are prize- 
winning designs. 

All have archi- 
tectural merit. 
A book of immense 
} value to the home- 

ilder. 


a 











Price $2.00 Postpaid 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 
516 Paddock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
114 EAST 40TH STREET 
CALEDONIA 6349 
NEW YORK 


PEWTER FINISHED SCONCE No. 251 

$7.00 Wired. Pull Chain $1.00 extra. 
Backplate 6” diameter. 

Hand Wrought Colonial, Italian and 

Spanish Fixtures. Retail and Wholesale 

James R. Marsh, Designer and Maker 

30 Jones St. New York, N. Y. 


GOLD FIS Imported Japanese and Amer- 
ican specimens. Aquarium 
plants, castles, globes and supplies. We make artistic 
aquariums suitable for beautiful homes, conserva- 
tories, the office, etc. 
: Illustrated circular free. 


PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS 


Racine, Wis. 
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1 Didn't Think 

Making Money 
Could Be 

So Much Fun” 


“I do not believe any but 
those who have gone into 
this work can really appre- 
ciate the joy it brings. All 
the big orders have been 
sold. In four aopene we 
: have taken in $827.6 

Would you like to make S10 to $25 
at home and thrill to the joy of 
decorating lovely gift wares? You 
need no special ability. Fireside 
Industries teaches you amazing 
new method — makes everything 


easy. 
Free BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOK 

ON DECORATIVE ARTS 
Gives full details of this wonderful 
new method which enables women 
to build up steady incomes. Illus- 
trates beautiful home accessories \ 
you can decorate. If you long to! 
express your personality a new way 
— if you want to turn your spare- 
time at home into $10 to $25 a 
week — write for this 32-page book 
today. Enclose 2c to help pay post- 
age. There’s no other obligation at all. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 88-K, Adrian, Mich. 





















Fireside Industries, | 

Dept. 88-K, Adrian, Mich. ' 

Please send me at once your free |! 

book on Applied Art, with full de- § 

tails of eatasat tg in Fireside In- | 

dustries. I enclose 2c stamp. ‘ 

RE AAA ee ere ee 

(Ww rite ‘pla 1inly in pe “ncil) 1 

| Address..... ay nen Jt 

LGiy cee cc eee Steel 

ait 

eZ UNIVERSITY 


Fine Arts Department 


(COMPLETE program of instruction in 

fine and applied arts. Courses leading 
to baccalaureate and graduate degrees. 
Evening classes for employed _ students. 
Instruction in cooperation with Metropoli- 
tan Museum, National Academy of De- 
sign, Beaux Arts Institute, etc. Courses in 
art history, appreciation, painting, sc ulp- 
ture, design; interior decoration, furniture, 
costume, jewelry; textiles, rugs; special 
diploma course in architecture. Unusual 
facilities for cultural and professional ad- 
vancement. Classes start September 21st. 
Write for bulletin. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Washington Square East New York City 
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BETSEY ADAMS 











4 Spee were not used in the 
Orient until introduced from 
the outside world, as you doubt- 
less know. The delicate leaves 
were put to brew for the proper 
number of minutes in a china 
bowl, and its service was regarded 
with almost religious solemnity. | 
hope you are all familiar with ‘The 
Book of Tea,’ by Okakura 
Kakuzo, which sets forth in 
language of exquisite dignity 
and simplicity the reverence with 
which the tea service was regarded 
in ancient Japan. When tea- 
drinking became the modish thing 
in England the English people in- 
vented the saucer, which is now 
inseparable from the cup, bu 

which no Oriental had ever seen. 
Even now you may be sure that no 
teacup with a handle is more than 
one hundred and fifty years old, 
for such additions were not 
thought of until the end of the 
eighteenth century, although they 
had been made to go with coffee 
cups prior to that date. Inthe illus- 
tration on this page you may see 
three pieces of a quaint tea set: a 
teapot, sugar bowl, and pitcher, in 
the ‘strawberry design,’ so called. 
This used to be thought old Bristol 
ware, but dealers are uncertain as 
to its exact manufacture. | have 
always loved this cheerful pattern, 
with the gay natural-colored straw- 
berries, conspicuously full of gold- 
en seeds, and set off by fresh green 
leaves, and many curlicue tendrils. 
The borders are usually lustre. A 
set of three pieces, similar to the 
ones shown in the photograph, is 
for sale at the present moment in 
an antique shop which I pass 
daily, and the price asked is $50.00 


for the set. 


AST month I mentioned Tam- 
erlane, and promised to tell 
you more about it later. Tamerlane 
is Edgar Allan Poe’s first printed 
book, and in point of rarity and 





interest ranks first to those in- 
terested in American literature. 
Collectors have made diligent 
search for this little volume for the 
past sixty-five years, but, to date, 
only five copies are known. There 
is no copy in the Library of Con- 
gress, the Widener Library, or the 
Boston Public Library. The book 
is described as being in quiet, tea- 
colored wrappers, and approxi- 
mately 43’ x 63” in size. On the 
title page appear these words: 
“Tamerlane, and Other Poems, by 
a Bostonian. Young heads are 
giddy, and young hearts are warm, 
and make mistakes for manhood 
to reform. Cowper Boston: Calvin 
F:3. Thomas. Printer, 1827 
The advertisement on the back 
cover states that it was printed at 
70 Washington Street, but no 
other volume with the imprint of 
Calvin F. S. Thomas has ever been 
found. It is said that less than a 
hundred copies were printed, and 
of these only a dozen or so were 
sold, and poor Poe, humiliated by 
the lack of appreciation shown by 
the public, secured all of the issue 
he could, and destroyed it. How- 
ever, since several copies have 
come to light since Poe’s death, it 
is evident he did not do away with 
allofthem, and what became of the 
rest of the edition isoneof the great 
puzzles of the collecting world. 
Some years or so ago an article 
by Victor Starrett appeared in a 
magazine, under the title, ‘Have 
You a Little Tamerlane in Your 
Attic?’ A widow, Mrs. Dodd, who 
lives in a modest home in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, happened to 
read this article and learned from it 
that a copy of Tamerlane was 
worth over $10,000, but the 
writer was very skeptical that an- 
other copy would ever be found. 
Mrs. Dodd went to her bookcase, 
and looked. It seemed to her that 
she had once had a small ‘tea- 


colored’ book, with just that title 
— but it was not there. 


To the 





Metropolitan Museum of Art 


A TEA SET WITH GAY NATURAL-COLORED STRAWBERRIES 


for up-to-date homes | 
SEDGWICK 
__TRUNK LIFT 


Sedgwick Trunk 
Lifts are used jn 
very many modern 
residences to save 
time and labor. 
They move heavy 
articles from one 
floor to another 
easily and quickly 
without damage to 
stair cases, trim 
and walls. Eco- 
nomically installed 
in old or new 
houses and _ oper- 
ated by hand power 
without any ex- 
pense. 


OTHER SEDGWICK OUTFITS 
FUEL LIFTS 
ASH HOISTS 
DUMB WAITERS 
INVALID ELEVATORS, ETC. 


Ask Your Architect 














or Write 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
157 West 15th St. New York 
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ANTIQUES 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


OW in its fifth year, the magazine 

,ANTIQUES is the active influence 
behind the present widespread interest in 
collecting. Specialized, authoritative, yet 
entertaining. Articles on American and 
European furniture, ceramics, glass, tex- 
tiles, metal, firearms, early American 
paintings, prints, old books, etc. Current 
intelligently answered. 

Attractively illustrated advertisements 
of reliable antique dealers; classified col- 
umns for private wants and offerings for 
sale: alphabetical list of dealers by states 
and towns. 

50 cents a copy $4.00 the year 


Send $1 for special 3 months’ trial 


ANTIQUES, Essex Bldg., BoSToN 
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ATLANTIC 


MONTHLY 


From Hastings, Nebraska: ‘*1 have 
a very good friend to whom I wish 
the Atlantic Monthly sent for one 
year. I am enclosing my check for 
$4.00 and ask that you do her this 
favor, for I consider it such, in 
making the acquaintance of the 
Atlantic.”’ 

From Cartersville, Georgia: “I no- 
tice that my time is up, and I cannot 
afford to be without its regular 
visits. About sixteen or more maga- 
zines come to us, but I am free to say 
that I rejoice more in the coming of 
the Atlantic than any.” 

From Carleton Place, Ontario: 

“Frightfully hard up, but could not 
happily do without 1t.”" 

From Philadelphia, Pa.: **Am en- 
closing a check for another year's 
enjoyment.”’ 

40c a copy 
$4.00 a year 
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ISTINCTION characterizes Indiana Lime- 
stone houses, be they large or small. It is 
something to be known as the owner of “that 
attractive stone bungalow down the street.” And it 
is something to know that this same beautiful little 
bungalow, through and through, is substantial and 
solid and secure, constructed of the one building 
material which Time cannot destroy. 

In the years to come, it will prove to be a con- 
stant source of satisfaction to observe how this natu- 
ral stone weathers all extremes of heat and cold, 
and how it defies the action of frost and moisture. 
It will be a source of joy and pleasure to see its 
beautiful, light color-tones take on that golden 


“Better Home” Exhibition House, Birmingham, Alabama. Built of limestone, backed with hollow tile, 
making fourteen-inch walls, absolutely solid, thoroughly fire-proof—Frank Hartley Anderson, Architect 





A folder containing descriptions and floor plans of five Indiana Limestone bungalows will be sent 
free, upon request. Or our Portfolio of House Designs, containing descriptions and floor plans of 
sixteen moderate-sized houses designed to be built of Indiana Limestone, 
of 50c. The coupon below is for your use in ordering either one or both of these publications. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Box 777, Bedford, Indiana 









mellowness that makes old stone walls charming. 

The most economical form of stone construction 
is a facing of rough-sawed Old Gothie Indiana Lime- 
stone applied over ordinary stud frame walls. The 
Old Gothic variety includes stone of buff and gray 
shades, and of various textures. Laid up as a Ran- 
dom Ashlar, it produces extremely beautiful and in- 
teresting wall effects. 

Treated strictly as a masonry job, this form of 
construction makes the cost of a house only 5% or 
6% more than one faced with brick, and puts a 
stone house within easy reach of all prospective 
builders who value quality in the materials they 
select. 

















will be sent upon receipt 











> discourage pune, 


Indiana Limestone build- 
ings, since the venerable 
antique effect produced by 
weathering is conceded to 
be one of the great charms 
of natural stone. However, 
anyone determined toclean 
a stone building may ob- 
tain complete information 
on methods that will not 
destroy the surface of the 
stone, by writing to the 
Indiana Limestone Quar- 
rymen’s Association, Serv- 
ice Bureau, Bedford, 


























Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. 
Box 777, Bedford, Indiana 


Kindly send me: 

( Your folder illustrating Indiana Limestone bungalows, without 
charge. 

[) Your Portfolio of House Designs, for which I enclose 50c. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
















































Indiana. 
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of a beautiful ENTRANCE 


As a brilliant diamond lends 
beauty to its dainty setting, so 
Hartmann-Sanders Entrances add 
charm to many of America’s finest 
homes. 

Distinctive in every classic de- 
tail; substantial in quality; correct 


enhance the value of new or old 
homes at moderate cost. 

Designed to your own, your ar- 
chitect’s, your contractor’s or our 
specifications. Built complete, ready 
to erect. Stabilized by patented 
Koll Lock-Joint Columns. Investi- 
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in architectural proportions, they 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK—New 32-page catalog M-51, showing 
model entrances, will be sent free upon request. Or send 30c for 
garden equipment catalog M-34. Address, Hartmann-Sanders Co., 
2163 Elston Ave., C hicago, Ill., Eastern Office and Showroom, 
6 E. 39th St., New York City. 


HARTMANN*‘SAN DERS 





Pergolas Colonial 
Rose Arbors Entrances 
Garden Koll 
Equipment PRE or Columns 


gate before you build or remodel. 





















Ti A New 9 
_ San “4. w Jype 
pa) a a 
je a0 Yes asement 
OME owners and home 
builders will appreciate 
the many refinements in the 
New Zimmerman Casement 
Fastener: 
Simpler, stronger, safer. 
More sightly, more positive, 
greater casement freedom. 
Adjusts 


<i” 


Sinks flush in window frame — no projections to mar sill. 
casement windows to any position. 

Allows casement windows to open all the way out, flat against side 
of house. 

The New Zimmerman Casement Fastener fits any type of casement window. No 


nghts or lefts. Universal socket. Made in three desirable finishes: Dull brass, 


oxidized copper, and nickel plate. Simple to install, low in cost, extremely efficient 
and practical 

Keep your shutters from creaking and banging, with ZIMMERMAN Shutter 
Fasteners. Galvanized or black finish. Z 
Fasteners 


Ask your hardware dealer for Zimmerman 


Write today 


for free copy of “‘Correct Windows in the Home.” 
Full of interesting ideas about the ‘‘eyes of the 


home.”’ Explains the convenience and economy of 
Zimmerman Fasteners. Helpful to home owners 
and builders. Your name and address on a post- 


card brings it. 
THE G. F. S. ZIMMERMAN Co., INC. 
104 W. South Street Frederick, Md. 


ZIMMERMAN 


FASTENERS for SHUTTERS and CASEMENTS 


























attic she went, and there, in a box 
with other papers, was just the 
volume described by Mr. Starrett. 
Imagine the thrill that went 
through her! She wrote the 
author, but he was abroad and 
did not receive her letter. Finally, 
through the Librarian of her city, 
she was put in touch with Mr. 
Goodspeed, rare-book dealer and 
collector of Boston, who sped to 
Wercester in his motor, and — 
rcally to his own astonishment — 
an authentic 7amerlane was put 
before him. He arranged with 
Mrs. Dodd to sell it on commis- 
sion, and as he was just about to 
bring out a new catalogue of his 
rare books, he included this great 
treasure in its pages. The day be- 
fore the presses were closed for its 
printing he was enabled to with- 
draw the price and substitute the 
magic word ‘Sold’ after the item. 
The purchaser and price paid have 
remained a secret, but Mr. Good- 
speed states that the price was in 
advance of the last amount se- 
cured at auction for this volume, 
which was $11,600. This is the 
largest price ever paid for an 
American book, and the largest 
ever given the original owner of a 
book. The finding of a Tamerlane 
is the most exciting event known 
in the rare-book world, and we 
shall all make history if this little 
account is the means of locating 
another copy. Please look care- 
fully in your grandmother’s garret 
and bookshelves, and if, like my- 
self, you have n’t a garret in which 
you can search, | shall expect to 
come across you hovering over the 
bookstalls onlower Fourth Avenue 
where I have carried on a hot, 
weary search for many summers. 


HE illustration on this Page 
shows a Charles | needlework 
panel, which was made about 
1640. It displays a wonderful 
variety of stitches, worked on a 
satin ground which is thickly sewn 
with sequins. The ground is em- 
broidered with flowers of charming 
variety — tulips, bachelor but- 
tons, pansies, strawberries, roses, 
and gillyflowers being easily rec- 
ognizable. At the bottom grow 
plants bearing fruits and nuts — 
grapes, oaks, cherries, peas, plums, 
and strawberries spring from the 
same earth; and a small elephant, 
a very fierce lion, and a grass- 
hopper appear to be harmoniously 
wandering in this Garden of Eden. 
Birds, slugs, snails, caterpillars, 
and butterflies appear at different 
places in the embroidery. The five 
oval-shaped panels represent the 
Five Senses: Hearing, represented 
as a woman with a lute, being in 
the upper left-hand corner, while 
Seeing, with an open book and 
spectacles, stands in the oval at 
the upper right. In the lower left 
corner is Feeling, who is certainly 
suffering martyrdom, as a bird is 
pecking at her breast, while an 
arrow pierces her back, and a huge 
insect is stinging her shoulder. 
Tasting, in the lower right corner, 
is more pleasantly occupied in 
anticipating a spray of fruit which 
she is holding. The centre panel is 
occupied by Smelling, who holds 
a daisy upraised, and is surrounded 
by a rosebush and a tulip much 
larger than her head. The original 
is one foot, nine inches high, and 
two feet, one inch wide, and was 
sold last winter at the Leverhulme 
sale in the Anderson Galleries in 
New York. 





Courtesy of the Anderson Gallerses 


A CHARLES I NEEDLEWORK PANEL MADE ABOUT 1640 
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| I} Now, Real Artistry in Roofs 





In Nelson Master Shake Roofs you find the charm and character 
| y 

Be so long sought after by architects the country over. 

rk | . ; ' = 

it This is the result of several factors. Color is one of them. Nelson 


colors are distinctively and permanently beautiful. They never 
fade. They only mellow and become more attractive with age. 
Seven colors provide an almost unlimited number of blends. 
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n- | | A pronounced shadow line is formed by these shingles, producing 
ig || an artistic effect. Pleasing irregularity is achieved by the random 
t- |} exposure. The last trace of mechanical feeling is removed by us- 
S, ing four widths of shingles. The crushed-stone surface, long 
:- fibre felt base and highest grade asphalt provide permanent roof- 
w ing protection —a heat-insulated, water-tight, fire-resistant roof 
anit . of exceptional thickness which adds years of life to the roof. 










yy M . 
. Send for Beautiful Booklet 
| , : . . ; , 
% | 1 The Nelson Instruction Book and Color Finder enable you to decide 
a whether to use one color or a blend, a warm or cool blend. Helps you 
. choose the correct colors for the house you have in mind. Full color re 
productions of various types of houses are shown. Ingenious Color 






Finder multiplies the number of combinations. Book with Color Finder 
sent promptly for 25 cents in stamps. 


Tue B. F. Netson Mec. Co., Dept. B, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of over 200 varieties of roofing and insulating materials 


NELSON 


MASTER SHAKE 
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© The B. F. N. Mfg. Co., 1926 





\ Going to Re-roof? Beautify the old 
home, increase its value with a 
permanent Nelson Master Roof. 
Three styles shown in booklet. 
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A New-Style Kitchen as Arranged by Mann & MacNeille—Architects 


A NEW NOTE IN KITCHEN 
STYLE SINGS OUT 


O longer the humdrum mono- 

tone of glaring white. No longer 
the discordant screech of angularshapes. 
A new note; a new rythm; a new sym- 
metry of line sings forth. Vanished, has 
the sprawling, clumsy, old-fashioned 
range. Its corners, its angles, its box- 
like oven—Gone! Instead, now, the 
new Smoothtop Gas Range. Smooth, 
flat top. Straight, console lines. Built- 
in oven. Smoothtop fits in with other 
kitchen units. Carries out room lines. 
And, Smoothtop requires far less floor 


space—yet provides far greater cooking 
surface. Its oven cuts off no light— 
for it has been lowered to convenient, 
table-drawer level...The result? Better 
planning. Better lighting. Simplicity 
of line. Harmony. Rythm...Yes, a dis- 
tinctly new style in kitchens has been 
born—inspired by the new Smoothtop 
Gas Range. Would you know more 
of this new style? Study it? Send for 
the book couponed below. It shows 
six new-style kitchens as planned by 
six prominent architects. 


If you are not served with City gas, write us for information about portable gas service main- 
tained bya nationally known producer of compressed gases. It is adapted specially for use 











STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION—VULCAN DIVISION 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GAS RANGE 


WITH SUPER VULCAN BURNERS 


There is only one Smoothtop, a Vulcan 
product. It is fully protected by patents 
in United States, Canada & Great Britain 
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An Entirely New Cookery 
Better— Easier 


It revolutionizes cookery, too—this new 
Smoothtop Gas Range. Stews, soups, pot 
roasts are done by a new, savory simmer- 
ing. Vegetables are finished with the new 
speed cooking; it retains all their precious 
mineral salts and vitamins. Entire meals 
kept hot till time to serve. All this with 
far less watching, less fussing, less cleaning. 


Super See | 
Vulcan Burner 


This Smoothtop cookery has really been 
created by the Super-Vulcan Burner. Note 
the aeration plate over the gas port-holes. 
This creates the hottest, steadiest gas flame 
known. Yet, no more gas is consumed. 
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FE ems 
4 Cooking Zones 


Each burner heats 4 distinct cooking 
zones. Speed, Boiling, Simmering, Warm- 
ing. All without regulating the gas-jet. 
You cook with a graduated hot- plate. 
It's wonderful. 
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Oven + oo 
Heat Regulator sf 


75% of all cooking is done top-stove. 
But Smoothtop’s equipment is complete, 
even to the little control wheel which gives 
oven heat regulation. 


» » 


“How to Plan the New-Style Kitchen” 


Contains beautiful full color illustrations of 6 new- 
style kitchens, as planned by 6 Jeading architects. 
Tells how to achieve the new kitchen smartness, 
how to improve spacing, placing and lighting. 
10c in stamps. 


“Smoothtop Cookery” 


is a cook book with a new viewpoint. Solves meal 
planning and work planning. Shows how to do 
more cooking with less trouble; how to use “‘left- 
overs” and still have more delicious meals. Ed- 
ited by Sarah Field Splint. 25c in stamps. 


Please check the coupon, and mail 





xb 
STANDARD Gas EQuipMENT Corp. 
18 E. 4ist St., New York 


Please send me the books checked. I en- 
close — in amount required for cach 
book checked. 


“The New-Style Kitchen’’,10c [ 
“Smoothtop Cookery’’, 25¢ (J 


“The Book of Smoorhtop Gas Ranges’’, 
Free) 


Address... ete fe 
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Antiques 
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READER of this magazine is 

kind enough to allow me to 
reproduce a photograph of her 
corner-cupboard, in which is dis- 
played a collection of old blue 
china and glass. On the upper 
shelf is blue Canton, with a 
Staffordshire plate in the centre. 
On the middle shelf are blue 
Canton cups and saucers, and 
several pieces of fine old blue and 
white Bristol glass, the pair in the 
middle of the shelf being partic- 
ularly choice specimens. On the 
lower shelf there are more of the 
Staffordshire plates, and a beauti- 
ful silver tea set of ancient type. 
The silvery sheen of this old silver 
isa fine foil for the different tones 
of blue about it, and all are dis- 
played to great advantage against 
the dark mahogany of the cup- 


board itself. 


E have had several letters 

from people who have had 
unfortunate experiences in selling 
antiques to unknown dealers, and 
will print them as a warning to 
those who have heirlooms for sale 
not to part with them until they 
are sure of their value. From a 
daily paper we take the follow- 





ing item: — 

A Governor Winthrop mahogany 
desk, valued at $400, was bought in 
N— yesterday for $25 but its own- 
er did n’t knowit! The desk was own- 
ed by Miss E. K., of L , but was 
being kept by a friend in another 
town. A man went to the friend’s 
house, told a plausible story about 
having been sent for the desk, and 
took it, leaving $25 ‘to complete the 
sale,’ he said. When the owner was 

















Photograph by Charles Darling 
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Courtesy of Mrs. Jobn H. Harwood 


notified, she had never heard of the 
man, and knew nothing about the so- 
called ‘sale.’ Police are now looking 
for the ‘dealer.’ 


Another sad tale of unscrupulous 
‘collector’s luck’ comes from a 
reader in Texas, who says: — 


One day a woman descended from a 
very smart car at my door and, when 
| appeared in answer to her ring, said 
to me, breathlessly, ‘How do you do! 
| am Mrs. So and So. I understand 
you are interested in antiques, and | 
stopped to see if you knew where | 
might purchase some?’ | said | did 
not know of any, as our town was 
settled by poor people who did not 
bring many worldly goods with them 
in their covered wagons. She replied 
that she had been told that I had some 
old hand-woven quilts, and | said that 
| had, but that I had paid a good 
price for them, the full market-value, 
in fact, as | had bought them of a 
little old lady down the road who 
parted from them only through neces- 
sity. I added, incautiously, that she 
also had some fine old dishes, but had 
refused to sell them for any price as 
they had belonged to her great-grand- 
mother. The visitor got into her car 
and departed, and | thought no more 
about the matter. Some days later | 
dropped in to see the old lady, and she 
began to cry, saying, ‘You don’t know 
how badly | feel! I sold my blue plates 
that | always said | would never part 
with to a stranger. She came in here, 
walked right up to my closet and 
turned the key and took out the plates, 
and had them in her bag before | 
could think! She took the four big 
plates, and the four small ones, and the 
little walnut stand with the carved 
legs, and gave me $3.50 for them 
“Not for all of them?’ I cried. ‘ Yes, for 
all of them, the eight plates, and the 
stand!’ It seems that a spirit like this 
is more like a highwayman’s than a 
collector’s, and, no matter how beauti- 
ful or valuable the pieces thus secured 


may be, we should think that the 
owner could have no pleasure in their 
possession. 





A COLLECTION OF CANTON CHINA AND 
BLUE AND WHITE BRISTOL GLASS 
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New Machine 
SCRAPES and 
REFINISHES 


Floors 


With it you, yourself, can put 
your floorsin perfect condition 
and keep them so—costs but a 
fraction of one refinishing job. 


UNDERN 


itself. Your floor looks 


it with a silky 


improve upon its surface. 

Next, the machine rubs wax into the 
floor. Here again it puts hand-work to 
shame. It oui rapidly, with great power 
behind each turn of the brush. Under 
this friction the wax warms, spreads 
evenly. You use but half the quantity 
hand-work requires. 


Then, with the same speed and vigor 
the machine — hes. Quickly it brings 
the floor to a fin _ lustrous, non- slippery 
finish. You never dreamed your floors 
could glisten so, never imagined that old 
wood could look so new, could gleam so 
brightly. 


Refinish Floors YOURSELF 


It costs money to have someone re- 
finish floors for you by ordinary methods. 
Several hundred dollars, anyway. Yet, 
for a fraction of this cost you can do the 
work yourse/f and, when it is done, own 
a machine that will keep your floors 
permanently polished—that will go on 
saving labor as long as you live. 


For the refinishing only needs to be 
done ONCE! A few minutes waxing and 
polishing once in a while, an operation 
absurdly easy, keeps your floors a/ways 
looking as though they had been re- 
finished the day before. 

No special skill is necessary—no un- 
usual strength. A child can operate the 
machine. And think what it means to 
avoid having workmen in the house—to 
avoid the mess—the danger of damage 
to your furnishings. Think what it means 
to be able to proceed leisurely, room by 
room, instead of having the whole house 
upset while you wait uncertainly for 
workmen to finish up. 


{EATH the old, unsightly var- 
nish you may have beautiful floors. The 
Ponsell Floor Machine removes the pres- 
ent surface. It scrapes off the ground-in 
dirt, the dingy varnish or shellac. It brings 
back the hidden loveliness of the wood 
“new-laid.’ 

The machine sandpapers the floor, 
takes every bit of roughness from it, leaves 
smoothness. Skilled car- 
penters, working many hours, could not 





ONE machine—yet it 
scrapes, sand papers, waxes, 
polishes and scrubs, 





Good for ALL Floors 

Not only wood floors, burt 
linoleum floors are put in 
perfect shape by the Ponsell 
machine. It will scrub them 
without the least splashing 
to spotless cleanliness, then 
polish them until your face 
is mirrored. It gives lin- 
oleum a luster surpassing 
anything you have ever 
known before—a surface so 
immaculately smooth that 
dust and dirt have a hard time sticking 
to it. Tile, marble, mosaic, or rubber— 

cork, terrazo or cement—no matter what 
the floor, this little machine wins en- 
thusiastic praise for its results. 

In thousands of homes, in all parts of 
the country, this machine has been 
quickly welcomed. “Greatest labor-sav- 
ing device we have,” says one woman. 
“Old neglected floors now in good con- 
dition,” writes another. And still another 
declares “I have lost my dread of wax- 
ing days.” 

Branches in 24 Cities 

We have established branches in 
many cities for the convenience of our 
customers. We are ready and anxious to 
give you a FREE demonstration in your 
own home, or, if you are too far from our 
nearest branch, a ten-day FREE trial. 
But first, write to us for a description of 
what the machine does and how it does 
it. It is a most interesting story—a story 
that every home-owner should read. 
Writing for this booklet is the first step 
toward a vast improvement in your 
floors, toward greater charm for your 
entire home. 

There is now no need to be satisfied 
with dingy, unsightly floors—within a 
day you can transform them. There is 
now no need for the back-breaking labor 
of bending and stooping, the wear and 
tear on your hands of water, soap, clean- 
ing fluids, scrubbing brushes and wet 
rags—no need for wearing yourself out 
in rubbing, polishing, mopping and dry- 
ing floors. 

Mail us the coupon now while it is so 
handy and let us show you the way to 
avoid this labor and gain floors that your 
friends will envy and admire. 


se 


PONSELL FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
New York City 


Dept. 28, 220-230 West 19th St., 


Please mail me complete information and prices regarding your Electric Floor 


Machine. 
Name.... 
Address . . 
0) Serer 


This does not obligate me in any way whatever. 
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Who wouldn t? 


FOR THAT perfect “balance” of fine Turkish 
and American tobaccos, that extra delicacy of 
taste and aroma which are Fatima’s and Fatima’s 
alone—who wo 
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What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


i 
uldn’t pay a few cents more? 
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Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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“Paalman Téa Wagons 





Every woman will be de { 
lighted with our interesting \ 
and unusual booklet which 
contains correct silver and \ 
napery service and suggested \ 
menus for informal entertain- \ 
ing. Absolutely new and 
novel. Write Depr. 18 for 

your copy and tell us the 

name of your furniture dealer 


Year ’Round 


Convenience 


The breezy corner of a shaded porch, 
or the cheerful glow of an open fire 
— and a Paalman Tea Wagon! What 


In your home, its convenience makes 
it a treasure, its exquisite design, 
workmanship and finish a fitting 
ornament. There’s a Paalman made 
just for you — in size, style, and 
price. See it at the nearest Paalman 
dealer! 

(The model illustrated 

is the ‘‘Washington’’) 


Paalman Furniture Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS 7 MICHIGAN 
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better picture of true hospitality? | 





OVERHEARD IN THE 
EDITOR’S OFFICE 


S long ago as February 1925, 
when the design which ap- 
pears on our cover this month was 
submitted by B. Hunter Watt 
in our Third Annual Cover Com- 
petition, we were enthusing over 
it and predicting that it would 
make a very stunning cover. And 
now it has, and we are enthusing 
more than ever, although we must 
confess that our enthusiasm is not 
unmixed with a certain feeling 
of relief that our reputation as one 
of the minor prophets is. still 
unmarred by a ‘miss.’ For the 
reproducing of cover designs is 
somewhat like bringing up chil- 
dren — no matter how success- 
fully you may start them off, 
there is no telling how they will 
turn out. Miss Watt lives in 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, 
and is a faithful contestant in our 
cover competitions. 


* * * 


UR predilection for our cover 

designs is not, however, 
confined to members of our own 
family, in witness whereof we are 
printing the two letters following, 
in regard to the cover on our 
March issue, which seems to have 
been a particular favorite: — 


‘Perhaps my greatest pleasure 
in that splendid magazine, the 
House Beautiful, lies in the covers. 
They are so refreshing. The 
March cover fairly makes one feel 
the spring rains that have called 
those hyacinths to life. And how 
I feast my eyes on the delicate 
sketches by Rosenberg! I hope 
that future numbers will contain 
more of them.’ 


“I do hope the covers are going 
to continue to be as colorful and 
charming as the one on the March 
issue. It seems to me to be alto- 
gether delightful and I for one 
shall be loath to retire it to my 
stack of old numbers when the 
time comes for the April issue to 
take its place on the pie-crust 
table in the living-room.’ 


* * * 


HE article by Mary Kellogg, 

‘Barns Instead of Palaces,’ 
brought forth considerable com- 
ment in the Office, which, how- 
ever, concerned itself chjefly with 
various helpful suggestions for a 
title. The one chosen seems sug- 
gestive of those lines which might 
be paraphrased to read, ‘Be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place 
like a barn.’ There is certainly 
no place like a barn for children, 


at any rate. In that respect our 
memories agree with those of 
Miss Kellogg, except that we 
broke no parental commandments 
—for the simple reason that no 
parent ever dreamed of such 
tight-rope performances on lofty 
beams, or such death-defying 
plunges from an upper to a lower 
hayloft, during that all too brief 
period before the season’s crop 
was completely harvested and 
the lofts were so tightly packed 
that no nook or cranny remained 
to be converted into a dim, sweet- 
scented playhouse. 


* * * 


HIS month has so many good 
things in it that it was 
even harder than usual to choose 
our favorite article. ‘Cricket-y- 
Brick,’ however, ensnared our 


interest when it was still only a 


title to us and before we had 
read the article. Katharine Butler 
recounts an experience which we, 
along with probably ten million 
other people, are keen to undergo. 


* * * 


ILHOUETTES have always 

seemed to us the most difficult 
things in the world to do, so that 
we have a great desire to watch 
one in the making. Baroness 
Maydell, who cut those which we 
are showing this month, comes 
from the Baltic Provinces of the 
former Russian Empire, and like 
so many other Russian refugees 
had to leave her home’and country 
to destruction. She began at 
ten years of age to study drawing 
and painting, and was a pupil at 
Baron Rosen’s School in Riga and 
later in the Imperial Art School 
at St. Petersburg (Petrograd, 
Leningrad — take your choice), 
where Bilibin, the well-known 
Russian painter, was her teacher. 
An exhibition of some of her 
remarkable and exquisite work 
was held at the Copley Gallery in 
Boston this spring, and included 
portraits of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
Madame Anna Pavlowa and her 
dog, Madame Eleonora Duse, and 
a number of other notable people. 


* * * 


T seems to the layman as if it 

must require much greater 
skill to design a house for an 1r- 
regular lot than to plan one to be 
placed on the regulation 50’ x 100’ 
section that is fairly level. And 
yet, when we recall some of those 
same suburban lots that we have 
seen, we wonder if he is not the 
greater artist who can contrive a 
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|| uch a lucky little lady 


er. | f 

er || Happy little hands reach out in ecstasy. . « big brown 
rk | § eyes, enraptured, open wide ... round little mouths 
. “ ? 

in gasp “Oh-o-o-o! 

nd [ That our precious ones may know beauty from baby- 
. : hood let all our gifts be beautiful, valuable, useful for- 
od ever—treasures of genuine Sterling Silver; nothing less. 
le. No finer gifts can be given or received than gifts of 
Sterling. They are exquisite—they are real—marked 


t 
( , - “Sterling” because solid silver through and through. 
it f True indications of good taste—possessions worthy of 
sad aa LS f € Lr i) nN lasting appreciation. 
STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 








> 
“ -~more can not be said 20 West 47th Street, New York City 
id Major Israel Foster, famous patriot of 
1812, in giving this Sterling Silver Por- 
se ringer to his baby daughter knew that early 
ve association with beautiful things ts the very 
he foundation of good taste. As in 1812 so 
. in 1926 Sterling remains the epitome of 
a all things beautiful and fine. Such Ster- 
ling awaits you at your jeweler’s. 
ig Sterling Silver looks like nothing but itself. Through and through it 
__uft is but one metal—solid sileer—therefore marked “stERLING”’. 
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Mettowee Stone 


in colors 


is the popular material of the hour for garden walks, 
stepping stones and all kinds of decorative landscape work. 


You will be interested and surprised to see how extensively 
it is being used, as indicated by the many illustrations of 


gardens and estates in our literature. 
our pamphlet “H”. 


VENDOR-SIATE:@-#- 
*-EASTON* PENNSYLVANIA: ff 
Architect Yervice: Dept.~ tol Park Ave.- New York: City: 
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You should send for 











WELL HEADS 





Old World Furniture 
for Your Garden 





Istrian Marble Well Head from an 
old Florentine Garden. . . $675 


ieces of garden furniture, imported from sunny Italy, will bring 
a touch of old world romance to your garden. They will make of it more 
than a spot for flowers, — a place to dream in, to walk in, to be happy in. 

In our large and varied collection are many unusual pieces. Some are ex- 
quisitely colored; all have that charm and loveliness that at once make them 
unique to even the least artistic. Our experience of almost a century has 
opened to us abroad exclusive sources of supply. Thus we are able to obtain 
pieces that otherwise could hardly be seen. Your inspection and inquiries 
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CKSON COMPANY 


WEST 47th STREET 318N.MICHIGAN AVE. 
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comfortable, practical house for 
such surroundings, that shall be 
beautiful at the same time. 
Penrose V. Stout is a New York 
architect whose name is not quite 
so familiar to House Beautiful 
readers as is that of Frank J. 
Forster, who also has his offices in 
New York. 

The name of R. Brognard Okie 
is always associated in our mind 
with those houses of Pennsylvania 
ledgestone which he designs with 
such cunning that we have never 
yet seen one that we did not covet. 


* * * 


F course, if your house is as it 

ideally should be, — designed 
by an architect and furnished by, 
or with the aid of, an interior 
decorator, — you will never have 
‘a little pitfall in your home,’ un- 
less your own personal peculiari- 
ties and predilections lead you 
astray. Frances Lester Warner 
has left Pittsburgh for Paris, we 
learn from our distinguished con- 
temporary and coresident, the 
Atlantic Monthly. An article by 
Miss Warner can always manage 
to coax a laugh from us, no matter 
how blue the Monday. 





* * * 


E have had several en- 

thusiastic comments on the 
articles by Adaline D. Piper 
which we have published recently, 
so that we were delighted to be 
able to give you another one this 
month. Miss Piper is the secretary 
of a society called the Friends of 
Art, in Baltimore, Maryland. 
Charles H. Cheney, who writes 
on ‘The Benefits of Community 
Planning,’ is an architectural con- 
sultant in city planning at Palos 
Verdes, Redondo Beach, Califor- 
nia. It would seem rather difficult, 
if we happened to possess a 
personality that yearned to ex- 
press itself in a brilliantly colored 
house of the Mediterranean type 
and had to live in a community 
where Colonial architecture was 
the prevailing standard. City 
planners, beware! A_ personality 
suffering from such a repression 
might do even more harm in a 
community than a single inhar- 
monious architectural note. That 
would indeed be a problem for 
either an architect or a psycho- 
analyst, or possibly both. It is 
interesting to note that the de- 
velopment at Roland Park in 
Baltimore, which Mr. Cheney 
mentions in his article, is the 
locality where Mr. and Mrs. 
Bouton have built up their beauti- 


ful gardens about which Miss 
Piper writes. 


* * * 


ND still the ripples of interest 
created by ‘Rondi,’ which 
appeared in our February issue, 
continue to come in to shore. Now 
it is a letter from someone who 
has read ‘More About Rondi’ in 
the June House Beautiful and 
eagerly writes in to the Office 
asking for a copy of the February 
number that she may read the 
original article. Alas, she is 
doomed to disappointment, for 
the February issue was exhausted 
long before the month was over. 
And the moral of that is— ob- 
vious. From our Advertising 
Department comes word from an 
advertising agency expressing ap- 
preciation of the article and the 
highest admiration for the spir- 
itual quality contained therein, 
with the statement that they feel 
very strongly there should be 
more of that quality in their 
business. Accompanying | their 
letter was a booklet prepared for a 
client in which they had made 
use of the word rondi in describing 
the client’s product. This, we 
presume, is the highest praise they 
could bestow. {] Elizabeth Mac- 
donald has made an attempt to 
define the word in her article this 
month, in the series ‘The Business 
of Housekeeping.’ If you have 
never read one of her articles 
before,— perish the thought! — 
we do entreat you not to miss this 
one, for, aside from the aims and 
ideals to which she gives expres- 
sion, the article itself is an excel- 
lent bit of writing. In fact, the 
way we feel about it may best be 
described as just rondi. Moreover, 
this is the last article in the series. 


* * x 


HIS month also brings the 

last article in the series ‘The 
Handy Woman About the House,’ 
by Gladys Beckett Jones, which 
has kept pace with ‘The Business 
of Housekeeping’ ever since last 
January. Fortified with this series 
of articles we would feel equipped 
to cope with almost any domestic 
emergency that might arise. Mrs. 
Jones is connected with the 
Garland School of Homemaking 
in Boston, and so should know 
whereof she writes. ©The name 
of Lydia Garrison is undoubtedly 
a familiar one to old House Peau- 
tiful subscribers, although we 
have not had the pleasure of pub- 
lishing one of her articles for some 
time. 
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It’s a pretty nice thing — 


after you have been living in your 
new house for a year or so, to catch 
yourself thinking some day, 


“Well, if we were building all over 
again, I don’t know a single change 
I’d want to make.”’ 


Perhaps you have had it in the 
back of your mind that if you could 
just be sure of feeling this way, 
you too would plan and build a 
house of your very own. 


It is because we have wished to 
place this assurance within the 
reach of every reader of the House 
Beautiful that we have published 
that fine book 
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First Floor Plan of a Six Room House 
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Do These Things 
Have To Be? 


you have probably asked your- 
self of the smoky fireplace, the 
bothersome rainspouts, the 
shabby floors, and other dis- 
couragements that mark the 
carelessly built house. Indeed 
they do not. The Building An- 
nual offers you every secret of a 
house that will run year after 
year not only economically, but 
supremely well. 
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cA Study in Windows 


‘Tus house offers an interesting study in the effectiveness of International 
Metal Casements with leaded glass. The close grouping of windows, made 
possible by narrow mullions, is pleasing to the eye and has the practical 
advantage of permitting the glass to be cleaned on both sides from within 





Biche pleeeed the room, and of providing maximum light and ventilation. The square 

to send you upon panes, harmonizing with the surrounding stonework, add to the attractive- 
request a copy of our ness of the exterior, while the possibility of monotony is avoided by the 
illustrated booklet The use of diamond-shaped panes in a number of the windows. 


Window Artistic which 


gives many interesting International Metal Casements with leaded glass may be had in standard 
suggestions regarding the 


Se, sizes and designs at a cost comparing favorably with that of wood casement 
ntuet- wi eledieus sash. Special shapes and sizes are, of course, built to order. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENT Ce BF 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA: ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE AND IRON WORKS, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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September is the Fall ‘Building ‘Number 


HE next issue, like Stevenson’s world, is so full of a number of things 

that it is difficult to know where to begin to tell about them. So perhaps 
we will do well to begin at the beginning. And this is the Prize Cover that 
you have been waiting for: the design by Alice Bolam Preston, who for two 
years has been given the first award. After you have enjoyed 
this to the full, and have turned to explore the inside, you 
will come upon a frontispiece in color — a reproduction of a 
painting of an old Cape Cod house by Gerrit A. Beneker, the 
well-known painter. This is particularly appropriate in this 
issue, as the leading article describes what its author calls 
the ‘honest little houses of Cape Cod, that sit comfortably 
on the land.’ 

Cape Cod has come very much to the fore this year, as its 
popularity as a place for summer homes has increased, and its 
lovers are making every effort to guide its development along 
the sane and satisfying lines of its early builders. The prize- 
winning design in a competition held for houses of the Cape 
Cod type, which will be shown, will, then, be of especial inter- 
est. It shows conclusively that a modern house in the charac- 
teristic Cape style can be made attractive and comfortable. 
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Two new important series will start in this issue. One will tell of the ante- 
cedents of the American home — the styles of architecture that have gone to 
Particularly it will point out what good architecture is, and give a 


its making. 
The second 


comprehensive yardstick by which to check our observations. 
series is practical rather than esthetic in its import, 
and well supplements the first — for the foundation of 
all good building is good construction. It will tell of the 
work of the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington, where for years the Government has 
been testing building materials. 

Eight houses with floor plans, — attractive, convenient, 
and of medium cost, — will be shown. There will be an article 
that tells how to reduce the depreciation of a house, and an- 
other one of practical advice from a woman in the South who 
passes on the lessons she has learned by her house-building 
experience. 

We have reached the end of our space and not told the half, 
but we stop, knowing that this number will do more than 
make you ‘as happy as kings’ — it will help you from the 
start with that house of yours. 


ittances at the risk of the subscriber unless made by registered letter, 
»uld reach this office three weeks preceding date of issue. Both old 
Jer the Act of Congress, March i. 1879. Copyright, 1926, by The House 
Editorial Office and Subscription 
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BARNS 


INSTEAD OF PALACES 


eMore Possible to the Limited Pocketbook and Yet Satisfying to Those Who Like Space 


ONCE made asomewhat 

dreaded confession to 
my grandfather. It was at 
a time when certain ex- 
asperated ladies were fight- 
ing policemen in London 
streets, shouting in theatres, 
hunger-striking in prisons, 
for the purpose of making 
the question of votes for 
women an ‘issue’ in British 
politics. Although I re- 
gretted their tactics, my 
sympathy was with those 
women. Believing that all 
elderly people would, by 
virtue of their years alone, 
disapprove of an _ object 
which was sought ‘by such 
means, | disliked the 
thought that I might pos- 
sibly disturb a particularly 
indulgent grandparent by 
admitting that I was a 
Suffragist. In order that 
there should be the cus- 
tomary understanding be- 
tween us, however, | took 
the bull by the horns and 
announced the truth. The 
heavens did not fall. In 
fact a rather thoughtful 
silence was followed by this 
observation: ‘Well, I sup- 
pose your grandmother was 
a “Suffragist” before you 
were born.’ 


It will probably be the same about barns. 
If | venture to say that old barns have a special 
appeal to me, a hundred others will probably 
rise up to confound me with the words, ‘ Barns 





Photographs by Paul Weber 


OPPOSITE THE LARGE WINDOW IN THE NORTHERLY END IS A CHIMNEY OF 
OLD BRICK THAT MOUNTS TO THE TOP OF THE BARN, WITH MANTEL-HEIGHT 
BOOKCASES ON EACH SIDE, OVER WHICH HANG 


BY MARY KELLOGG 


THE BARN WAS BUILT CHIEFLY TO HOUSE A RARE 
BEAUTIFUL PIECES OF WHICH MAY BE SEEN EVERYWHERE 


appealed to us before you were born.’ But, in 
spite of this, it must be said. At any rate the 
special appeal may be, in each case, a different 
one, and the very differences may be of inter- 
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TWO SUPERB PAINTINGS. 


RUSSIAN COLLECTION, 


est. For myself, | like height 
and space in interiors. These 
desiderata are inherent in 
both barns and palaces, but, 
for certain reasons of income 
and outgo, palaces have 
been quite out of my line, 
whereas old barns have 
always been within the 
limits imposed by  possi- 
bilitv and pocketbook. Be- 
sides, barns have — for most 
of us, no doubt, who were 
born before they began to 
masquerade as garages — 
certain other pleasurable as- 
sociations. 

What the South Sea Is- 
lands have been to some, 
as settings for adventure 
and as opportunities of re- 
bellion against accepted con- 
ventions, barns — espe- 
cially large, country barns 
— were to my generation. 
Within their capacious in- 
teriors we broke whole dec- 
alogues of parental com- 
mandments concerning 
rusty nails, pitchfork prongs, 
holes in the hay, lofty 
beams, et cetera. So, when 
invited to a musicale in one 
barn and to tea in another, 
it was merely traditional 
for me to find myself break- 
ing commandments again, 


although this time a remoter and less special- 
ized decalogue. I coveted, not my neighbor’s 
departed cow nor his delightful wife, nor any 
other thing that was his, except his heavenly 





n of a house. Perhaps it would be more 
exact to say his heavenly house of a barn. 
The barn of the musicale, that on Meeting 
House Lane, is a new one, but whereas millions 
of ladies spend incomputable sums upon con- 
traptions to make themselves look young, this 
barn has elected to make itself look old. (In 
order that it shall not seem that we are poking 
especial fun at oldish ladies, being of them, 
we will here remark, out of abstract justice 
to our sex, that we do not think oldish ladies 


are as apt to try to act voung as the sex which 
they are prone to adore.) This barn has made 
a remarkable success of its effort to conceal 
its youth. Beams, woodwork, and floors have 
been stained a weathered brown which has 
every appearance of age. Its large green doors 


were really old before the barn was born, — 
after the manner of my grandmother and the 
Cause, — having been bought from a wrecker 
who was tearing down an old New York house 
on 86th Street and Park Avenue. The rest of 
the doors and fireplaces of that house are now 
a part of the small Cape Cod cottage which 
was built in front of the barn. As an excuse 
for adding it, we suppose. One lives in the 
house, you see, and has the studio of a barn, 
as in my day, ‘to play in.’ 

It stands in wide meadows on a sloping 
hillside with certain old apple trees round 
about, and certain climbing roses over the 
doors. A large window is cut in the northerly 
end. Opposite this a large fireplace and chim- 
ney of old bricks are found. On the easterly 
side doors have been made which slide and 
slide upon themselves, until it seems almost as 
if the side of the barn had been removed in 
order that the warm sweetness of the meadows 
should enter and assail the senses already 
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ON THE WALL OPPOSITE THE 
OPEN DOORWAY, THROUGH 
WHICH ARE SEEN BLUE spa, 
INDIGO SKY, AND DARK cp- 
DARS, IS A HANGING OF OLD 
ITALIAN SILK BROCADE, CRIM- 
SON WITH AN OVERTONE OF 
BLUE, WHICH HAD TO BE Gor- 
GEOUS INDEED TO HOLD jt 
OWN WITH THE GLORY oF 
OUTDOOR COLOR 


THE NORTH WALL IS EQUALLY 
BEAUTIFUL, WITH ITS JAPANESE 
HANGINGS, SHIP MODEL AND 
SHIPS’ LANTERNS, AND, 
THROUGH THE SMALL-PANED 
WINDOWS, THE SILHOUETTE 
OF APPLE TREES IN THE 
MEADOWS 
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charmed. In the distance the dark cedars, 
blue sea, white ships, and indigo sky might be 
a huge, imperishable tapestry of which the 
sweet meadow with its drowsy, humming, 
clumsy bees is the foreground. 

The hanging on the wall opposite this door- 
way must be a thing of extraordinary beauty 
if it is not to pale into insignificance by com- 
parison. Such a hanging has been found. It 
is a splendid piece of Italian silk brocade, 
yards and yards square, of that wonderful 
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THE SECOND BARN, SHOWN ABOVE, 
WITH THE PLANS BELOW, WAS RE- 
MODELED PRIMARILY FOR A SUMMER 
HOME, AND IS A DELECTABLE BIT OF 
WHIMSEY THROUGHOUT. THIS PHOTO- 
GRAPH SHOWS THE VIEW FROM THE 
LIVING-ROOM TOWARD THE DINING- 
ROOM AND BREAKFAST-PORCH 


old crimson which has blue as an overtone. 
Superimposed upon this hanging is a large old 
mirror in a frame of dull gold. This is not only 
a thing of beauty in itself, but it is able to 
steal the fire of the tapestry of sky and sea and 
transpose it in miniature to its own shining 
surface. A fine old globe on a carven stand is 
effectively placed beneath the mirror and 
reflected therefrom —a hemisphere of blue 
marked off in colors. 

The small-figured Japanese brocades which 
adorn the spaces at each side are perfect foils 
for the crimson, self-figured piece. They are 
of darkish blue and gold with wide borders of 
heavy black satin. Two old paintings of pale, 
distingué ladies, having very dark back- 
grounds (not the ladies let us hope!) and very 
wide black frames —inner-bordered with gold 
—give depth and dignity and haunting charm 
to this finely decorated wall. 

The north wall is equally beautiful. 
the darkness of the grand piano and large 
carved music racks is placed against the bright- 
ness of the meadows and apple trees, which, 
when seen through the small-panéd windows, 
have a mosaiclike quality. Aboyé, high among 
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the rafters, is a model of a ship with a sea- 
green hull which vies with the piano in the 
mere matter of length. Large ‘ships’ lanterns’ 
on brass chains companion it and furnish light 
for the studio. Two more exquisite Japanese 
brocades, both of blue and gold, small-figured 
and bordered in black satin, are hung at each 
side of the window. They serve to carry the 
blue into that end of the room, and at the same 
time make beautiful backgrounds for paintings 
and for two rare porcelaifi fars. 
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At the opposite end of the room a large 
fireplace and chimney mount to the topmost 
peak of the barn. Wide bookcases, mantel 
high, are filled with books which have bindings 
of such warm colors that one feels they may 
have been chosen for decorative purposes 
alone and that the text may be only ‘this and 
that’ — to quote a moderately well advertised 
modern. In fact, were text omitted entirely, 
the bindings, in this place, would be a sufficient 
raison d’étre. Above the bookcases and 
beside the chimney are two superb paintings 
with massive gold frames, while all the smaller 
paintings and objets d’art are of bright color 
or of burnished gold. They gleam against the 
dark background and from the cool depths of 
the large studio. Innumerable small bits of 
pewter and porcelain, as well as many small 
pictures in settings of bright gold, are a part 
of this Russian collection. The furniture is 
of great beauty, and many of the pieces are 
inlaid with rare woods in intricate designs. 

The rugs are chiefly in colors of blue and 
dull rose which, when blended by the eve, 
produce an effect of color not unlike that of 
the large crimson wall hanging. They are, in 
every case, long runners with small patterns, 
and all but one are so placed that their length 
parallels the lines of the floor boards. The 
exception which proves the rule is the rug 
which lies before the fireplace and in front of 
the old sofa upholstered in dark blue velours. 


THE HOUSE 
FRENCH RED AND 
SHADES OF TURQUOISE 
BLUE ARE RAMPANT 
IN THE SPANISH 
POSTER OVER THE 
FIELDSTONE FIRE- 
PLACE, AND UNEX- 
PECTEDLY VIVID IN 
THE NARROW SPACE 
BETWEEN THE SEATS 
AND CASEMENTS 


BALCONIES, WHICH 
ARE A REMNANT OF 
THE HAYLOFT, BOR- 
DER THE SIDES AND 
ONE END OF THE 
ROOM, AND MEET AT 
THE ‘IVORY TOWER’ 
OVER THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE, WHICH IS A 
SORT OF TEUFELS- 
DROCKH RETREAT 


BEAUTIFUL 








It is often necessary when photographing 
interiors to remove pieces of furniture which 
are in the foreground of the picture in order 
that they may not appear distorted in size, or 
may not cut off the view of the deeper parts 
of the room. That was particularly necessary 
in a room so deep and long as this one, which 
had been so fully and completely furnished as 
to make of a barnlike place a homelike room. 
Many fine occasional chairs, many small tables 
and stands, were thus removed in order that 
these comprehensive views might be made. 
Since it-has been possible to give an effect of 
an ‘intimate interior’ to such a large apart- 
ment, it seems worthy of mention here. 

The second barn has been furnished and 
designed for a summer home and is therefore 
very different fram the first, which is at most 
a delightful accessory to a completely equipped 
and furnished house. One has been built in 
order that a rare Russian collection may have 
its own rooftree; and the other has been re- 
built in order that it might be, of its very self, 
a collection. It is a delectable bit of whimsev 
from beginning to end. It seems to have 
perpetrated a rare joke when it turned the 
sheep into the pasture, the cows into the corn, 
and itself into a human habitation. It seems 
to have laid a finger beside its nose when it 
hung a cowbell and stirrup beside the front 
door, or a sleigh bell and chain in the dining- 
room to summon the family to meals. And it 
seems to have had the best fun of all when it 
flung heraldic emblems from its balconies, 
painted fleurs-de-lis on its stanchions, pale blue 
cocks wherever places (Continued on page 182) 
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THIS HOUSE HAS BEEN PLACED IN SUCH A WAY AS TO PRESERVE AS MANY AS POSSIBLE OF 
THE TREES AND THE NATURAL SLOPE OF THE LAND. IT HAS A NARROW TERRACE AT THE 
FOUNDATIONS TO GIVE IT AN APPEARANCE OF STABILITY. THE EXTERIOR WALLS ARE OF 
STUCCO, COLORED A LIGHT SALMON-PINK, WITH A BROOMED SURFACE, AND THE ROOF 
SHINGLES, LAID WITH AN UNUSUALLY NARROW EXPOSURE, ARE GRADUATED IN COLOR 
FROM BLACK AT THE EAVES, THROUGH VARIOUS SHADES OF BROWN, TO A GOLD AT THE 
RIDGE. THE TRIM IS VERY DARK BROWN, AND THE SASHES A DEEP RED 
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PENROSE V. STOUT, ARCHITECT 
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THIS PERGOLA, 
WITH ITS RUSTIC 
LATTICE AND OLD 
GRANITE PILLARS 
WHICH LATER THE 
WHITE WISTERIA 
FESTOONS WITH 
FLOWERS, IS USED 
FOR AN OPEN-AIR 
DINING-ROOM 


Photograph by Adaline D. Piper 








A. GROUP OF INTIMATE GARDENS 
The ‘Bouton Gardens, Roland Park, Baltimore 


IDDEN away by walls of mellow old 

brick is a garden that invites the inter- 
est and envy of everyone who enters its hos- 
pitable gateway. It is known from Maine 
to Florida, and is individual because its crea- 
tors, Mr. and Mrs. Bouton, have built it with 
an inspiration that amounts to nothing less 
than genius. 

No one else had seen the possibilities of the 
wooded ground lying by an old stone quarry. 
It seemed an impossible piece of land to grade, 
and there was no proper level for a house in all 
this wild waste of land. The general layout 
could best have been described as a series of 


BY ADALINE D. PIPER 


hills and hollows, so separated that codrdina- 
tion was out of the question; but it was this 
very difficult feature that appealed to the 
creative ability of Mr. Bouton, himself an 
architect of skill and experience. He visualized 
it as a complete unit of pattern, and made it to 
scale. He knew it to be capable of great va- 
riety, that its succession of levels would add to 
its interest, and so it has proven in the finished 
product — if you can call a garden finished 
that is always changing, providing new oppor- 
tunities and adding new wonders for one’s 
delight. 

From the first Mrs. Bouton decided that it 
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should be a wild garden planted with the flora 
and fauna of Maryland, of which it holds a 
prodigal store. The problem of soils and drain- 
age was studied most carefully. Earth was 
brought from the forests and meadow lands 
and the beds and banks of streams round 
about. Wood mould and leaf mould were 
added lavishly. The hillsides were reinforced 
with the trunks of trees well sunken in the 
light rich soil, which proved most excellent for 
drainage and prevented the washing down of 
the earth during rainstorms. Pilgrimages 
were made to remote parts of the state, and 
great care was taken in transplanting the wild 











fowers and trees. Later on an expert on soils 
was consulted, and whatever was lacking in 
acid or alkali was added — so, should you 
yisit the garden in the springtime, you would 
find all the shy flowers of the forest flourishing 
on the hillsides, for the maker of this garden 
has mastered most of the real problems 
through careful study and experiment, and has 
given her personal supervision to each and 
every tiny plant that has been transplanted 
there. 

As you enter the grilled gateway and walk 
down the stone-flagged paths, the wide- 
spreading branches of the coral and white dog- 
wood make the way a curtain of stars; and 
should you pass to the paths leading to the 
left of the garden, you would walk over a car- 
pet of white violets. The rare yellow orchid, 
the pink orchid which we call the ladyslipper, 
the dogtooth violet, the three-leafed trillium, 
the azalea, the mountain laurel, and the rho- 
dodendron are among the happy sojourners 
that have gladly adopted this new woodland 
home. 

The main path leading to the different 
levels, if you are not led off by the vistas of 
beauty on either side, takes you eventually to 
the house, perched on the edge of the stone 
quarry rich in its copper-colored rocks, from 
which the house has taken its color. A small 
house and a large garden solved the problem 
for the builders of this paradise, as the garden 
was for them of paramount importance. It is 


Photographs by Adaline D. Piper 
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an unobtrusive house, a golden harmony 
framed on either side with rustic pergolas 
planted with white wisterias, whose blossoms 
in the springtime are heavy with bees 


A TINY PAN, HOLDING A BIRD-BATH 

ON HIS GNARLED OLD HEAD, AND 

PLACED IN AN EFFECTIVE SETTING OF 
EVERGREENS 
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Over the generous doorway is a painting of 
Saint Francis and the Birds —a most appropri- 
ate saint, for this garden is a haven for the 
birds as it is for all shy things; and there is such 
lure about the many bird-baths, the shallow 
pools in the small intimate gardens that rise 
from level to level near the house, the fruit 
trees and berry-bearing bushes planted es- 
pecially for their delectation, that it is no 
wonder the birds have set upon this garden 
the seal of their approval by singing their 
songs from heights and hollows, for a mortal 
who understands. 

A stairway cut from the rock leads down 
from the pergola to the lowest level; and here, 
up on the quarry sides, the pale green blades ot 
the iris, the mullein with its soft blanket 
leaves, and — fringing a great barren rock - 
the fragile columbine reflect their loveliness in 
a dark pool hollowed in the rocks below. Tiny 
cascades of water like miniature waterfalls 
flow down the sides of the quarry and empty 
into this pool. 

This lowest level was capable of most un- 
usual treatment. It is the foreground of the 
picture — its pool, the rocks, the steep hillside 
its noble forest trees sheltering the shade-lov- 
ing plants. The house crowning its crest is 
American in its genre, and in its setting. A 
Japanese maple, and flowering plum trees in- 
tensely pink against the blue of the sky, give a 
foreign touch, but these are its only departures 
— these and some old-world garden gods: a 





AT THE LEFT, A SMALL INTIMATE GARDEN LEADING FROM THE HOUSE, AND, AT THE RIGHT, THE 
ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE, AGAINST WHICH THE PINK DOGWOOD MAKES A LOVELY NOTE OF COLOR 
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Luca della Robbia fountain in an old wall, 
several ancient fluted marble columns in one 
of the miniature gardens, and a tiny Pan set 
among the cedars and holding a bird-bath on 
his gnarled old head. 

Almost | think | have left the best until the 
last: a sunken garden with a central pool 
girdled with poppies and candytuft — around 
it a wide circle of lawn, and from this a terrace 
partially enclosed and delightfully shaded 
with crab apple trees. 

This amphitheatre is a surprise as one enters 
it from the wild garden and finds a more so- 
phisticated plan—a place where a drama 
may be staged and fairy-footed maidens may 
circle round and dance by the sunken pool. A 
perfect setting it is for a midsummer night’s 
dream, the music of flute and harp as an ac- 
companiment, and the song of the birds the 
orchestra in this garden of delight. And, in- 
deed, it is here that many such dramas have 
been staged, at the sunset hour or under a 
canopy of stars. 


Semmens yay 
. 





Photograph by Adaline D. Piper 
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THE PLAN SHOWS THE STEEPNESS OF THE 
LOT AND THE SKILL WITH WHICH ITS 
DIFFICULT CONTOURS HAVE BEEN 
ADAPTED IN THE MAKING OF THIS 
SERIES OF INTIMATE GARDENS 





THIS SUNKEN POOL SURROUNDED BY 

WHITE CANDYTUFT AND ORIENTAL 

POPPIES IS REACHED BY A LONG FLIGHT 

OF STAIRS LEADING FROM THE UPPER 
LAWN 






















MODERN SILHOUETTES 


That the Art of Scissor-Cutting is not a Lost 
One is Attested by These Examples 
By Baroness Maydell 


IN THESE PORTRAITS, BARONESS MAYDELL, 
WHO AT AN EARLY AGE WAS A STUDENT OF 
DRAWING AND PAINTING, NOT ONLY HAS 
ACHIEVED EXCELLENT LIKENESSES, BUT 
HAS, IN EACH CASE, ADDED THE REAL 
TOUCH OF THE ARTIST, SO THAT AMAZE- 
MENT AT HER SKILL IS LOST IN THE DELIGHT 
OF HER ART, WHICH SHOWS SUCH NATURAL- 
NESS OF POSE AND SUCH GRACE AND 
DELICACY OF LINE. OF THE CHILDREN, 
THOSE ON THE RIGHT AND LEFT ARE THOSE 
OF MRS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, WHILE THE 
ONE ABOVE IS THE DAUGHTER OF MRS. 
LEWIS GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
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Photographs by Paul J. Weber 
FIG. I. 


EARLY MORNING LIGHT. 


ETCHING BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 








Courtesy of Doll & Richards 


THE DELICATE MISTINESS IS THE 


EFFECT OF LIGHTLY BITTEN LINE ENHANCED BY A THIN FILM OF INK OVER THE PLATE, AND BY A 


TENUOUS, TRANSLUCENT PAPER 


PRINTS FOR THE AVERAGE HOUSEHOLD 
III. Tone, Texture, and Color are Important Points to be Noted when Making a Collection 


UR average householder, let us assume, 
0) oe been sufficiently inoculated with 
enthusiasm to wish to collect, and has become 
sufficiently trustful to apply the principles laid 
down in the second article. He has made the 
thrilling discovery that he can go to an exhi- 
bition and, unaided by current criticism, say, 
‘This print is truthfully drawn, this one 
delicately bitten to suggest a faint shadow; the 
more violent biting in 
this one doesn’t seem 
justified, because it 
makes me see those tree- 
trunks more sharply than 
| should out of doors.’ 
Yet his awakened facul- 
ties will soon make him 
aware that, while pleas- 
ure in honest draughts- 
manship and skillful 
handling of the tool 
furnishes a standard 
more delicate than mere 
interest in subject, it by 
no mean: accounts for all 
his preferences. Why is it 
that certain taking sub- 
jects, like the well-known 
cathedral plates of a 
certain modern etcher, 
may be very conscien- 
tiously drawn, very bril- 
liantly bitten, and yet 
leave us ruefully un- 
moved save perhaps to a 


BY ELIZABETH WHITMORE 


positive detestation of their size and detail; 
whereas some quiet rendering of a familiar 
subject — Walcot’s ‘Park Avenue’ (Fig. 6), or 
Sears Gallagher’s ‘Early Morning Light’ 
(Fig. 1) — always goes straight to the heart of 
the veriest novice? Again, how does André 
Smith capture his delicate gradations of sun- 
light, that render with sure portraiture the very 
atmosphere of a given city, while a contempo- 





FIG. 2. FROM THE PONTE VECCHIO. ETCHING BY JOHN TAYLOR ARMS. 
ATIONS OF TONE AND TEXTURE ARE PRODUCED ENTIRELY ON THE PLATE BY 


BITTEN LINE SUPPLEMENTED BY AQUATINT 
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rary, drawing the same subject, leaves us 
unconscious of all but its shape? The answer 
to such a question, involving as it does some of 
the most delicate processes of the craft, can 
hardly, in the space of a magazine article, be a 
full one; nor would it satisfy us if it were. For 
the secret of perfection, in etching as in cook- 
ery, lies beyond the mere list of ingredients in 
the exquisite justice with which they are 
blended. A good etching 
cannot be produced or 
judged by rule alone. 

But, as we have found 
already, a familiarity 
withingredients and proc- 
esses does whet our per- 
ceptions and_ therefore 
quickens our enjoyment. 
So let us try to discover 
some of the artist’s re- 
sources for texture and 
color. 

Much may be done on 
the plate itself, by regu- 
lation of direction and 
quality in the needle- 
strokes, and of depth in 
the biting. A fair speci- 
men of what may be thus 
obtained, unaided by any 
special devices in print- 
ing, is Mr. Arms’s ‘From 
the Ponte Vecchio’ (Fig. 
2), where, under the 
clear, telling design, lie 





Courtesy of Kennedy & Co. 
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such wide varieties of light and texture. Close 
xamination will show a bewildering variety 
of strokes, each responding to some special 
in the surface portrayed. Notice, 


e 


quality 
where the reflected sun- 
light wavers over the 
surface of the farther 
houses, the slightly trem- 
ulous line of the top- 
heavy needle drawn 
lightly, with relaxed 
hand, through the wax; 
where light meets shad- 
ow in sharp contrast, a 
quick, unwavering, in- 
cisive stroke that feels, 
if ever so slightly, the 
‘pull’ of the copper be- 
low; for shadows on the 
buildings across the 
water, the vibrancy of 
the network of crossed 
lines with its enmeshed 
points of light, especially 
below the arches of the 
loggia; where the actual 
texture of the plaster 
catches the attention, 
now groups of parallel 
lines whose directions 
vary as the plane of the 
surface wavers and shifts 


— now, to indicate the rough crumbled spots, 
patches of dots stippled in with the point of the 
needle. All this rich detail in the river houses 
has, however, been held within a narrow range 


of values and distin- 
guished as a broad, sun- 
lit patch from the warm 
shadow of the covered 
bridge. To keep the dis- 
tinction clear, and yet 
not lose the play of 
luminous reflection 
within the shadow, 
would have been diffi- 
cult, had the artist to 
depend solely on the 
crossing and_ recrossing 
of bitten line; the work 
would have been tedious, 
and control of the biting 
over so large an area 
very hard. So here the 
etcher called in an exten- 
sion of his process — 
etching in tone, or agua- 
tint. That is to say, he 
deposited on his bitten 
plate a shower of resin- 
dust, which, if heated 
gently, will adhere to the 
copper, and provide a 
surface grained with tiny 
acid-resisting particles, 
each surrounded by fine 
lines of bare metal ready 
for biting. When the 
result of the biting is 
printed, there appears a 
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uniform net of black lines, which, if the parti- 
cles be fine enough, seems like an even, shim- 
mering tone, lighter or darker gray according to 
the depth of biting. Single lighter passages 





Courtesy of M. Knoedler & Co 


FIG. 3. THE TYNE. ETCHING BY WILLIAM WALCOT. THE GATHERED LIGHT IN THE 

RIVER IS APPARENTLY PRODUCED BY A HAND-WIPE, STARTING IN THE CENTRE 

WITH A CIRCULAR MOTION, LIGHTENING PRESSURE AND LEAVING MORE INK AS 
IT APPROACHES THE MARGIN OF THE PLATE 


can be obtained with stopping-out and rebiting 
exactly as is done to graduate the strength of 
the bitten line, and thus an etched picture may 
be built up in tone instead of in line. A glance 
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* Courtesy of Brown-Robertson Co. 

FIG. 4. NORMAN BAY, NO. 2. BLOCK-PRINT BY W. J. PHILLIPS. THE COLORS, GRAY 

VIOLET, GREEN, TAWNY YELLOW, BROWN, ARE APPLIED BY SUCCESSIVE PRINT- 

INGS WITH TWO, OR PERHAPS THREE, BLOCKS, EACH CARRYING A PART OF THE 

DESIGN. THE DELIBERATE USE OF THE GRAIN OF THE WOOD SUGGESTS A RIPPLED 
WATER SURFACE 
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at ‘West Forty-second Street, Night’ (Fig. 7) 
will show the sort of effect which may be pro- 
duced, and even, since the ground is unusually 
coarse, the netlike appearance of the tone at 


close range. Other aqua- 
tints of finer grain were 
illustrated in the June 
number. Now, to com- 
plete the ‘Ponte Vec- 
chio,’ after the entire 
plate had been drawn 
and bitten, an aquatint 
ground was laid over it, 
the sunlit portion 
stopped-out, and the 
plate bitten long enough 
to leave a tone over the 
masonry of the bridge, 
subduing, but not con- 
cealing, the etched mod- 
cling below. 

The plate thus pre- 
pared demands of the 
printer only the perfect 
registering of its bitten 
surface on paper. Yet 
many etchers have not 
the patience for so mi- 
nute a rendering, nor the 
restraint to use it dis- 
creetly; the danger of 
overcrowding, especially 


to one who loves the craft for its own sake, is 
obvious, and even the most judicious artist 
may sometimes succumb. And then, after all, 
the process of printing, even for the most 


meticulously prepared 
plate or block, is a nec- 
essary part of the craft. 
Compare a commercially 
printed proof of a mod- 
ern etching, such as 1s 
used for the insert of a 
periodical or book, with 
a proof pulled before the 
plate left the artist's 
control —the_ experi- 
ment may be tried with 
the aid of a friendly 
dealer or in a museum 

and, even where the 
plate has been deliber- 
ately calculated for the 
severe handling involved 
in a large and rapidly 
printed edition, the gulf 
between a good and an 
indifferent proof of the 
same plate is painfully 
evident. This being the 
case, why should not an 
artist make use of the 
opportunities offered by 
a careful printing — the 
warmth and mellowness 
being due to the wise 
choice of ink and paper, 
and the atmospheric 
quality to be obtained 
(Continued on page 184) 
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Lefler B. Maller, Architedt 


THIS TYPE OF STUCCO HOUSE, WITH TILE ROOF AND PATIO, IS PARTICULARLY APPROPRIATE IN THE SOUTHWEST. THIS 
WON THE FIRST PRIZE IN A COMPETITION IN WHICH ONE HUNDRED DESIGNS WERE SUBMITTED 


THE BENEFITS OF COMMUNITY PLANNING 


As Seen in the Development at Palos Verdes, California 


\ \ J OULD you like to live in a neighbor- 

hood where every house and garden 
without exception is attractive — where, if 
you make a good investment and expend love 
and care on your property, you may be certain 
that no careless neighbor or cheap contractor 
may put in next door something that is ugly, 
ungainly, or in such bad taste as to make living 





Lefler B. Miller, Archisel 


BY CHARLES H. CHENEY 


near by most uncomfortable and undesirable, 
to say nothing of the resulting depreciation in 
property values? You will be interested to 
know, then, that an increasing number of 
wholly attractive and protected neighborhoods 
exist, where accepted restrictions make such 
conditions impossible. 

In these communities, which are becoming 


THE PLAN SHOWS HOW 
WELL THE HOUSE AND 
GARAGE ARE TIED TO- 


GETHER BY WALLS, MAK- 
ING ONE LARGE UNIT. AT 
THE LEFT IS A DETAIL OF 
THE FOUNTAIN IN THE 
PATIO DESIGNED BY THE 
ARCHITECT 


more and more popular, every house or build- 
ing must be attractive, harmonious, and rea- 
sonably appropriate for its neighborhood; and 
every garden and bit of planting must show 
that some definite thought has been put upon 
its value not only to the owner but to the 
neighborhood. That people appreciate these 
communities is shown by the fact that where 
the experiment has been tried such neighbor- 
hoods are all well built up, take on increasing 
land values, and invariably attain highly or- 
ganized community spirit and lasting associ- 
ations. They are real ‘home’ neighborhoods on 
a permanent basis. 

Many of the readers of House Beautiful are 
undoubtedly familiar with the two-hundred- 
acre suburb at Forest Hills, Long Island, built 
by the Sage Foundation, where practically 
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| 4T THE RIGHT IS A VIEW OF THE 

GLAZED SUNPORCH, WHICH IS 

SHADED BY A GAYLY COLORED AWN- 

ING SUPPORTED BY DECORATIVE 
POLES 


without exception every house and garden is of 
unusual merit, well and appropriately designed 
and a distinct asset to the neighborhood. This 
has been brought about because the restric- 
tions on this property require that nothing be 
built unless the plans have been previously 
approved by the community architect or art 
jury, thus ensuring that some ideal or standard 
of attractiveness will be maintained. 

This idea of demanding good building and 
planting throughout the neighborhood did not 
originate at Forest Hills but had been develop- 
ing in a small way in many places in a number 
of states. The most thorough system of pro- 
tective restrictions had been worked out at 
Roland Park in Baltimore, where over a thou- 





Lefler B. Miller, Architet 


seacoast with bays, inlets, and glorious 
stretches of Riviera-like scenery —an_ un- 
spoiled area of some 16,000 acres (twenty-five 
square miles). Already five square miles of this 
area, with four principal neighborhood centres, 
have been opened, with the remarkable protec- 
tive requirement that nothing may be built or 
planted unless first approved by a permanently 


AT THE LEFT IS THE MAIN ENTRANCE 
TO THE HOUSE, WHICH IS REACHED 
BY WAY OF THE PATIO, TO WHICH 
THERE IS A GATEWAY ON EITHER 
SIDE, AS THE PLAN SHOWS established committee or art jury of the 
Southwest’s best architects, which stands con- 

tinuously on guard, with veto power not only 

over general house and garden designs but 

also over all business (Continued on page 180) 





Lefler B. Miller, Archited 


sand acres were developed on the principle 
that people care about their homes and neigh- 





borhoods and that it pays to prevent the care- 
less or cheap builder from putting up something 
that will not be a credit or an asset to either 
the owner or the community. As long ago as 
; 1893 Roland Park proved the value of this 


experiment. Now we find a considerable num- 
ber of suburban tracts, some of very consider- 
able size, scattered across the country from 
New York to San Francisco, where similar 
protective measures have been taken, to the 
great benefit of all who live there. 

The largest and most complete community 
of this sort has been established along the 
shores of the Pacific near Los Angeles in the 
great Palos Verdes development, where a 
peninsula of gently rolling hills juts out into 
the Pacific Ocean toward Catalina Island, 
having more than twelve miles of soft southern 


IN THE PATIO OF THE INN, LA VENTA, 
AT PALOS VERDES, IS THIS ATTRAC- 
TIVE POOL 





Photograph by Ernest M. Pratt Pierpont and Walter S. Davis, Architects; Olmied Brothers, Landscape Archsted 
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By 


Frances 


oe E houses in the world are like those ladies who, at 
social affairs, have somewhere a single long slender panel 
or streamer trailing from an otherwise conventional dress, a 
floating, trainlike appendage that streams capriciously after 
them on the floor. A wisplike train of this order is simply 
made for a man to plant his foot on. But every man who steps 
on the thing, if he is at all of a punctilious type, feels covered 
with mortification and socially undone. 

Certain ornamental pitfalls in a house can similarly blight 
the spirits of a masculine guest. He comes upon a dainty little 
‘scatter rug,’ for instance, placed maliciously in his path on a 
highly polished floor, a little mat so light in itself that it will 
go slithering out unexpectedly if a man thoughtlessly treads 
upon it with any earnestness or momentum of forward-looking 
gait. The hostess who plants such a rug in the thick of traffic 
takes it for granted that it will be occasionally roughed up. 
The good athletic guest will not actually fall on it; he will only 
skid, and she thinks none the less of him for that. But he 
thinks less of himself. He would like to have appeared able to 


preserve at least his footing on the polished social floor. 


i. your own house, you cannot always tell beforehand what 
may prove to be a pitfall to guests. But if you find your- 
self saving consolingly to a discomfited visitor, ‘Oh, people are 
always doing that!’ you may know at once that vou have a 
Jittle pitfall in your home. 

Household pitfalls are of two classes: those like the rug that 
actually trip you (for example, an amusing arch-shaped iron 
foot-scraper placed incorrectly so far out on a circular front 
step that it may catch the unwary toe in the dark, after the 
manner of a croquet wicket on a shadowy lawn), and those 
pitfalls that only make the guest feel flat, without upsetting 
him physically in any way. 

Of this second order are those bits of interesting furniture 
that have been ‘restored,’ but whose restoration is slackening 
in its glue. The comb-back top of a chair, for instance, that 
stays well in place, all the spindles neatly in their sockets, 
unless you lift it suddenly by its comb and try to carry it 
about; such a chair, or one with an arm-rest that comes off if 
too vigorously treated, will always make a capital device for 
conserving the humility of your guest. Let one of these chairs 
come to pieces in his hands, and he feels condemned. He has 
no way of knowing that the thing has come apart before. He 
feels like a primitive Vandal —‘the first that ever burst.’ 

I once knew a celebrated hostess whose Sunday-afternoon 
teas were an institution in a large circle of her devotees. Each 


Lester 


Warner 


devotee would always bring with him any interesting new- 
comer that happened to be about. You were always sure to 
see coming and going informally such lions as were in town — 
authors, etchers, musicians, architects, and professors of 
every age. This hostess had one failing, the taste for all kinds 
of casually poised foreign articles of beauty or convenience 
around her rooms: a slender lovely tripod for an ivy plant, for 
instance, artfully stationed so that a gentleman absorbed in 
chat would back into it; a hanging mediaeval lantern into 
which an over-tall gentleman, rising suddenly to greet a lady, 
might dash his head. And particularly some long-stemmed, 
triangular little iron tables from abroad, the kind of individual 
tea table that you share with two or three others as you poise 
your sandwich and your cup of tea. 

This hostess was an expert and indefatigable introducer, and 
she used to shift her guests skillfully about, permitting nobody 
to finish a cup of tea without sitting in at least three successive 
corners of the room and talking to at least a dozen new ac- 
quaintances, and incidentally ‘negotiating his feet among 
several of these little tables meanwhile. The tables would have 
been safe enough if their legs had gone down predicably all the 
way; but the tables as well as the guests had feet, rather long 
slim feet, size 7, width triple A, spread out for their better 
balance on the floor. A literary gentleman, rising cordially 
and starting off across the room at his hostess’s command, was 
all too likely to take the table with him by one foot. In a 
single delightful afternoon of ‘assisting’ at these teas, | have 
seen three successive celebrities go down into social disaster 


and devastation in this way. 


HE pitfall will always vary with the house: an unexpected 
T extra step at the foot of a stair; a window shade which, 
when you go to pull it down, snaps up to the ceiling and has to 
be gone after with scaling-irons; a clock on the shelf that has 
stopped at some plausible hour, and makes you think you 
have plenty of time for your train; a smoking-stand with a 
single attenuated leg; a Corona typewriter on a tripod, with 
one of its pods thrust forth; a gray cat who likes to sit in the 
dim recesses of a taupe-upholstered chair; an electric bell under 
the table so placed that the guest of honor may unconsciously 
plant his toe on it and so call the maid — all these and more 
besides. We could go on indefinitely adding to them, but we 
need not add them to our homes. 

Any widely experienced ‘house guest’ could paraphrase an 
old motto from the classics in this way: ‘On my wanderings, 
many pitfalls have | seen; and into some of them, | fell.’ 
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The Queen Anne Studios, Decorators 


APARTMENT, SHOWN ON THIS AND THE THREE SUCCEED- 
AS ISOLA BELLA. THE DESK 
AND THE ARMCHAIRS ARE 


KNOWN 
DOUBLE SASH-CURTAINS OF 


FIGURES, 
ARE 


ZUBER PAPER 


DULL GOLD 
WINDOWS 


THE 
LACQUER, WITH 


Photographs by Burr A. Church and Paul J. Weber 
THIS SMALL WRITING-ROOM IN A REMODELED BOSTON 
BEAUTIFUL 
IN THE 


ING PAGES, HAS WALLS COVERED WITH 

AND CHAIR ARE OF OLD BLACK CHINESE 

FRENCH, COVERED WITH ANCIENT SILK NEEDLEWORK. 
JADE GREEN SILK MADRAS, EDGED WITH GOLD GIMP 
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IN THE DINING-ROOM, AGAINST WALLS OF A 
WARM CREAM, WOODWORK OF THE SAME COLOR, 
AND A VELVET CARPET OF DARK GREEN WITH 
FIGURES OF TAN, THE CHAIRS, COVERED WITH 
OLD ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK, AND THE EXQUISITE 
SHERATON SECRETARY-BOOKCASE, HOLDING VARI- 
OUS CHOICE PIECES OF CHINA AND GLASS, ADD 
RICH NOTES OF COLOR. A PAIR OF SMALL CHIP- 
PENDALE MIRRORS HANG ON EITHER SIDE OF THE 
DOOR, AND TWO OVAL PORTRAITS, EARLY EX- 
AMPLES OF GAINSBOROUGH’S WORK, ON EITHER 
SIDE OF THE SECRETARY. THE LARGE DOOR 
BETWEEN HALL AND DINING-ROOM HAS BEEN 
INGENIOUSLY MADE INTO A SMALL ARCHED 
OPENING WITH THE SPACES ON EITHER SIDE 
FILLED IN WITH GRISAILLE PANELS PAINTED ON 
CANVAS AND SET IN FRAMES OF WOOD PAINTED 
TO SIMULATE VEINED MARBLE, IN CREAM-WHITE 
AND BLACK 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM HAS WALLS PAINTED IN A 
CREAMY TAN TONE, AGAINST WHICH THE GREEN 
MARBLE MANTEL AND VERDURE TAPESTRY FORM 
A RICH CONTRAST. TWO OF THE TREASURES OF 
THE ROOM ARE THE FINE PORTRAITS SEEN IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE: THE ONE OVER THE 
MANTEL, OF GEORGE HIBBERT, PAINTED BY JOHN 
HOPPNER, R. A., AND THE OTHER, THE PORTRAIT 
OF A LADY, BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. THE STOOL 
BEFORE THE FIRE, OF THE WILLIAM AND MARY 
PERIOD, IS COVERED WITH OLD RED DAMASK 
WHICH HAS APPLIQUED FIGURES IN GOLD. THE 
MANTEL DISPLAYS A PAIR OF OLD BRISTOL JARS, 
AND A PAIR OF RARE WAX BUSTS. OVER THE OAK 
GATE-LEGGED TABLE HANGS A STRIP OF OLD 
ITALIAN EMBROIDERY IN SOFT, FADED TONES 
OF GREEN, AND YELLOWS, TANS, AND PINKS 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THIS CORNER OF THE DRAWING-ROOM SHOWS ONE OF THE FRONT WINDOWS HUNG WITH FLOOR-LENGTH CURTAINS 
OF ANCIENT CARDINAL DAMASK OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, EDGED WITH FRINGE. BETWEEN THE WINDOWS 
A MAGNIFICENT AND VERY RARE CHIPPENDALE MIRROR WHICH STILL BOASTS ITS ANCIENT GLASS HANGS OVER 
AN EARLY CHIPPENDALE SOFA COVERED WITH NEEDLEPOINT OF THE SAME PERIOD. ON THE WALLIS A BRUSSELS 
VERDURE TAPESTRY OF THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, AND ON THE FLOOR ASUPERB FERAGHAN RUG 
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A COOL AUGUST GARDEN 
Where White and ‘Blue Flowers and Gray Foliage Supplant ‘Red and Yellow 


UT Nature provides reds and yellows in 
allen my neighbor contended val- 
jantly, over the garden hedge. 

‘Oh, Nature,’ | sniffed. ‘A garden must im- 
prove upon Nature!’ 

] turned back to the cool August garden 
with pleasure, grateful that it had been 
planned and planted the year before for just 
this gray, green, and white coolness. The 
border of plantainlilies (Hosta plantaginea 
grandiflora) was at the height of its blossoming 
—the lilies sweet with their clean, fruity 
fragrance, and the large green leaves drooping 
gracefully over the sod along the edge of the 
border. Behind them were the bluish green 
leaves and soft blue flowers of Linum perenne, 
and among them, here and there, a lance of iris 
leaf and the bloom of Platycodon and shasta 
daisies. Between the plantainlilies were blue 
Carpathian harebells and _ forget-me-nots. 
Behind these flowers, and between them and 


PLAINTAINLILIES, WITH THEIR SWEET, 

CLEAN, FRUITY FRAGRANCE, AND 

LARGE, GRACEFUL GREEN LEAVES, AND 

WHITE PHLOX ARE IMPORTANT IN AN 
AUGUST GARDEN 


WITH WHITE PREDOMINATING, AND 

COOL BLUE AND PALE YELLOW INTER- 

SPERSED, AN AUGUST BORDER CAN BE 
COOL AND REFRESHING 


BY HELEN HART OAKES 


the vine-covered fence, were tall white phlox, 
Veronica longifolia subsessilis, and Artemisia 
lactiflora, with a few spikes of Galtonia can- 
dicans, Liatris, and pale yellow gladiolus. At 
each end of the long border 
grew a clump of Lilium au- 
ratum and of monkshood 
fully five feet tall, the Sparks 
variety, whose dark blue 
flowers have the powdery 
bloom of the Concord grape. 

Wherever possible among 
the plants there have been 
put in gray-leaved foliage 
plants, — Artemisia abrota- 
num and A. montana, Cen- 
taurea cineraria and C. 
gymnocar pa, or Santolina cha- 
maecyparissus incana, — to 
give the soft, cool effects and 
help to bind the other flow- 
ers into the tapestry of gar- 
den pictures. Last year | 
introduced a few dusty-mill- 
ers into the ground planting 
of pansies around roses in a long, narrow bed. 
In a short time it was a bed of dusty-miller, 
with the pansies stretching their stems to get 
their heads above the lusty growth of the 
centaureas. With flower stems a quarter of a 
yard long, the pansies managed it; and their 
blue and purple tones were lovely among the 
gray leaves. Next summer, instead of pan- 
sies, Balcony Blue petunias will be tried there. 

Santolina chamaecyparissus incana is one of 
the very prettiest of the gray foliage plants. 
It is perfectly hardy, and it can also be potted 
and taken into the house in winter, where it 
does equally well. The perennial alyssum or 
Basket of Gold (Alyssum saxatile compactum), 
which made a gay, golden edging in the early 


FLOWERS 





ESPECIALLY LOVELY FOR 
THE AUGUST 
ARE THE BLUISH GREEN 
LEAVES AND SOFT BLUE 
OF LINUM 
PERENNE 


spring, contributes its share of beauty to the 
garden all summer long with its unusual gray- 


ish leaves. A good effect is obtained here by 


having the blue and purple violas planted 


among the alyssum. 
Cimicifuga, white pentste- 
mon, and Matricaria com- 
bined with Veronica and light 
and dark blue Salvias help 
out with their cool coloring 
in other parts of the garden, 
and a group of white yarrow 
and Campanula rotundifolia 
is pretty. The Buddleia or 
summer lilac, which blooms 
in August and September, 
the Vitex macrophylla, a 
shrub with blue flowers, the 
gray foliage of the many 
members of the Dianthus 
family, and the early bloom- 
ing Cerastium tomentosum, 
all are valuable in the late 
summer. Annual larkspur, 
poppies, and Phlox drum- 
mond, and the white blossoms of the hardy 
pea vine (Lathyrus), also Lilium speciosum 
rubrum, belong to the August garden. The 
red Lathyrus is not a pleasing shade, but the 
white everlasting pea, so seldom seen in gar- 


GARDEN 


dens nowadays, bears long spikes of waxy 
blossoms very nearly like sweet peas in all but 
fragrance, which they totally lack. Trained on 
a lattice, the Lathyrus will furnish cut flowers 
for many weeks, and makes a good background 
for a group of Nicotiana affinis and pale 
pink phlox planted to hide the lower branches, 
which sometimes grow rusty in late summer. 

The garden in August, if carefully planned, 
may be a retreat from the dust and heat of 
summer; white, blue, (Continued on page 180) 














A HOUSE WITH ITS TREE 


The Home of J. Vaughan Dennett, at Framingham, Massachusetts, 


HERE is a permanence and charm about 
T the old houses of New England that must 
hold a very direct appeal, not only for true 
New Englanders, but for all those who find an 


interest in what has been wrought over 
a long period of gentle or vigorous labor 
and who have a genuine concern for the 
future. 

An old house has a human quality 
that may be tragic or peaceful accord- 
ing as the lives it has sheltered have 
been grave or gay; its very exterior 
seems often to reflect what has taken 
place under its roof. Even the differ- 
ent rooms may house their particular 
The cold, bleak chambers 
have sheltered both life 
and subsequent death. The rambling 
old kitchens, with their adjoining pan- 
tries and cellarways, seem to be frag- 
rant and steeped with the feasts of the 
past. Here the pickles, the jellies, the 
cakes, the meats, and the syrups were 
boiled and baked and stewed. The 
rafters themselves have become colored 
and beautiful with the homely proc- 
esses that daily took place in such 
kitchens. The living-rooms, where the 
family sat in the long evenings, chat- 
ling, napping, sewing, or spinning by 
the lovely candlelight, breathe forth a 
romance of olden days and peaceful 
ways. The attics — dark, mysterious, 
and with sloping roofs — are alive with 
the discarded articles of former genera- 
tions. Old bandboxes, spinning wheels, 
trunks outlined in row after row of 
brass nails; old gowns, decorative and 
stiff, old bonnets, drooping and faded, 
hanging from rusty nails — all tell of 


dramas. 
seem to 


Restored by Hartley ‘Dennett, Architect 
BY LYDIA GARRISON 


pomp and circumstance, of romance and adven- 
ture, of toil and tinsel. 

The house here shown stands quite alone in 
the midst of a broad stretch of rolling, open 


regard 





THE HOUSE AND THE TREE CANNOT BE CONSIDERED 

SEPARATELY. WHILE THEY HAVE NOT GROWN UP 

TOGETHER, THE TREE HAS SHELTERED THE HOUSE, AS 

ITS OWN, TOO MANY YEARS TO BE A THING APART. 

THE FAR-REACHING SWEEP OF ITS GIANT LIMBS IN- 

CLUDES THE ENTIRE ROOF OF THE HOUSE AND FORMS A 
MOST NOBLE SETTING 
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land. It was built without fear or regard for 
any future neighbors, but with a thoughtful 


for its relationship with the sun. Per- 


haps many old New England houses owe the 


essence of their charm to this apparent 
carelessness of position on their own 
land. They face the road, or they turn 
their backs on it. They snuggle close to 
the crossroad, or they stand far back 
and regard it with silent and pleasant 
curiosity. The men who built these old 
houses had learned even then that 
neighbors may change and roads may 
come and go, but the sun and the 
winds they had with them always and 
were to be reckoned with. And so they 
planned accordingly. 

Close to the house towers an elm, so 
ancient that it must have been a very 
old tree long before Dr. Holmes began 
to take interest in the great and perfect 
trees of Massachusetts. He says: ‘I 
shall speak of trees as we see them, 
love them, adore them in the fields, 
where they are alive, holding their green 
sunshades over our heads, talking to us 
with their hundred thousand whisper- 
ing tongues, looking down on us with 
that sweet meekness which belongs to 
huge, but limited organisms, — which 
one sees in the brown eyes of oxen, but 
most in the patient posture, the out- 
stretched arms, and the heavy-droop- 
ing robes of these vast beings endowed 
with life, but not with soul, — which 
outgrow us and outlive us, but stand 
helpless, — poor things! — while Na- 
ture dresses and undresses them, like 
so many full-sized but underwitted 
children.’ 
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BY HAPPY ARRANGEMENT, THE LIVING-ROOM 
AND THE DINING-ROOM HAVE BEEN THROWN 
INTO ONE LARGE L-SHAPED ROOM WITH MANY 
WINDOWS NORTH AND EAST. THE BROAD OLD 
FIREPLACE STRIKES THE KEYNOTE OF GENUINE 
HOSPITALITY, AND ALL THE FIRE UTENSILS 
HANG READY FOR USE, AS IN THE DAYS OF THE 
FIRST OWNERS 


A MAHOGANY SECRETARY OF DELICATE 
BEAUTY, AND AN OLD CLOCK NOW * STARTING 
ON ITS SECOND CI NTURY, ADD DISTINCTION 
AND BEAUTY TO THE LIVING-ROOM. FROM 
ITS WINDOWS ONE LOOKS OUT ON A BROAD 
MEADOW UNSPOILED BY MAN, AND THE 
FRENCH DOOR GIVES A FEELING OFCLOSENESS TO 
THE EARTH THAT IS SATISFYING AND HEALTHY 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE SOUTH END OF THE LIVING-ROOM WHERE ITS DADO, ITS INTIMATE OLD 


WINDOWS, AND 
FORMER STATE. 


ACCENTS THE BEAUTY OF THIS ROOM 


It is a most impressive tree. Its huge, 
drooping branches spread and explore over 
walls and away into the adjoining fields. As a 
frame and setting for the old house, this elm 
shelters and stands guard with a stately dig- 
nity almost maternal in its might. The owner 
—like Dr. Holmes — has his great and deep 
feeling for all trees, and has given much care 
and devotion to the preservation of this old 
relic. The house was built in 1774, but the elm 
was a part of the primeval forest and had stood 
in waiting many long seasons before man built 
a house beneath its shade. 

While the records of the town of Framing- 
ham show the house was built by one Daniel 
Rugg, it was owned by several generations of 
the Gates family until the present owner 
rescued it in 1905. At that date it was in a 
state of pathetic dilapidation. Windows were 
gone, blinds rattled loose where hinges had 
dropped, and even the roof had given way and 
sagged in forlorn and desolate quiet. The 


restoration was almost surgical in its complete- 
ness. The old house was stripped to the frame 
and stood free and ready to take on new life. 
The original general plan was changed only in 
so far as it was necessary to make way for the 
conveniences of modern living. The old fire- 


Photographs by Charles Darling 


THE SIMPLE OLD FIRE- 
PLACE-FACING OF 
PINE, AND THE PAN- 
ELING ABOVE, HAVE 
BEEN LEFT FREE TO 
TAKE ON THEIR OWN 
COLOR — A RICH, LU- 
MINOUS BROWN. 
HERE AGAIN THE 
OWNER HAS MADE 
HIS OWN CASE FOR 
BOOKS, AND THE 
MORE PRETENTIOUS 
CASE FOR THE GRAND- 
FATHER CLOCK 





ITS FORMAL PANELING HAVE BEEN RESTORED TO THEIR 
THE ANCESTRAL PORTRAIT, QUAINT AND QUIETLY COLORFUL, 


THE ALMOST AUSTERE 
SIMPLICITY OF THIS 
CHAMBER CARRIES ITS 
OWN CHARM. THE 
ANCIENT HIGHBOY, 
THE OLD CHAIR, THE 
TINY MAPLE TABLES, 
THE OLD FOUR- 
POSTER, AND THE 
HOOKED RUG ALL 
CONTRIBUTE THEIR 
OWN HIGHLY INDI- 
VIDUAL BEAUTY 








places were carefully restored, but an adequate 
furnace was installed. Electricity has not 
altogether taken the place of candles and the 
hardwood floors have a look of belonging with 
the house itself. Here and there the owner him- 
self has shown his hand and has made his own 
bookcases, hammered out the missing half of 
some old hinge, or added a delicate bit of pine 
moulding. And the old house has enjoyed these 
special attentions, and has responded gallantly! 

The same sincerity that restored the house 
has furnished it. Old maple, old pine, mahog- 
any; dull, satiny pewter, shining brass, crude 
iron; hand-woven coverlets, hooked rugs, and 
tall and stately clocks all form a part of the 
pleasant, genuine atmosphere of the house. 
Even the arrangement of the furniture sug- 
gests other days. The dining-table stands close 
to the huge, friendly hearth of that room. The 
small bedside tables — with candlesticks — 
are placed close by the high four-posters, and 
the fire tools are hung intimately at hand. 
Old baskets, placed here and there throughout 


the house, add a touch of industry and charm. 

As for the man who would go on a romantic 
adventure, the man who would find old-time 
peace for his soul, let him hunt out and own an 
old house. It may be little more than an old 
cellar — overrun with bittersweet vine — into 
which the old frame is fast drooping; it may be 
only one part of the frame; but it will still 
hold something appealing and genuine. It will 
begin to breathe with his first interest. Some- 
thing of his own will go into it, and come back 
to him multiplied and glorious. The sweat of 
his brow, the ache of his back, the weariness of 
many steps, will be as bread cast upon the wa- 
ters, returning after many days in the peace anc 
the friendly response that can be found in an 
old house brought again into life and dignity. 
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A 
FARM 
GROUP 


HARDING AND SEAVER, 
ARCHITECTS 


HALLAM L. MOVIUS, 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


THE BUILDINGS ON THE ESTATE OF 
DR. RUFUS COLE AT MOUNT KISCO, 
NEW YORK, CONSISTING OF FARMER’ S 
COTTAGE, WAGON SHED, GARAGE 
AND STABLE, CONSTITUTE AN OR- 
DERLY, WELL-DESIGNED, AND AT- 
TRACTIVE GROUP. NOT ONLY IS THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE BUILDINGS 
PLEASING, BUT THE PLANTING HAS 
BEEN CARRIED OUT IN HARMONY 
WITH THEIR INFORMAL CHARACTER 
OF AND HAS BEEN WELL PLACED 
TO GIVE A SOFTENING EFFECT AND 
PROVIDE PROPER EMPHASIS 
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Photograph by Jobn Wallace Gillies 


THE HOUSE OF J. L. POOL, ESQ. 


THIS HOUSE IS VERY FORTUNATE IN ITS SETTING BEHIND FIELDSTONE WALLS 
AND WELL-GROWN TREES, A'VD THE RUGGED CHARACTER OF THE SURROUNDING 
COUNTRY HAS BEEN ALLOWED TO COME UP ALMOST TO ITS VERY FOUNDATIONS. 
| OF WIDE CLAPBOARDS OF CREAM COLOR, WITH GREEN BLINDS, THE HOUSE 
FOLLOWS CLOSELY COLONIAL PRECEDENTS, AND YET HAS ITS OWN INDIVIDUALITY 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


F. 8. WONHAM, 














DIGNITY AND A CERTAIN 
SOLID, SUBSTANTIAL CHARAC- 
TER ARE GIVEN TO THIS HOUSE 
BY ITS LOW, HORIZONTAL 
LINES, ITS MASSIVE CHIMNEYS, 
AND A DOORWAY THAT IS 
STRONG ENOUGH TO HOLD ITS 
PLACE AS THE DOMINANT AND 
ONLY DECORATIVE FEATURE. 
THE HOUSE IS OF HARVARD 
BRICK, THE ROOF OF GREEN 
AND PURPLE SLATE, THE DOOR- 
WAY OF WOOD, AND THE SILLS, 
CHIMNEY-CAPS, AND BASE 
COURSE OF CAST CEMENT 
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N the wooded district of Sussex, within 
view of the South Downs, lies Lindfield— 
one of the quaintest towns of that picturesque 











THE TERRACE ON THE SOUTH SIDE 

OF THE HOUSE, SHOWING FOUR 

CLIPPED YEWS IN FRONT OF THE 

ENTRANCE PORCH. NOTICE HOW 

NEAR THE GARDENS ARE TO THE 
TERRACE 


and narrow streets, upon which front 
the cottages of the inhabitants. The 
manor house of the village, hidden 
from the highroad to the north of the 
green, is appropriately known as 
‘Old Place,’ because it is possessed 
of a spirit of age which seems to 
antedate even its probable origin 
in 1590. 

To the left of the oak entrance 
gates, the gardener’s cottage stands 
like a gate-lodge in surveillance of 
those who come within the outer 
gates. It is a plaster and timber 
structure, probably as old as the 
manor house, with an overhanging 
second story under a thatched roof, 
nicely stitched at the ridge and the 
eaves to prevent the thatching from 
blowing about in the wind. Between 








OLD PLACE 


A Picturesque Manor House in Lindfield, Sussex 
BY ROBERT NATHAN CRAM 


county. The tiny village is spread about a 
wide green, or common, which is crossed by a 
stream bordered on either side by footpaths 


the cottage and street, a high hedge 
encloses a simple cottage-garden of a few roses, 
herbs, and flowering annuals. 

Beyond, at the north side of the house, lies 
the main courtyard, which terminates with a 
service wing extending at right angles from 
the main house. An archway under the service 
wing gives access to the service court and the 
garage at the northeast corner of the main 
house. 

The courtyard fagade of Old Place has been 
rather overscrupulously restored, and its trim 
plaster and timberwork have lost their ancient 

weathered character. The west end, 





toward the street, however, typifies 
the true nature of the structure, with 
its old brick and rugged timbering, 
many tiny-mullioned windows, and 
overhanging porch nearly obscured 
by vines. 

Between the west front and the 
gate opening upon the highroad, a 
broad gravel walk is lined with 
columnar Irish yews, backed by 
perennial borders and high hedges, 
creating a small enclosed garden 
between the house and the road — 
suggestive of old New England front- 
yard gardens. At the end near the 
house, a delicate wrought-iron gate 
separates the garden from the en- 
trance-court; while on the opposite 
side an opening in the hedge leads 
into the intricately designed south 
gardens. 





THE LONG TURF WALK THAT RUNS 

EAST AND WEST TOWARD THE 

RIGHT WING OF THE HOUSE. ON 

THE RIGHT OF THE PATH, 

SCREENED BY THE PERENNIAL 

BORDER AND HIGH HEDGE, IS THE 
SERVICE COURT 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE RIGHT 
Is TAKEN LOOKING ACROSS THE 
GARDENS TOWARD THE SOUTH 
FACADE OF THE HOUSE. THIS 
GARDEN IS FILLED WITH TALL 
BRIGHT PERENNIALS, AND HAS A 
MUSHROOM-SHAPED CLIPPED 
LAUREL IN THE CENTRE OF EACH 
OF THE TURF SQUARES 


The southern facade of Old Place 
most suitably lends itself to the main 
garden scheme upon this side. Its long 
brick and timber front, with four 
gables, Tudor porch, and _ projecting 
end-wings, fits itself excellently for an 
intimate and pleasing relation to a 
garden. The Tudor porch with ar- 
morial decorations and unusual carved 
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bargeboards marks the central axis, 
while the many-casemented windows, 
the slate-roofed gables, and the single 
and grouped chimneys furnish interest- 
ing diversity to the flanking walls. 
Here, then, opposite the ancient 
porch, stands a columnar sundial —a 
twisted pillar with dials and gnomons 
upon its four vertical faces, surmounted 
by a bronze pelican. The inscription 
upon the south dial is Nunc Sol: Nunc 
Umbra. About its base are four oval- 
clipped evergreens. From this lofty sun- 


THIS LITTLE SECLUDED ANNUAL 

GARDEN LIES EAST OF THE CRO- 

QUET LAWN AND SOUTH OF THE 

LONG WALK FROM THE EAST 

WING OF THE HOUSE. IT IS 

HIDDEN FROM THIS WALK BY 
HIGH HEDGES 
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LOOKING TOWARD THE COLUM- 
| NAR SUNDIAL IN THE CENTRE 
OF THE GARDEN ON THE SOUTH 
SIDE OF THE HOUSE. THIS TWISTED 
| PILLAR HAS DIALS AND GNOMONS 
| ON ITS FOUR VERTICAL FACES, AND 
| IS SURMOUNTED BY A BRONZE 
PELICAN 





dial, the garden paths, lined with perennial 
borders and Irish yew, go toward the four 
points of the compass. 

When Mr. Walter E. Tower, a noted 
English architect, acquired Old Place, he 
found in this area a sort of pattern parterre 
—a geometrical design of beds filled with 
a motley collection of roses, low peren- 
nials, and bedding plants, which produced 
the effect of a brightly colored rug spread 
out upon the lawn. Under his direction, 
these low plants were removed and tall 
introduced. By this 


bright perennials 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








AT THE LEFT OF THE ENTRANCE 
GATE IS THE GARDENER’S corT- 
TAGE OF PLASTER AND TIMBER 
CONSTRUCTION, WITH AN OVER- 
HANGING SECOND STORY AND 
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THATCHED ROOF NICELY STITCHED 
AT THE RIDGE AND EAVES FOR 
ANCHORAGE 
| j 
the parish churchyard eastward to ; 
the great lawn, continuing past the 
tennis lawn in an allée of Irish vew, ‘ 
and terminating at the Bishops Gates 
at the edge of the park. The lime | 
walk makes an effective screen be-  , , 
tween the garden by the house and | 
other gardens beyond, so that all ) 
will not be revealed at a glance, but | 
may be known only by discovery | 
through devious ways. 
Returning to the sundial, the | 
south walk crosses under the lime ° | 
allée into a turf walk between high | 
yew hedges clipped in a buttressed , 
| architectural design, which leads to | 
‘ the remarkably appropriate ban- | 
queting-house at the end — a modern 
| timber and (Continued on page 190) | | 
‘ 
revision of the planting, to-day the garden ; _ ] | 
is full of hollyhocks, larkspur, Olympic | | 
mullein, Italian alkanet, and other stately THIS PLAN IS WORTH STUDY- 
perennials, which send up bright spikes of ING IN DETAIL. IT SHOWS 
color against the dark walls of the house. NOT ONLY THE RELATION 
The centre of each of the four turf squares OF THE VARIOUS UNITS I) ; 
outlined by the perennial beds is marked eS ee ee ee 
by low mushroom-shaped clipped laurels. — en vnist 
cae é - : THESE HAS BEEN ENCLOSED 
W estward from the sundial, one finds oto wank & sane 
a simple and secluded lawn enclosed by FRATURE. ‘THD BB. =e 
hedges. Bounding the main perennial CIALLY APPARENT WHEN 
garden and the lawn on the south side, THE PLAN IS STUDIED WITH | 
a dense allée of clipped limes extends from THE PHOTOGRAPHS | 
| 
} | 
| | 
| | 
} 
| 
| THE WEST END OF THE HOUSE, TOWARD THE 
| STREET, SHOWS THE TRUE NATURE OF THE 
| STRUCTURE WITH ITS OLD BRICK AND RUGGED 
| TIMBERING, MANY MULLIONED WINDOWS, AND 
OVERHANGING PORCH NEARLY OBSCURED BY 
OLD PLACE one VINES 
ne ED SURVEY ry ry MOUNT 
CHARLE 5 Ww. FLIC rT ZN = A y . 
anseannee \ : 4 
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TRAYS OLD AND NEW 


Excellent Examples of Early American and Imported English ones Furnish Models for Craftsmen To-day 
BY MARGARET B. PLASS 


MONG the colorful bits of Early Ameri- 
A can furnishings now the vogue in the 
original and in reproduction, the japanned 
and decorated tray holds an important place. 

Battered and rusty, its brilliant gold 
tarnished and rubbed from age and wear, it 
has been brought to the light of day from 
attic or cellar, to furnish its lucky owner with 
a brilliant overmantel decoration, or to 
bring out the rich darkness of the furniture 
in his Colonial dining-room. 

Many of these trays hail from the seaport 
towns of the Colonies — Gloucester, Salem, 
and Portsmouth — where they were orig- 
inally brought by traders from China. The 
earliest variety were of pulp and wood lac- 
quered and richly ornamented with Oriental 
designs. There was little or no color work on 
these Far Eastern trays. They were usually of 
black or Chinese red, intricately bordered with 
gilt, and bearing, as a centre decoration, land- 
scapes, figures, and Chinese interiors in raised 
gold and black. 

The metal tray was developed first at Ponty- 
pool, in Wales, where it was made of tin from 
the mines of that country. The early product 
was oblong in shape with openings at either 
end to act as handles, but later the pie-crust 
and kidney-shaped trays were developed and 
these are most desired by collectors to-day. In 
Birmingham, England, during the 
latter eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, there was a great output of 
these metal trays, decorated first to 
imitate the Chinese, and later in 
original designs by skilled craftsmen. 
Lucky the collector who owns a pie- 
crust tray stamped Pontypool or 
Birmingham, for in these towns the 
industry reached its highest point. 
Excellence of quality, design, and 
color is to be found in the imported 
trays, but those of the earliest Amer- 
ican type lack their delicacy and show 
the crudeness of less practised hands. 

A book published in England in 
1688 by John Stalker, called The Art 
of Japanning and Varnishing, un- 








REPRODUCTION OF BIRMINGHAM TRAY 

IN THE NICHOLAS BIDDLE COLLECTION, 

MADE FOR MRS. CALEB FOX OGOUTZ BY 
CHARLES F. FEURER 


doubtedly had an immense influence upon the 
art of tray decoration, and general household 
art, particularly in the Dutch settlements of 
Pennsylvania. This book, purporting ‘To 
Teach Ladies how to Beautify Furniture,’ 
seems to have had as great a vogue as the Vic- 
torian cross-stitch manuals, judging from the 
decorated chests, chairs, clock faces, tea cad- 
dies, trays, and other household ware that have 
survived the ravages of time. 

The metal tray particularly seems to have 
offered a splendid medium for the brush of 





AN ORIGINAL BIRMINGHAM TRAY, 

OWNED BY MRS. SAMUEL HINDS 

THOMAS, PHILADELPHIA, AND IN THE 
NICHOLAS BIDDLE COLLECTION 


ON THE TRAY AT THE LEFT, THE BORDER 

WAS DESIGNED BY CHARLES F. FEURER 

FOR MRS. SAMUEL HINDS THOMAS. THE 

CENTRE WAS ADAPTED FROM AN OLD 
BIDDLE TRAY 


CONSTITUTION TRAY, REPRODUCED BY 

CHARLES F. FEURER FOR THE ART ALLI- 

ANCE EXHIBITION OF EARLY AMERICAN 
CRAFTWORK, 1926 
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the pioneer artist. Black, white, and colored 

backgrounds were laid in first, affording a 

flat surface on which to limn stiff land- 

scapes and gilt scrolls of daring execution. 

These designs, some of them, show 
strangely proportioned fruits and flowers 
with butterflies hovering near their sweet- 
ness. Birds of crude color and outline disport 
themselves with dangerous abandon on 
fountain edges and waterfalls in these first 
productions, and the result is not always 
happy, save as it reflects the hunger for 
color and beauty in lives overfull of hardships 
and privations. 

The painting of household furnishings 
seems to have been a favorite form of indoor 
amusement for the young Priscillas of Amer- 
ica, but much of the later work that has 

survived shows an unexpected skill. Some of 
the American trays have the earmarks of real 
craftsmen, trained in the use of color and 
design, who brought to the new country the 
traditions and skill of the old. 

All the trays show a courageous use of pencil 
and color. They are a splendid expression of 
pioneer spirit, and, as such, these beginnings of 
American decorative painting have as great a 
value to the student of the craft move- 
ment in America as have the primitives 
of any land. For modern craftsmen to use 
and reproduce successfully these 
glowing bits of household art, these 
Early American trays, there must 
be understanding of the spirit be- 
hind the originals. 

This understanding craftsmanship 
is most beautifully exemplified in the 
painted trays of Charles Frederick 
Feurer, illustrating this article. He is 
the last of the old ‘japanners’ in this 
country, but in addition to his craft 
knowledge has studied at the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, and 
belongs to its Fellowship. His work 
was a distinct feature of the recent 
Early American Craftwork Exhibi- 
tion given by the Art Alliance of 
that city. 
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The Story of a House, a Brick Path, and a ‘Thimble’ 


UYING a house is horribly like getting 
married. As you approach and pass the 
age of thirty without doing it the possibility 
lies in the back of your mind, now and then 
becoming somewhat urgent, now and then 
receding and being thankfully if tem- 
porarily abandoned. As time goes on, 
however, the unobeyed instinct to 
give one’s own private idiosyncrasies 
a domestic expression passes outside 
of the control of reason, and at the 
predestined moment of susceptibility 
Destiny, or Chance, throws a house in 
front of you and you fall in love with 
it simply because Nature has you in 
hand and you are powerless. And in 
that fateful moment — it is needless 
to point out the precision of my anal- 
ogy — you surrender forever all the 
imaginary perfect poems of houses 
that you have conjured up in your 
roamings, and in exchange for all 
those dream-houses you take for bet- 
ter or for worse a terrifying reality. 
Ever since | had spent an afternoon 
at a house called ‘The Thimbles’ in a 
certain seaport village north of Bos- 
ton, I had clung faithfully to the de- 
sire to buy or to assemble a thimble or 
thimbles. On every motor drive 
through Essex County one or another 
sympathetic companion would ex- 
claim, or at last simply murmur me- 
chanically, ‘Oh, there is a thimble! 
That could be made into a thimble.’ 
Thimbles are the small ancient 
weatherbeaten one-room buildings, 
intended either for woodsheds, tool- 
houses, or workshops, which are found 
very often on the premises of old 
houses in the country. ‘The Thim- 
bles’ is an aggregation of these con- 
stituting a whole which has very great 
charm. The small buildings have been ram- 
blingly connected, end to end or corner to 
corner, by narrow passages and strange little 
doors and flagged grape-arbors. It is all so 
small, thimble-size, and so buried in bushes and 
vines, that it is almost invisible from the road; 
and the result of discovering it by means of 
careful instruction is to feel one’s self suddenly 
existing in a fairy tale. All my sentiments and 
my excursions, therefore, being directed to- 
ward the discovery of another such perfect 
thimble, or at least the makings of one, in 
Essex County, Massachusetts, it was no 
stranger than most marriages when | bought 
on the coast of Maine a tall square house of 
twelve high-studded rooms with an ell almost 
an eighth of a mile long, containing on its 
ground floor numberless pantries and wood- 
sheds, six bedrooms on the second, and an 
attic as big as a theatre on the third. 


THE MAKINGS OF ONE, 


BY KATHARINE BUTLER 


I saw the house one August evening looming 
up in a thick fog, with a dim light shining 
through the fan over the door. And | saw that 
a brick path led in to the door from the road. 
A visit on the next day showed a For Sale sign, 





AS ALL MY SENTIMENTS AND MY EXCURSIONS WERE 
DIRECTED TOWARD THE DISCOVERY, IN ESSEX COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS, OF A PERFECT *“THIMBLE, OR AT LEAST 
IT SEEMS STRANGE THAT MY 
DESTINY WAS TO BUY, ON THE COAST OF MAINE, A TALL, 
SQUARE HOUSE OF TWELVE HIGH-STUDDED ROOMS 





HAVING SURRENDERED, AS I THOUGHT, THE IMAGINARY, 
AND BOUGHT A TALL HOUSE INSTEAD OF A THIMBLE, I 
DISCOVERED I COULD EAT MY CAKE AND HAVE IT TOO, 
FOR I FOUND ON THE PREMISES AS PERFECT A THIMBLE AS 
EVER WAS 


so ambiguously set halfway between it and the 
next house that | hesitated to go up that brick 
path. But the old china doorbell handle with 
a bite out of it, like a bitten and rejected 
apple, gave me a clue to its status; and I was 
shown over the house by the wife of the owner, 
who had lived there rather unwillingly for 
eighteen years, with her heart set all that time 
upon a modern. bungalow. 

Courtship and engagement quickly followed. 
It may be interesting to state that, having had 
no experience whatever either in buying or 
selling or restoring houses, and being in fact the 
one ignorant member in a family of astute and 
competent persons, | undertook the negotia- 
tions for, and the purchase of, my house in a 
grand and independent solitude. My natural 
advisers were scattered at different corners of 
the New England States, all too busy to come 
and see my house or to attempt to give advice. 
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Indeed, my negotiations were carried on so 
quietly in my room at the boarding-house 
where | had spent the summer that the com- 
pleted event came as a stirring crash to my 
fellow boarders. , 
I saw it merely as a house, a gener- 
ous dignified house, by happy chance 
standing in a high sloping field and 
overlooking, through a thin screen of 
balm of Gileads and a long descending 
sweep of old willows, a certain broad 
inlet from Penobscot Bay, bluer than 
any blue in the world; and beyond 
that basin of water the hills of Cape 
Rosier. That is how I saw the house, 
but as soon as the news was spread 
that I had become its owner I not 
only began to receive calls from charm- 
ing carpenters, masons, and painters 
of the village, but I began to be told, 
bit by bit, implication by implication, 
the personal history of the house, a 
history not without its lurid aspects, 
not indeed without tragedy, and as 
told to me doubtless enriched and 
heightened in the telling; a history 
destined to keep any prospective 
buyer on the rack for a night or two. 
For I suddenly realized that a house is 
more than its innocent-looking face, 
its fine square shape. A house is a 
mysterious fabric made of memories. 
| had almost fatal misgivings. Then, 
taking a leaf out of Thomas Hardy’s 
poems, | assured myself that one 
could scarcely expect to buy a cen- 
tury-old house without buying a cer- 
tain proportion of sighs and tears. 
My summer friends, who were just 
on the verge of quitting the place, 
packing their trunks, engaging state- 
rooms, and dispatching their sons and 
daughters to college, were in a kind of 
unstable, fin de saison mood, inclined to dis- 
courage anything that tasted of permanence. 
They said, with the naive complacence of all 
rusticators, that my house was too far away 
from the summer colony. Social intercourse 
would be thin. | pointed out my nearness to 
the graveyard as a sufficient compensation. 
My defense proved to be not so vain as it 
sounds, for | found that the graveyard is more 
for ornament than for use, in my adopted 
village. People rarely die there. Only once 
have I ever seen anyone go past my house to 
the graveyard — unless it was voluntarily. 
On that one occasion, on a midsummer noon, | 
saw the prettiest little hearse of graceful 
eighteenth century, Cinderella coach appear- 
ance being drawn up the hill from the wharf by 
two great horses. The coffin had in that case 
arrived by sea, and death had occurred else- 
where. Moreover, I learned that the propin- 
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quity of my house to the graves had 
been a source of great liveliness at an 
historic party given there. The party 
was accompanied by a frightful thun- 
derstorm, and one of the guests, a 
young girl, accepted a challenge to run 
up alone and write her initials on one of 
the tombs. Her courage was rewarded 
by a safe return into the house. | soon 
discovered, after hearing this story, 
that that girl’s crazy hegira to the 
tombs, defying God and nature, was 
typical of my adopted village, where 
the craven choice of safety first is glori- 
ously disregarded whenever love or ad- 
venture is present. 

As neither the dark side nor the 
recklessly gay side of its inheritance 
had left any mark whatever on the 
house, — certainly not in its square 
sun-filled rooms, nor on the garden door 
opening on a southeast terrace, nor on 
my uneven brick path where some of 
the bricks were blue, some purple, and 
some rose-color, and where wide grassy 
cracks made me hope that a few violets 
might appear in the spring, —! de- 
cided that Chance had brought me to IN 
the rescue of a house originally con- 
ceived and designed for pleasure and happi- 
ness, a Sleeping Beauty who had been having 
nightmares. And | proceeded at once to re- 
clothe her and to wake her up. For not only 
had she been having bad dreams, but to my 
way of thinking she was most unsuitably 
dressed. People had taken off her own clothes 
and substituted others, unbecoming enough to 
make any lady’s sleep uneasy. 

My negotiations were finished at my law- 
yer’s on Main Street, where an iron deer which 
I long for hovers in a thicket of shrubbery, and 
| formally took possession just as my boarding- 








house was closing and all my friends were gone. 
| moved over as near to the scene as possible, 
in the house of my nearest new neighbor, and 
began at once to summon the different car- 
penters and painters who had called on me. 
The first and most urgent thing to be done was 
to remove the front door, which was the kind 
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INSIDE THE HOUSE, DARK WALLPAPERS WERE TORN OFF 
PASSIONATE HASTE, AND GAY ONES SUBSTITUTED 


seen in mail-order catalogues, stained to look 
like oak and with a plate-glass window in the 
upper half. The second thing was to remove 
all the windows, which belonged to the same 
dreary period as the door, for they were what 
I believe are called three-light windows, with 
two lights in the upper sash and one below. 
The previous owner, considering himself lucky 
and me a fool, gave me the old original front 
door in exchange for the oak-varnished one. 
It was cracked and weatherbeaten, and some of 
its moulding was rotten from the neglect and 
exposure it had suffered in a position of 


IN THE ATTIC, WE 
FOUND ONE COM- 
PLETE MANTEL AND 
THE COMPONENT 
PARTS OF ANOTHER 


THE MASON HAD TO 
BEGIN FROM THE CEL- 
LAR AND BUILD A 


NEW FIREPLACE TO 
FIT THE MEASURE- 
MENTS OF THE 


MANTEL 3 ‘ 
Photographs by 0. B. Humphrey 
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inferiority, for it had been considered 
unworthy of the house and had been 
banished to my predecessor’s place of 
business. He would have been glad to 
exchange windows with me and give 
back the original twelve-pane ones, 
which had gone into a humbler service 
along with the door, but neglect had 
done too much harm to those, and my 
carpenter, after careful examination, 
said they would not last more than a 
year or two. New twelve-light windows, 
then, and the old door gave back to the 
house much of its original dignity and 
cheerfulness. The Sleeping Beauty be- 
gan to move a little in her sleep. 

Inside the house the dark wallpapers 
were torn off in passionate haste, while 
at the same time a mason was opening 
the long-sealed fireplaces in the parlor, 
the dining-room, and in the two bed- 
rooms. The old bricks and mortar 
could not fly out of the window fast 
enough for me, as the mason’s head 
disappeared deeper and deeper into the 
wide deep caverns he was laying open. 
In the meantime, the carpenter and | 
climbed up to the vast attic over the 
ell and found there, lying deep in dust, 
one complete mantelpiece and the component 
parts of another, which had lain there un- 
touched for eighteen years — removed, but by 
the grace of God not broken up for kindling 
wood. The complete one was very nice indeed, 
carved by hand and decorated with the same 
rope moulding which I had found at the top of 
the wainscot in the southeast sitting-room. 
From that room the fireplace had been utterly 
removed. Not a brick had been left in the 
walls. Therefore, the mason began from the 
cellar floor, and made a fireplace to fit the 
measurements of the mantelpiece. The other 
mantelpiece was put together and restored to 
the bedroom from which it had come. 

To anyone suffering from melancholy or any 
other nervous disorder, | should recommend a 
month such as followed the purchase of my 
house. I slept and ate under the roof of my new 
neighbor, who soon (Continued on page 192) 
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iceman ia a arin tas! 


Photograph by Charles James Fox 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS CLEARLY THE VALUE OF THE COMBINATION 

AND CONTRAST OF FOLIAGE, A PHASE OF PLANTING THAT IS AS IMPOR- 

TANT TO A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN AS FLOWER AND COLOR COMBINATION. 
HERE ARE SEEN IRIS, LARKSPUR, HOLLYHOCKS, AND ANCHUSA 
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THE GARDEN OF 


MRS. ROBERT A. FRANKS 


Orange, New Jersey 


ELLEN SHIPMAN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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THE SPACIOUSNESS AND SIMPLICITY OF THE WIDE MAIN 
GRASS PATHS AND GENEROUS GRASS CIRCLE ARE EM- 
PHASIZED BY THE CLOSE MASSES OF DETAILED PLANTING 
IN THE SURROUNDING BEDS. THE VALUE OF HEAVY 
MASSES OF ENCLOSING FOLIAGE IS SHOWN IN THE 
BACKGROUND CONTRASTING WITH THE LIGHTNESS AND 
COLOR OF THE GARDEN, AS WELL AS ITS VALUE AS A 
MEANS OF SECURING PRIVACY. AT THE RIGHT IS AN 
INTIMATE DETAIL OF THE ABOVE, SHOWING AN INTER- 
ESTING GROUPING OF DARK FOLIAGE AND SUNLIT 
FLOWERS IN COMBINATION WITH THE ARCHITECTURAL 
STONE BASIN WHICH SERVES AS A TERMINAL FEATURE 
TO THE MAIN WALK 
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Photographs by Charles James Fox 
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MONTH BY MONTH 
IN THE GARDEN 


BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 














To Do in August 


1. August is the month for local flower shows. Feed any plants which are 
to contribute blooms twice a week with liquid manure, and keep the roots well 
watered. 

Phlox responds especially well to moisture at the roots while the plants 
are flowering and before, by giving larger and more luxuriant flower heads. 

Pick exhibition blossoms the night before they’re to be shown and keep in 
a cool dark cellar in water up to their necks. It is well to keep on hand at 
least one ordinary florist vase in which to keep flowers overnight or until they 
can be arranged. 

2. Plant evergreens after a rain if possible, and keep well watered during 
dry weather. Get plants which are balled and burlaped. Remove the 
burlap at planting (not before) and set the ball of roots in the ground without 
letting it fall apart. Pack in loam very firmly around this ball. 

3. Sow new lawns after a rain in August. This 
is the best time. 

4. Order bulbs from the nurseries. 

5. Do not let the phlox flowers go to seed. 

6. Feed dahlias with liquid manure every week, 
and pinch out some of the buds if the plant pro- 
duces too many. If these are too few do not use 
liquid manure. 

7. Keep the tall annuals staked. The Boston 
Branch of the Women’s Farm and Garden Asso- 
ciation has introduced this year a new wire stake 
which does not need tying. These may be pur- 
chased either painted or unpainted. They also 
show a new hose-holder, to support the hose while 


do not disturb after planting. They often do better after the first season. 
21. Plant iris and other herbaceous plants. 
22. Start a strawberry bed. 


Culture of Hardy Waterlilies 


When to plant: Outside in May or be- 
fore. Plant tender varieties after 
danger of frost is over, when the 
bedding plants are put out in June. 

Where to plant: \n natural pools plant 
in 12” to 18” of soil in the pool bed. 








rotted cow manure, all well mixed together. Let the soil stand in several 
inches of water for two or three days before planting. 


How to plant: Lay the tubers in the soil and cover, or set pot-grown plants 
3’ apart in the soil without disturbing the root systems. The latter may 
be planted late and still bloom. For concrete pools plant in pots or tubs 
and use the same soil as above, or use bonemeal in place of manure. The 
water should be 12” to 15” above the crowns, and it is better to raise the 
water gradually as the stalks grow. 


What to do afterwards: Flush the pool at intervals. Hardy lilies will take care 
of themselves in winter. Take tubs in a cool cellar and set out in March 
again. Cover pots or tubs with leaves or boards. 


For a very small pool use concrete 4’ to 5’ in diameter by 2’ deep and sink it 
in the ground on gravel or cinder foundation to below frost. Make the wall 
4” to 6” thick and reinforce with wire netting in the middle of the wall 
thickness. A good lily for a very small tub or pool 
is Nymphaea tetragona. The authority on water- 
garden plants in this country is William Tricker, 
who has written much on this subject. 


For August Bloom and Fruit 


The scholartree (Sophora japonica) is the tree 
found around temples and pagodas in Japan. It 
is one of our most beautiful flowering trees, use- 
ful especially for its creamy white flowers in large 
panicles in August (when few trees are blooming). 
The flower is liked by the bees. It is a graceful tree, 
low branching where it has room. The foliage is 
similar to that of the locust and turns yellow in the 
fall and persists late. The tree has a tremendous 


early; Frau Anton Buchner— taller, white; Eugene Danzanvilliers — laven- 
der, early, long blooming season; Mme. Paul Dutrie — pale pink, later than 
the above; Elizabeth Campbell — soft salmon pink, dwarf, early but lasts; 
General van Heutz— salmon red with white eye; Beacon — deep brilliant 
cherry red with some blue in it, popular; Coquelicot — brilliant clear red, 
small flower, with no trace of blue; 
Lassburg — white, tall, very late; 
Pink Beauty — rose, tall, late August; 
Dawn — pale rose, late. 


Phlox should be grown in groups of 
no less than five plants to a group. It 





mmSE.. taproot. It is slow growing— slower than its ; P 
8. Use wood ashes around phlox, aster, and relative, the yellow-wood — and does not flower 
cosmos. In using wood ashes do not pile on too when young. Old trees flower freely, especially in hea 
much at one time. The goodness leaches away the hot season in August and September. It will 
| and is wasted. Sprinkle them on the ground near _ ; stand drought. Use in well-drained sandy soil. f stal 
| the roots as thick as the sand on a sanded floor, allowing a little brown earth Our common summersweet bush (Clethra alnifolia) makes the hedgerows ; fog 
to show through. | fragrant in August with its white flowers in upright panicles, and its crisp ; 1 
9. Clip hedges. || leaves. It likes a moist peaty or sandy soil, but will thrive in ordinary garden ? 
10. Spray arsenate of lead for young brown-tailed moth caterpillars. H — — goog of Clethra, ry ace so good as our common ' mel 
11. Spray oil and water for spruce galls. | ethra alnifolia. \t is good in native and informal masses, especially, or | Ne 
2 a oe bet ! used with cedar, azalea, blueberry, and so forth in more refined spots, for : 
12. Prune blackberries and raspberries after fruiting. ! August bloom. It averages about 4’ to 6’ tall, and sometimes grows to 10’. f ( 
13. Sew cover crops. I! The Arnold hawthorn (Crataegus arnoldiana) is one of the earliest among the 
14. Protect lettuce seedlings from too much sun and water. Remember | na hawthorns to fruit, and is popular on that account. It flowers in May. It 
that leaf crops must grow quickly in order to be tender. Use nitrate of soda in has a bright red fruit, about an inch in diameter, in August, and this also falls con 
water solution to encourage this. | early. The tree grows to be 20’ tall. It is easy to transplant if pruned severely, the 
| 15. Spread well-rotted manure or old seaweed on the asparagus bed. | all rie at pando AA gsc lime, re common with other hawthorns. Use iste 
| 16. Plant pansy and Viola cornuta seeds in the frames. SREY ER SEES ee ee ee ee 
17. Sow annuals in the house for winter forcing. Commercial greenhouses ; 
as well as private growers should grow some annuals for winter bloom. It is Phlox Again } 
— 7 coor i ps “swag a vee gee — nt There is nothing which will give as definite and as beautiful mass effects in par 
Ce ee ee eer ei v1 vasa the garden in August as phlox, provided it is well grown; for after all that h 
peas, lupine, ageratum, marigolds, stocks, snapdragons, and many others are | has “heen written. on substitutes, these are still substitutes and not so ov 
good subjects. One professional grower whom | knew specialized in dande- || good 1 &§ gla; 
lions for table decoration and made them a success. Good keeping qualities, | | f 
prolific and continuous bloom, are good reasons for giving a plant room in a The secret of phlox culture lies in these four essential conditions: full sun, }| © y: 
greenhouse. deep preparation to make them grow tall, plenty of moisture at their roots, | b 
Se Te especially during droughts, and preventing flowers from going to seed. Phlox | ee 
oe sn plants must be divided also as soon as they get too thick, every three yearsor | | 
19. Keep chrysanthemums growing constantly. ; oftener. Never leave more than four or five stalks to a plant. Keep plants 
20. Plant madonna lilies. If the bulbs show any mildew when they arrive, sprayed with Bordeaux every ten days from the time they appear above 
cut out the diseased parts with a sharp knife and dust the bulbs with flowers |, ground, to prevent mildew. T 
j I] - ce j >} ], j il i 4 | . i = . . 
of sulphur before planting. Plant these in a well-drained soil in the sun, and Some good August-blooming varieties are: Tapis Blanc— white, dwarf, ga 


If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered 
on this page, write to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 


A good soil is made up of three parts 


of loam mixed with one part of well- than for the individual flower form. 





a 
is a plant used for mass of color rather ' 
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EERCHED high upon a rocky cliff over 
the safe, well-known harbor of Marble- 
head in Massachusetts Bay, an old house 
stands, beaten silver gray by the winds and 
fog and salt air. 
There dwelt in days gone by, sea-faring 
men of the stern, Godfearing sort who made 
New England’s sturdy history. |... -= 


Our new interest in the early days of this, 
the oldest part of our country, has 
completely disproved our long-held 
theory that theirs was a rigorous ex- 
istence barren of all beauty. 


wes so seemingly prosaic a 
source as the wallpaper in the 
parlour of this old Marblehead farm- 
house came the design for the quaint 
glazed chintz shown here. 

All its old-fashioned charm has 
been preserved, not only in the pat- 


The Easy Chair, so favored by our forefathers, 
gains added interest when upholstered with 
this old-fashioned chintz 
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the quiet charm v of things old 





‘chink has 


tern but also in the colorings in which it 
may be had — dull green or blue or buff 
or mauve or salmon. 

With the interesting and charming inte- 
riors planned today along the lines of 17th 
and 18th Century America, this chintz is 


delightful. 


It may be used on an old wing chair, as 
suggested in the illustration. Or for drap- 
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ORT HOUSE 


eries, for window shades, for slip covers. 
Many other delightful chintzes, both do- 


mestic and imported, are included in 
Schumacher fabrics, in addition to their 
distinguished line of prints, damasks, vel- 
vets and brocades. 


Let your decorator, upholsterer or 
the decorating service of your department 
store show them to you. 


“Your Home 
and the 
Interior Decorator” 


HE newest decorative effects that 

give your home individuality and 
charmare almost impossible to achieve 
without professional’ guidance. We 
have prepared a booklet, ““ Your Home 
and the Interior Decorator,” which ex- 
plains how you may, without addi- 
tional expense, have the expert ser- 
vices of an interior decorator in your 
furnishing problems. 

This booklet, with all its rich illus- 
trations in color, will be sent you with- 
out charge upon request. 

Write to F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. 
F-8, 60 West 40th Street, New York, 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dis- 
tributors to the trade only, of Decorat- 
ive Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics. 
Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles and Paris, 


‘Reminiscent of old ship models, quaintly prim horsehair furniture and 
bits of ornament brought from far away ports, this chintz is most delightful 
*2>, ” 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
A Cottage for a Sloping Lot at the Seashore 
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PLONT ELEVATION SIDE ELEVATION 


HE remarkable feature of this house is the ample accommodation that has been obtained 
T in such a small area. The house is only 28’6” x 33'6” overall, and yet there are, on the 
first floor, a large combination living-room and dining-room, a good-sized kitchen, a maid’s 
room with lavatory and toilet, a service porch, a screened porch, and an open porch; and on 
the second floor, four bedrooms and a sleeping-porch with bathroom and plenty of closets. 
Moreover, under the porch, screened by a lattice, are three dressing-rooms, a shower, and a 
place for a small boat, and in the basement is a large, well-lighted playroom for the children, 
in addition to the usual storage and heater rooms. 

Notice that, although the porch roof shades the front windows of the living-room, the fact 
that this room extends across the width of the house assures it plenty of light from the win- 
dows at each end. A shed dormer gives an abundance of light and air to the bedrooms at 
the back of the house, and all the second-story rooms except one have cross-drafts. 
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about any question of building, fur- oll 
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Those who possess Chrysler Imperial 
“80”, those who have experienced its 
superb performance are unanimous in 
acclaiming it the finest of fine cars. 


Just as earlier Chrysler cars transcended 
standards in their own fields so the 
larger Chrysler Imperial “80”—now at 
new lower prices which save you from 
$100 to $400—goes far beyond the pre- 
vious limits of fine car performance. 


After you have experienced the vitality 
and flexibility of the Imperial “80’s” 
92 horse-power with its speed capacity 
of 80 miles and more per hour, the 
most costly of other cars will fail to 
satisfy you. 

The engine is so perfectly balanced and 
so symmetrically designed that it gives 


The Moment You See This Superb Creation 
You Recognize —As Fine As Money Can Build 


its glorious sweep of power with instant 
response and vibrationless smoothness. 


When you drive the Chrysler Imperial 
“80” you will be amazed that it rides 
so differently. Spring ends are anchored 
in blocks of live rubber in place of the 
customary metallic shackles. 

There is even no need to think of 
chassis lubrication because of its unique 
and exclusive spring mountings. Lubri- 
cation of spring leaves is eliminated by 
tailored lubricating spring covers. 
Whether you seek sheer brilliancy of 
performance or magic ease of handling, 
or whether you desire easeful and luxu- 
rious comfort of riding, be assured that 
in this larger Chrysler Imperial “80” 
at new lower prices the highest motor 
car ideal has been reached. 


New low prices giving savings of $100 to $400—Eight body styles priced from $2495 to $3595 f. 0. b. Detroit. 


¢ mperial Oo 








UMMER apples are out of style, and yet 
S there are many varieties, each with a 
beauty of color and form all its own and with 
a distinct and delicate flavor and aroma, that 
make a special appeal to the eye and palate 
during the summer season. The reason for the 
decline in popularity of summer apples is not 
far to seek, for they are seldom, if ever, money- 
makers, and the apple is now above everything 
else a money-making crop with most fruit 
growers. The amateur and the connoisseur, 
however, may grow the summer varieties with 
immense profit in the satisfaction of having 
something above the common run of fruit, and 
in the delight of growing fruit of so many 
excellent qualities as several of the summer 
varieties possess. 

The very characters which have crowded 
the summer apples from commercial plantings 
will make the strongest appeal to the amateur 
fruit grower. They come rapidly to maturity 
and quickly pass from maturity to decay, too 
quickly to allow ordinary marketing. Also, 
because of the delicate skin and the tender, 
juicy flesh which characterizes most of these 
varieties, they will not stand the handling 
necessary to put them on the market. Above 
all else, summer apples possess a ‘charm’ of 
individuality, if such an expression may be 
used in speaking of such commonplace things 
as apples, in a rare combination of tender 
flesh, flavor, aroma, and juiciness not equaled 
by apples of any other season. 

One especially unfortunate aspect of the 
passing of the summer apple from the com- 
mercial planting is that many excellent varie- 
ties will undoubtedly be lost. Already some of 
the best of the summer kinds are listed among 
the miscellaneous assortments at the back of 
the nursery catalogue. It is useless to appeal 
to the professional fruit grower for the preser- 
vation of these choice apples, but those who 
want the best in the way of fruit without con- 
sideration of any return other than delicious 
apples for themselves and their friends are in a 
position to render areal service to horticulture in 
perpetuating the best of the summer varieties. 


HE procession of summer apples is headed 

in point of season by Early Harvest, which 
at one time held a welcome place in almost 
every home orchard. The fruits are not large, 
but the pale yellow color of the skin, with a 
faint blush, and the well-rounded form make 
an apple entirely acceptable to the consumer. 
The flesh is fine, crisp, tender, and juicy — 
perhaps a little too mild, but very agreeable. 
The trees are above the average in vigor, fruit- 
fulness, hardiness, and health. The variety is 
suitable either for cooking or for eating out of 
hand. 

Almost equally early as Early Harvest is 
Yellow Transparent, the early summer apple 
par excellence where hardiness is a prime 
requisite. Yellow Transparent is larger, firmer, 


SUMMER APPLES 


Out of Style, but Worth Reviving 
BY JOHN D. LUCKETT 


and a better cooking apple than Early Harvest, 
but is not nearly so good for dessert, lacking 
the full rich flavor of the latter. With its 
golden color and transparent skin it is truly a 
beautiful apple. The trees of Yellow Trans- 
parent are hardy, although more susceptible to 
blight than those of Early Harvest, and come 
into bearing early. 

Probably the next variety to ripen after 
these two extra-early sorts is Early Straw- 
berry, a beautiful bright, deep red, strawberry- 
colored apple with yellow flesh streaked with 
red. The apples are pleasantly acidulous, 
sprightly, rich, and aromatic. The trees bear 
early, are hardy and vigorous, and are quite 
fruitful. The apples are too delicate to ship 
well, and so many of them are small that the 
variety will never be a popular commercial 
sort. It isan ideal August apple for the garden, 
however. 

Red June is the next variety, although 
specimens of this kind are to be had even be- 
fore Early Strawberry. The main crop, however, 
comes later, and some of the apples do not 
mature until late fall, giving a longer period 
of ripening than for any other summer apple — 
a great asset for the home orchard. Red June 
is a beauty —a small, deep solid red, round 
apple of uniform size and shape. The beauty 
is more than skin deep, too, for the flesh and 
flavor are as unusual and tempting as are the 
form and color. The flesh, of snowy whiteness 
rimmed and stained with crimson, is juicy, 
sprightly, aromatic, and of exceedingly good 
quality, wholly different from any other 
apple. Red June is grown to perfection only 
in the South and in certain parts of the West, 
but it is well worth trying wherever Baldwin 
can be grown. 

Early Joe ripens with, or soon after, Early 
Strawberry; its crisp, tender, juicy, richly 
flavored flesh is universally liked by apple 
connoisseurs. The small fruits are striped with 
red and are very attractive. Unfortunately, 
the trees are slow of growth, attain only 
medium size, are seldom fruitful, and produce 
many small, malformed apples. Yet the high 
quality of the fruit and its alluring appearance 
merit a place for the variety in every home 
orchard. Early Joe originated in 1800 in 
Ontario County, New York, among the same 
lot of seedlings that gave rise to two famous 
winter apples, Northern Spy and Melon. 
Early Joe is best suited to the Empire State, 
but it can and should be grown wherever 
Northern Spy thrives. 

Primate is another good apple of this season, 
and so different from all the others mentioned 
before that it cannot be regarded as a rival. 
It is a pale yellow apple, usually slightly 
blushed, and has a white, crisp flesh which 
may be too tart for some, although the quality 
is rated as good to best. The trees are vigorous 
and bear abundantly, ripening their fruit over 
a period of several weeks. They seem to be 
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especially susceptible to canker, however, and 
on this account are short-lived. Primate is 
adapted to a wide range of soil and climate and 
may be grown generally in the apple regions 
of America. It is even grown profitably com- 
mercially for local markets. 

Of course the standard red summer apple 
for home and market is the Red Astrachan, and 
in both the United States and Canada it has 
made a place for itself because of its uni- 
formly good qualities, which are above the 
average. It is attractive in color and shape 
when well grown, and while other varieties far 
surpass it in quality, at the proper stage of 
ripeness it is an acceptable dessert apple. It is 
especially good for culinary purposes, being 
ready for use long before maturity, thus 
greatly extending its period of usefulness. 
The trees come into bearing young and bear 
regularly and abundantly, but are short-lived, 
rather small, and subject to disease. 

A little later in the season comes Williams, a 
favorite of New England apple growers for 
more than a century and a half. This variety 
originated at Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 
1750. It is too tender for market, but finds a 
place in the home planting because of its 
bright red color and rich agreeable flavor. 
The tree is only moderately vigorous, but it is 
hardy, healthy, and fruitful. 

Sweet Bough is by far the best of the sum- 
mer sweet apples. In fact, it has no compeer. 
It is preéminent by virtue of its tender, juicy 
flesh and honeyed sweetness, qualities which it 
possesses as it comes green from the trees, and 
which it holds in whatever way it is prepared 
for the table. The trees are all that could be 
desired. The fruit is too tender for shipment, 
but with its large size and glossy green color is 
ideal for home use. The variety is not at all 
particular as to soil or climate, thriving over a 
wide range. 

Summer Rose is an uncommonly pretty 
little apple of a golden yellow color and with 
the smoothness and gloss of wax. It is of the 
very best quality for dessert or for cooking, 
but is quite too small for market use. Summer 
Rose is one of the oldest named American 
varieties, having grown in New Jersey in pre- 
Revolutionary times. 


N its particular season Chenango is the 

apple of apples to taste, smell, and see. It 
has a savor that sets it quite apart from other 
apples with a hint of some tropical fruit. The 
ground color is light golden yellow overspread 
and conspicuously striped and splashed with 
crimson and carmine. The trees are early and 
regular bearers, are hardy, healthy, long-lived, 
and usually fruitful. The apples begin to 
mature early in September in New York and 
continue to ripen over a period of several 
weeks. Chenango is too delicate to market, 
but no variety will give more pleasure to those 
who grow apples for (Continued on page 103) 
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IZZLING hot sun ... ninety-eight 

in the shade. . . not a breeze stirring. 

Yet it is many degrees cooler inside 
of this house. 

Why? Because the walls and roof are 
lined with a layer of Armstrong’s Cork- 
board, a material that effectually shuts out 
the heat. Even the third floor, usually so 
intolerably hot, is just as cool and comfort- 
able as the rooms below. 

If you are building a home, line it with 
Armstrong's Corkboard, made of pure cork 
...Mature’s own insulator. Armstrong’s 
Corkboard not only keeps heat out in sum- 
mer time, but in winter it keeps it in. A 
house lined with cork is easily and uni- 
formly ‘heated with a smaller plant and a 
substantial saving in fuel. In just a few 
seasons the fuel you save will pay for the 
insulation. 

Erecting Armstrong’s Corkboard in any 
type of construction is a simple and 
inexpensive matter. It can be nailed 
to the studding, joists or rafters, or 


° ° eg. U 
laid up in Portland cement mortar ‘Pa 


summer's heat 
gwith a lining of Cor 
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And it has the 


against brick, tile or stone. 
additional advantage of providing ade- 
quate thickness in a single layer. 

Properly erected, Armstrong's Corkboard 
will last the life of the house. It is mois- 
ture-proof, will not warp, shrink, swell, 
rot or deteriorate in any way. It does not 
attract rats or vermin. Plaster is applied 
directly to Armstrong’s Corkboard and 
makes a permanent bond without the use 
of lath. 


Before you build, find out about Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard and how it will give 
you year ‘round comfort and lower fuel 
bills. The whole story is told in a 32-page 
illustrated booklet which will be sent free, 
on request. Use the coupon below. Arm- 
STRONG Cork & INSULATION COMPANY 
(Division of Armstrong Cork Company), 163 
Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mc- 
Gill Building, Montreal, Quebec. Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Ltd., Sardinia 
House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, 
England. Branches in the Principal 
Cities of the United States and Canada. 


Made of pure cork in 
boards 12 inches by 32 
or 36 inches—from 1 
inch to 3 inches thick. 
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| "or Cork & Insulation Company, ‘ Nl 
163 TWENTY-FOURTH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA, 
or MCGILL BLDG., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
ENTLEMEN—J’ou may send me complete information 
Giiout the insulation of dwellings with Armstrong's 
Corkboard. 


Armstrong's 
Corkboard Insulation 


A Heatproof Lining for Walls and Roofs 
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THE BUSINESS OF HOUSEKEEPING 


F we were mystics we could never feel 

lonely in our homes. Even a standardized 
saucepan, stamped out mechanically with 
other countless thousands of its fellows, be- 
comes individualized and differentiated when 
it has stayed for a time in our kitchen. Work- 
ers have, through love of tools, a vitalizing 
power to imbue them with living character. 
This force has stubbornly defied the machine. 
It makes the locomotive engineer call his 
engine by a human name and the automobile 
owner discard the trade phylactery bound on 
the metal forehead of his car. It is not just 
one of thousands to him. It is unique. It has 
lovable performances and damnable crotchets. 
Under his hand it gathers the breath of life, 
not merely the intake and exhaust of a vile- 
smelling fluid. Surely we all remember how 
the professor’s Ford became Justinia. 

One woman who felt this coming-alive 
quality keenly, because her love of homemak- 
ing was peculiarly sensitive, named all her 
pitchers. Though for weeks at a time she was 
left alone, she was serenely free from loneliness. 
The Freudians would doubtless strum an 
explanation on their harp of one string, but it 
would not be the right one. Women who love 
homemaking have more than five senses. 
With acute perception the sixth sense catches a 
vital effluence from things of daily use which 
never penetrates the casual heart or the self- 
centred mind. 

This quality makes the restfulness of home. 
Hotel beds are sometimes more luxurious than 
one’s own, but never so restful. They lack 
that delicate personal welcome that enfolds us 
in our own furniture. Stereotyped ‘restrooms’ 
fail of their purpose, because institutions can- 
not be personalized. A room used by myriads 
is as inhuman as a composite photograph. 

It is this quality of personality, this delicate 
whimsey of inanimate things turned animate 
beneath our usage, that complicates our house- 
hold programmes. We have to deal, in our 
homes, not with dead matter but with people 
and things, both, most of the time, violently 
alive. We cannot use mechanical rules and 
mathematical codification on a husband, a 
child, a dog, or even a fireplace. The moment 
we attempt it the canvas of our life picture 
changes from the inspired coloring of a Turner 
tothe drab commonplace of a newspaper photo- 
graph, with whatever remnant of life it might 
once have had ironed out on a speed press. 

Commodities in the mass may be standard- 
ized, and time allowances in factories accu- 
rately made; but inside the walls of that place 
where the shell of a house has become the warm 
body of a home the chatter of precise industrial 
efficiency dies in the triumphant orchestration 
of creative life. 


| YOUR words | hate: genteel, smug, victuals, 
and budget. The first two are oily hypo- 
crites. The next is what Lecky — is n’t it? — 


VIII. Why I Do Not ‘Budget 
BY ELIZABETH MACDONALD 


calls primitive man, ‘nasty and brutish.’ The 
last joins the quartette on the same principle 
as that which led the Athenians finally to 
repudiate Aristides. Budgets have been 
celebrated from the White House to the last 
R. F. D. Clubs have discussed them, school 
children have been asked to make them, 
women’s magazines have published columns 
of text on them. At the end of all the discus- 
sion we scarcely do more than come out at that 
same door wherein we entered, clinging fast 
to the hand of experience. 

Many women have set forth their pro- 
grammes for us. Some of them have clockwork 
children who wake upon a precise moment, 
automatically bathe, dress, and breakfast in 
still other exact quotas of the clock’s face, 
and go goose-stepping to school at yet another 
accurate hour. Mine are not like that. They 
linger to be bears in the woods and tigers in the 
jungle. They have stomach aches that need 
investigation for a sifting of real cause from 
alibi. While they bathe, a strange bird swings 
on the wrinkled joint of an apple branch just 
level with the window. While they dress a 
light that never was seen before rests on our 
hill and travels slowly to the range beyond. 
It touches the windows of a distant settlement 
and turns it into Never Never Land, Last 
night we ourselves settled one of the problems 
of the universe, or maybe we sat up late to see 
if the next gargoyle in the backlog could be 
more Gothic than the last. In either case 
rising is a reluctant privilege, to be slowly 
stretched into. Budgets are not built of such 
stuff as this — but somehow we cling to the 
conviction that homes are. 

So we call such time and work programmes 
as our household has not budgets but orches- 
trations. We have a few central motifs around 
which the daily compositions are built, but 
we never mechanize. We have no sacred 
wash-iron-clean-mend-bake sequence of hours 
or days. Gladly and unafraid we send our 
washing out and take our canned goods in. 

We do not pretend to the complexity of a 
symphony in our orchestration, but content 
ourselves with the three movements of the 
concerto. Our chief theme is Order, the sec- 
ondary theme is Essential Routine, and the 
final theme is Joy in Performance. We play 
them as the day inspires us, allegro and rubato 
usually, andante sometimes. Occasionally we 
perform a cadenza, but we like it best when all 
the parts the family can muster play at work 
together. The first one to propose the theme 
acts as conductor. Our meal-getting and dish- 
washing motifs are our proudest performances, 
never twice alike in the tonal picture. There is 
always a melody of good nourishment and a 
harmonization of shining china and spotless 
linen, but the creative variations are new with 
each day’s newness. 

Parts of routine themes we work at to 
perfect performance. Bed-making is an exam- 
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ple. We try it again and again, like scales on 
the violin. We do it for precision and for speed, 
in both solo and duet work. The solo is a dance 
melody innocently suggested by the lamented 
Isaac Watts, ‘A little more sleep and a little 
more slumber.’ It takes just two-and-a-half 
minutes to perform; one trip only round the 
bed. The duet is a shorter, quieter motif, 
taking a shade over a minute — ‘Sleep hath 
its own world,’ 

If we arrive at the point where we have an 
appointed time for everything, when flexi- 
bility no longer clothes our days, we shall be 
ready for that other rigidity into which se- 
nescence finally falls. 

In the meantime, we are trying to compose 
our home life according to three principles — 
respect, recreation, and readjustment. Respect 
is just another name for order and an intelli- 
gent sense of proportion. Recreation means the 
joy in life that makes getting up in the morning 
an entrancing privilege to be looked forward 
to when we lie down to sleep. Readjustment 
springs from the elasticity of mind that refuses 
to be bound down by mechanical routine and 
the domination of things as Gulliver was 
bound by the Lilliputians. 

Things were made for people, not people 
for things. In a changing world, in the midst 
of a vast flood of materials, we still are mon- 
archs of our visible world if we keep, in our 
homes, a clear mental dominance over time 
and space. 





T is obvious enough that homemaking is a 

more important thing than housekeeping. 
To administer a home successfully we have to 
start and end our thinking with human beings 
and their growth. Bricks we can standardize, 
but in people most of us still prefer to have 
individual products. Doubtless it is economi- 
cally and even socially sound to reduce the 
kinds of beds, as Mr. Hoover’s competent 
simplification engineers have done, from many 
types to a few. It is not so desirable to reduce 
the types of people who sleep in those beds 
and wake to carry on our world the next 
morning. 

To lay down a law for times and motions, 
even in dish-washing, would be questionable. 
In our household we never use twice in suc- 
cession an identical equipment of china and 
silver. We like to eat in different parts of the 
house — in the kitchen, by the living-room 
fireplace, on the porch — so that standardizing 
steps is out of the list of possibilities. Beyond a 
sense of responsibility for fundamental order in 
physical necessities, we have no routine, and we 
have come to wonder if it can exist in a creative 
home life. We have at least agreed on this, 
that drudgery is the stodgy smell of dead airs 
where creative life has suffocated. 

And so we do not budget. Each day is a 
fresh canvas to be composed, a new concerto 
to write. What we (Continued on page 1096) 
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Serving Americas 
Aristocragy 


S 


E 


M A N 


America hasitsaristocracy of intelligence and culture, of achievement and 
wealth, of taste and talent. Every community has its leaders of thought 
and action. And historic Washington—drawing its leaders from every 
section of the Union—is representative of the aristocracy of them all. 


There in the world’s greatest capital it is natural to find Packard cars 
honored by marked preferment—now as for a generation past. That 
five of the distinguished jurists of the United States Supreme Court 
own Packard cars is but an indication of this preference among those 
whose taste and judgment is unquestioned. 

The list of cabinet members, senators, ambassadors and congressional 
leaders who consistently favor Packard with their patronage reads like 
the roster of an American peerage. Packard could cite no stronger 
credentials. 


O Oo W N S O N 


PACKARD 








THE HANDY WOMAN ABOUT THE HOUSE 
UNL. The Small Jobs that Recur Constantly 


N old colored woman once offered this bit 
of philosophy: ‘Laws, honey, don’t you 
ever learn how to wash; what you don’t know 
you don’t have to do.’ But with the odd-job 
man surely disappearing from our list of 
available help the old mammy’s philosophy no 
longer holds, and we find ourselves doing many 
tinkering jobs even though we are not tinker- 
ingly inclined. Certainly the handy woman 
who can do small jobs in her house has not only 
money in her pocket but a serenity in the face 
of small difficulties and a pride in her work- 
manship. 
When we take possession of a kitchen, even 
a new one, it never seems to have enough cup- 
board or shelf space, or hooks; and usually it 
takes less effort to correct these deficiencies 
ourselves than to persuade a workman to come 
for just an odd job. Spacing hooks evenly 
and putting them in straight takes a certain 
technique which may well be followed. Cup 
hooks, for instance, are spaced about four 
inches apart so that in hanging up the cups 
there is no danger of nicking them against 
each other. With a rule, measure the distances 
and make a tiny cross where each hook is to go; 
then with a small gimlet start the hole. This 
will give the threads of the screw end of the 
hook a purchase. Insert this end in the hole 
and make the first few turns with the fingers, 
then as it becomes more difficult to turn take 
hold of the hook with a pair of pliers and screw 
it in till the cap is pushed firmly against the 
wood. In selecting hooks always consider the 
length of the screws in relation to the thickness 
of the shelf into which they are to be screwed, 
for you do not want the end of the screw emerg- 
ing from the top of the shelf. Coat hooks, screw 
eyes, and screws are put in in exactly the same 
way. 
When you are ready to put up a shelf, 
estimate exactly the length and width that 
you want and take the measurements to a 











BY GLADYS BECKETT JONES 


lumber mill, where they will gladly saw a 
board the given length and advise you as to 
the choice of wood for the particular purpose — 
at least that has been my pleasant experience. 
You will need a pair of brackets on which to 
rest the -board. Buy them large enough so 
that the extension of the bracket on which the 
board is to rest is almost the width of the board. 
As lath and plaster are not firm enough to 





Photographs by Herbert W. Taylor 
THE EASIEST WAY TO REVERSE WORN 
WINDOW SHADES IS TO TAKE THEM 
DOWN, ONE AT A TIME, AND PERFORM 
THE OPERATION ON THE FLOOR 


hold the bracket, with a hammer tap the wall 
gently to find two uprights. These are easily 
located by the sound, which is quite distinct 
from the hollow one given out where there is 
only lath and plaster. With a pencil, mark the 
relative position of the uprights and, using a 
yardstick, draw a straight line to indicate the 
placing of the shelf. Then hold a bracket in 
place so that its top is level with the line and 
over the upright. Mark the position of the 
screw holes, and with a gimlet bore a small 
hole in the plaster for each screw. Then screw 
the brackets firmly in place. Lay the shelf 
on top of them; with a pencil mark the position 
of the screw holes, and then screw the shelf 
firmly in place. 

A friend of mine, wishing to increase the 
cupboard space in her kitchen so that she 
could accommodate china and cooking uten- 
sils, worked out the arrangement you see in the 
illustration. The shelves are hung in a frame- 
work fifty-two inches long, forty-four inches 


IT WAS A SIMPLE MATTER TO ADD THIS 

SET OF SHELVES (LEFT) TO THE KITCHEN 

WITH AN INADEQUATE AMOUNT OF 
SHELF-ROOM 


IN PLACE OF THE ONE SHELF PROVIDED 

IN THIS CUPBOARD, FOUR, SIX INCHES 

APART, HAVE BEEN SUBSTITUTED TO 
TAKE CARE OF SPECIAL DISHES 
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high, and twelve inches deep. In this frame- 
work are set four shelves twelve inches wide 
and one half inch thick, with the bottom of the 
frame serving as a fifth shelf. Between bottom 
and second shelf and the second and third 
shelf at one end, slats half an inch in thickness 
have been placed three inches apart to make 
partitions in which serving plates, platters, lids, 
and tins may be placed on edge in order to 
conserve space. 

Another method of extending cupboard 
space | have tried out in my own house. Ina 
built-in dresser in the kitchen there was a 
cupboard section that had only one shelf — 
necessitating the stacking of serving dishes 
and platters, with breakage imminent when- 
ever any one was removed. By building in 
shelves six inches apart, the china and pottery 
is now distributed so that almost twice as 
much can be comfortably housed. As the 
shelves are eighteen inches deep the six inches 
of width between them is necessary in order 
to reach the backs easily. 

In almost every kitchen there are working 
surfaces that are too low, which, with the 
exception of the kitchen sink, can be raised toa 
comfortable height by the exercise of a little 
ingenuity. A word of warning here. When 
you do do this, be sure that you get them high 
enough. To find the height that is best for the 
work to be done at that particular surface, 
stand with your chest up, head erect, chin 
drawn in, and arms bent at a comfortable 
working angle. The worktable needs to be 
from thirty to thirty-six inches from the floor, 
depending upon your height and the reach 
of your arms. The height that you need to 
raise it will somewhat determine your method 
of doing it. I have found that glass extension 
rests such as are sold for lifting filing cabinets 
from the floor, to make cleaning under them 
easy, are excellent for (Continued on page 104) 
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THE DINING ROOM 


Nothing is more annoying or more embarrassing, especially with guests 
present, than a cold or chilly dining room. Such a thing is contrary to 
the best health rules and decidedly a faux pas in society. 

And who wants to shiver through a full course dinner—or what hos- 
tess wants to be constantly embarrassed when entertaining. 

With Aero Radiators on the job you are assured constant comfort, an 
even, steady flow of healthful warmth, absolute cleanliness and general self 
satisfaction in poise, dignity and peace of mind. 

Yet all of this does not recount the beautiful, graceful slender lines 
and the pleasing proportions of Aero Radiators nor the fact that with all 
these advantages Aero Radiators still sell at the same standard price as 
the old radiator types. 

Discuss them with your Heating Contractor or Architect. 


Nationa Rapiator Company 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
New York Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Richmond Pittsburgh Cincinnati Cleveland Chicago 




















Your copy of a book containing the complete series of these 
advertisements, which shows how Aero Radiators have been made 


National Boilers will warm your an integral part of the furnishings, will be sent free upon request. 
home comfortably, evenly, depend- oP 5; pon requ 2 Ga Servinat: "ta | 
ably and economically. They burn l = snus 
coal, oil or gas as a fuel. This floor plan shows how the furniture was placed 


BI E AUTY. as and W. AF R MT H W it h to make this dining room charming and beautiful. 
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Directions for Making a Sundial at Home 


OR several years we have wanted a sundial 

for our garden, but only lately has the 
wish been realized. Probably many of you 
would like a distinctive sundial, one that would 
seem a real part of your garden. | made ours, 
and, incidentally, several for gifts. There is 
some little work connected with the making, 
but the cost is less than one fourth the price 
asked in the shops, and the beauty of the prod- 
uct more than compensates for the labor. 

The ordinary horizontal sundial is composed 
of two parts: the face, and the gnomon. The 
gnomon is the little vertical triangle which casts 
a shadow on the face. The angle formed with 
the face of the dial by the gnomon is very 
important. It is equal to the latitude of the 
place where the dial is to be used, or, in other 
words, the top of the gnomon points directly at 
the North Star. The correct angle may be 
determined from any good map. On my dials, 
made for the latitude of Des Moines, it was 
forty-two degrees. 

The important part of the face is the dial 
on which the moving shadow marks the 
time. The two six o’clock points are directly 
east and west of the foot of the gnomon, and 
the twelve o’clock point is directly north of it. 
Due to the inclination of the earth’s orbit with 
respect to the plane of the sundial, the hour 
marks are not all the same distance apart. A 
method of calculating the other points may be 
obtained from a good encyclopedia, or from a 
good book on sundials. If you understand trig- 
onometry, you can readily find the correct 
positions of the hour marks from the following 
equation: the tangent of the angle formed by 
the shadow and the line connecting the two six 
o’clock points is equal to the cosine of ninety 
degrees minus the latitude times the tangent 
of one fourth the number of minutes before or 
after 6 A.M. or 6 P.M. 

The intervals on my dials are, as shown in 
the following chart: — 


De- — Min- 

grees utes 
5 a.M.to 6A4.M.and 6P.M.to7 P.M. 19 50 
oS > ie ee 19 50 
a iia | > <= i8 00 
- nianne a ae | 32 
5" “eo * © 2 an. rs 13 25 
io Se  . * Be. 11 57 
ne Seo * ae Se 16 


These values will be close enough for a prac- 
tical garden dial through a range of several 
degrees north or south of forty-two degrees. 
Marks should be placed for the quarter hours 
between these hour points. 

This completes the time-registering part of 
the dial, but much of its interest and beauty 
lies in its decoration, which will display the indi- 
viduality of the maker and give to the sundial 
its personality. No dial is complete without at 
least one motto or axiom. ‘Time and tide wait 


BY THEODORE MEHLIN 


for no man,’ ‘Time flies,’ and ‘My face marks 
only sunny hours, what can you say of yours?’ 
are all common ones. If you run out of mate- 
rial look in Poor Richard’s Almanac. lt is the 
richest store that | know of for this purpose. 
A compass dial, an hourglass, or the figure of 
Time often adorns the sundial. Mine, in addi- 
tion to the time figures, and so forth, bore the 
legend, ‘We live in deeds not years,’ a scarab 
with spread wings (which is the Egyptian sym- 
bol for immortality), the year, both as it is com- 
monly reckoned and in the Julian Epoch, the 





THE PATTERN OR MOULD FOR THE DIAL, 
AND THE FINISHED DIAL OF BRONZE BE- 
SIDE IT 


astronomical sign for the sun on one side of the 
gnomon and the sign for the earth on the other, 
a mariner’s compass, and the sign for the north. 
There is room for an almost unlimited display 
of artistic tendencies in the design of a dial of 
this kind. 








Or this page each month we shall 

print short articles contributed 
by our readers, in which they recount, 
out of their experiences, ways and 
means they have adopted to make 
their houses more attractive or con- 
venient, and their gardens more beau- 
tiful or more prolific. We will pay 
$5.00 for articles of 300 to 450 words, 
which must be typewritten, double- 

Spaced. 




















Now, about the actual construction. I made 
the face and gnomon separately and then fast- 
ened the two together with brass machine 
screws. A pattern which was a counterpart 
of the finished dials was made of quarter-inch 
basswood. The letters and figures were left up 
to the surface of the wood and the surrounding 
material cut down to form a background. It is 
important that all the sides and vertical edges 
slope, so that the patterns will ‘draw’ from the 
sand mould used at the foundry in casting the 
dials. To be sure of this point, with regard to 
your patterns, ask yourself this question: ‘If 
this pattern were pressed face downward, its 
entire thickness, into sand, would it come out 
and leave a clean impression without breaking 
any of the edges of the mould?’ If it would, 
your pattern is all right; if not, you will have to 
change it. After your patterns are perfectly 
smooth they should have a coat of shellac — 
regular pattern shellac is the best. A pattern- 
maker will shellac it for a few cents, which will be 
cheaper, in the long run, than doing it yourself. 
Although not absolutely necessary, it is a good 
plan to have him put a stiffening rib on the back 
of your pattern. This will not be on the fin- 
ished dials, but it will keep them flat during the 
casting. Most of the work is over when your 
patterns are finished, and you can make as 
many castings as you wish from one set of pat- 
terns. The casting itself should be done by a 
good foundryman. My castings cost about 
three dollars a set for an eleven-inch dial. 
Bronze is probably the best material, with 
brass a close second. The castings may be 
cleaned on an emery wheel or with a file. If you 
want a polished face on the dial, now is the 
time to have it done; but, personally, | like the 
artistic appearance of the unpolished casting. 
Fasten the gnomon upright, with its foot on a 
line between the two sixes, by means of a 
couple of little brass bolts; and the dial is ready 
to set up. 

Many people make the mistake of setting 
the sundial on a high pedestal, where it is diffi- 
cult for many, particularly children, to see. 
The only requirement is that the stand be per- 
fectly firm, and that it be placed where the sun 
will reach it. It may be laid up of bricks or 
rocks in a cement mortar, or you may make a 
board form and cast a concrete pedestal. Some 
old metal rods, small pipe, or heavy wire placed 
upright in the column will give you a stronger 
product. A wooden pedestal is the easiest of 
all; however, it is not so durable as the other 
types. 

If you will draw your design, make your 
pattern, and have your own dial cast, | am sure 
it will become one of the leading features of 
your garden and one of your most cherished 
possessions. 
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The Judge 
Polis America’s Great 
Wood Jury 
“Mr. Window- Maker, 
you are a member of 
the jury that rendered 
a unanimous verdict 
for use of California 
Pine throughout the 
house. Why do you 
favor it for windows?” 


The Window-Maker says: 


“Among all the window woods, Cali- 
fornia Pine possesses the superior qual- 
ities for making windows of character. 
That’s why you will find this long-service 
wood in well-built homes throughout 
the country—not only in the windows, 
but in every part of the house. 


“There may be a difference of 50 de- 
grees or more in temperature between 
the outside and inside of the house, but 
California Pine withstands this variation. 
It won’t warp or twist, swell or contract, 
to the point of causing windows to rat- 
tle, stick or jam. It makes sturdy sash 
that are light in weight, which raise and 
lower easily, and require less expensive 
sash weights. It permits easy sawing and 


“Any home owner can be proud of the 
appearance of windows made with 
California Pine. This wood is light- 
toned with sleek, satiny surface which 
readily takes all paint colors. For the 
same reason less paint or enamel is 
required. Freedom from grain raising 
tendencies assures a smooth, unchecked 

ainted surface. Moreover, there will 
ie no discoloration from pitchy substan- 
ces or wood oils. All in all, California 
Pine windows provide a perfect combi- 
nation of attractiveness and wearability”’ 


Authorities on home construction 
choose California Pine for practically 
every home building purpose. By using 
California Pine you will have an attrac- 
tive and comfortable home to live in, 





with fewer repairs 





accurate joinery be- 
cause of its soft, firm 
texture. It cuts easily 


‘Personnel of the Jury: 


The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, 
The Lumber Dealer, TheSashand Door Man- 


and higher resale 
value. The economi- 
cal cost of California 


and smoothly with- 
out chipping; takes 
and holds nails and 


ufacturer, The Pattern Maker, The Frame 
Manufacturer, The Shipper, The Cabinet 
Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. — : 
distributionandasup- 


screws tightly with- 7 
out splitting. This is | | The Verdict» | ply of superior timber 
e qualities of these pines make them || for ages to come, 


most important in superior for every part of the home.” i 
casement windows. __|| probably forever. 
CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR, CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR, CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 


Ca lomi 


Pineisassured by large 
production, national 

















California os California 
White Pine Sugar Pine 
(trade name ) he 
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“California Pine windows are the rule in well built homes” 
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“Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home 
should know the ABC's of build- 
ing. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains 
valuable home-building informa- 
tion set forth in simple, easily 
understood terms, with graphic 
illustrations of the various oper- 
ations incident to construction; 
also many reproductions of attrac- 
tive homes. An hour's time with 
this book takes the mystery outof 
building. If you are a prospective 
home-builder you will enjoy read- 


ing it. 


4 

y Hf Pine 
ES 650 Ca 

u Plea 

“Pine 


This book will 
be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the 
coupon and mail 
now. 


W Californi: White and Sugar 


Manufacturers Assn. 
ll Bldg., San Francisco 
se send your book 
Homes” 


Street 


City 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


©<4): Americans are making a discovery—that 
in the works of our early American crafts- 
men we have a rich and lovely inheritance of truly 
American beauty. We have discovered that back 
before the 1800’s our forefathers built homes, de- 
signed furniture and wrought their silver in a style 
that is very much our own. In beauty of line, sense 
of decoration, sincerity of materials, the Early Ameri- 
can Style is one that expresses cultured good taste 
and intelligent interest in home decorations that 
we Americans are again evidencing, as never before. 


Of all the fine old things that have come down 
to us from our early American homes, the rarest 
is silver. Outside the priceless collections in our 
museums little remains. But how exquisitely 
wrought these old pieces are, quaintly individual, 
beautifully proportioned! Their appeal is strong, 
not alone because they are so distinctly American, 
but also, because of their downright beauty. 


It is to just such pieces in the collections of old 
silver shown in the Early American wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York and the 
Boston Museum of Art, that we have gone for 
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§ the inspiration of our new pattern, shown on these 
ages. Because it so closely re-expresses the spirit 
© of the early American artist-silversmiths we have 
- named it as we have—“Early American” —a tribute 
> to their craftsmanship. Could you imagine a more 
appropriate pattern of table silver for our modern 
homes which go back, as does this new design in 
“Treasure” solid silver, to the inspiration of early 

_ American days and ways? 


x 
x 

























The old silversmiths made only spoons and a few 
incidental pieces in flatware, but in the “Early 
American Style” every requirement of the most 
- exacting hostess will have its individual piece, in 

the same charming, authentic design—the same 
precious metal through and through—and plain 
or engraved, to suit the individual taste. The finish 
of every piece would cause even Paul Revere— 
himself a famous silversmith—to be generous in 
his praise. 


; Do you love the charm of “Early American” — 
‘ then you will want to see this new silver spread 
. 1 before you at your jeweler’s. Please write us for 
Brochure A. ° 

- | Rocers, Luynt& BowLEN 


P| CSULVERSMITHS 
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G2) TREASURE 
SOLID SILVER 
The Early American Style 
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The 
New, Easy 
Electric Way 
to Polish 
Waxed Floors 


and Linoleum #— 


Quickly— 


without Stooping, 
Kneeling or even 


Soiling Your Hands 








4 
= 
= 
! 4 
’ 
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1 7 
| LD floors or new, of hard or soft wood, linoleum, 
| tile or composition—whether originally finished 
| with varnish, shellac, wax or paint—all take on new & 
| brightness and beauty with the Johnson Wax treatment. , 
l All you do is to spread ona thin coat of Johnson's Pol- = 
j ishing Wax with a Lambs-wool Mop. This cleans as it : 
| waxes. Then run the Johnson Electric Polisher over the U 
1 floor and let ELECTRICITY doall the work many times ' 
j better and quicker than old-fashioned hand methods. ' 
i 5 3 
JOHNSONS WAX 
1 = Glectri Polish 
ectric jioor rolusner i 
- From your Neighborhood Store or = 

your Painter you can rent this beauty- 
park ay giving Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 ’ 
LZ R a day. One day is enough for you to z 
"/ 10 wax your floors elec- make every floor in your home a foun- t 
ger tg mtg dation of gleaming beauty on which i 
isher. Then he can your rugs and furniture will reveal B 
do them ALL in . t 
a short time. new charm and value. U 

nj 

y Telephone NOW and make an ap- f 
i pointment to rent a Johnson's Wax h 
Electric Floor Polisher for a day. Or = 

buy one outright for your own ex- 
clusive use. The investment is small Fi 
for so greata convenience. Ask your be 

é local merchant for a free demonstra- 
tion. Or write us. z 
Pees SSF SSB SSBB eeeeee ceoee mg 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB-8 Racine, Wis. _|f 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 5 
Please send me Free and Postpaid your new 25c Book which [8 
tells just how to treat new and old floors of all kinds—soft {8 
and hard wood, linoleum, rubber, marble or tile. ° 
CRIES caer ee ee OE RS TIS ae ea RPE EE : 
é 
iain... a 
' 
i asesentceinctencensaninaeisnsinsiicnnnan State ; 
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BARNS INSTEAD OF PALACES 
(Continued from page 130) 


for cocks could be found, and 
named itself ‘The Cock and the 
Lily.’ And it seems, when it 
chose its colors, coral or old 
French red and shades of turquoise 
blue, to have challenged one to 
find fault with it on any score 
whatsoever! Surely | could not, 
for, whether I went there at 
morning or evening or to tea 
without warning, it was always 
the same enchanting place where 
‘a half-frightened playboy’ could 
leave the world of fact behind and 
concern himself solely with blue 
cocks and coral fleurs-de-lis. 

The plans sketched here show 
exactly what parts of the haymow 
have been removed and what 
parts have been utilized. They 
also show what parts of it were 
merely whittled down to balconies 
— for there just had to be a place 
from which to fling those blue 
banners and pennants with lions 
couchant, although it does not 
greatly matter what lions are 
doing if they have obligingly been 
born with coral fur. It will be 
seen from the plans, too, that 
underneath the balconies, and of 
similar width, are built-in seats. 
These not only function when 
folk who are tired of standing 
wish to sit down, but also make 
an endless chain of chests for the 
disposal of such things as house- 
holders accumulate for various 
purposes, and which constitute a 
problem-when not in use. 

The pictures show that for half 
the length of the barn — that half 
which used to be in front of the 
stalls, devoted to halters and feed 
on one side, and to the family 
carryall and hayrack on the other 
—the partitions have been re- 
moved and the whole space given 
over to the large living-room. The 
stalls on the left were boarded up 
and became a kitchen and pantry. 
The stalls on the right were 
boarded up and became a winter 
living-room. The space in be- 
tween became a_ dining-room, 
while outside, beyond the dining- 
room, a breakfast-room was added. 
A set of double glass doors was 
installed to shut off the dining- 
room from the living-room, and 
another set to shut it off from 
the breakfast-room, so that all 
draughts might be avoided and 
all light conserved. 

Then the fun of equipping, 
furnishing, and decorating began. 
The fireplace, as focal point, came 
first. Fieldstone for that, of 
course, set up in rough plaster; 
and, above, a stunning Spanish 
poster, mounted on cloth and 
framed in old pine like the walls. 
Underneath the poster and above 


the mantel three salmon pink 
plates of Spanish ware were se 
into a panel of plain plaster. They 
are much less expensive than 
tiles, and equally effective. Two 
candles in brass sconces were 
placed at the sides of the mantel 
and recall to me the owner's 
remark about the ease of decorat- 
ing the barn, and the reason, 
“You can drive a nail anywhere!’ 

Although the woodwork is ay 
naturel throughout, the narrow 
space above the window seats and 
under the casement windows js 
painted a turquoise blue. The 
beams which divide this blue 
space are of unpainted wood, 
while the window cases are painted 
a coral shade and have curtains 
of silky material a little lighter in 
color. The cushions repeat these 
tones with some black as well, and 
the rugs are woven straw, some- 
times banded in black. One fine 
Ghileem strip is in the colors of 
coral, turquoise, and black, while 
black sabots beside the fire give 
an effect of homeliness which 
might have been produced by a 
purring kitten. As between sabots 
and kittens, the former have 
certain obvious advantages when 
one is moving back to town. 

A large grand piano occupies 
the space at the left of the front 
door. A long table with books, 
magazines, and a beautiful Spanish 
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brazier occupies the similar space 
at the right. The brazier is filled 
with the seasons’ flowers from the 
sunken garden which flourishes in 
the cellar of a vanished house, 
which was at some past date | 
responsible for the barn. This 
brazier had a different use in its 
native land. On cold days it was 
then filled with red-hot coals, and 
placed beneath the dining table. 
The long tablecloth confined the 
heat to the space which one’s feet 
would presently occupy, and, 
when one’s feet were in place, one 
carefully lifted the edge of the 
cloth to one’s lap, thus including 
knees in the genial glow. Not a 
bad idea for October days in New 
England. Most of the chairs are 
wicker, just as most of the rugs 
are grass, and this serves to throw 
into high relief the pieces which 
are different — the Ghileem strip, 
and the Spanish wing chair, the 
design of which could not be bet- 
tered, although it is only a simple 
peasant piece. 

The iron rim of a wheel and 
wagon chains have been converted 
into a central light, and the old 
halter pegs make an ideal hat- 
rack, which does not have to be 
dusted. The blue cock at the foot 
of the stairs is a cheerful fellow 
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‘Bare radiators are jarring 
notes in any decorative scheme 


NDISPENSABLE, of course, the bare radiator can- 
not, however, be considered a thing of beauty in 


any well appointed home. Why not eliminate these 
unsightly spots in your home? 

Cover your bare radiators with a mahogany, wal- 
nut, maple or oak finished Ja-Nar Radiator Cover, 
made to match your furniture, or to harmonize with 
your decorative motif. Constructed of the finest furni- 
ture steel, and completely insulated, Ja-Nar Radiator 
Covers may be used as window seats, taborets, or 
even to hold flowers, books and magazines. 

They improve the heating qualities of radiators by 
projecting the heat out into the room, and prevent 
discoloration of walls, decorations and hangings. 

Ja-Nar Radiator Covers are supplied in three types 
— uncontrolled, manually operated, or a completely 
automatic type which will keep the temperature of 
rooms at the exact degree you desire. 

Ask for a copy of our new folder, in full colors. 


She fac thie 


RADIATOR. COVER 






Ja-Na? covers placed over 
bare radiators will keep 
walls and decorations spot- 
lessly clean and new. 


THE FULTON COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Sales Offices in: 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
and all the principal cities in the U. S. 





























BarNSs INSTEAD OF PALACES 


(Continued from page 182) 


who suggests that if we turn 
around we shall see to what an 
interesting use French railroad 
posters have been put — such 
posters as always seem begging to 
be used for something more than 
mere advertising. Above them 
will be seen the ‘ivory tower’ to 
which the Professor (not mine, 
this time) retires when he might 
perhaps say something impolite 
if he did not retire. The rough 
posts of the barn make ideal 
places for driving nails and for 
hanging upon them baskets of 
flowers. 

In one of the simple sleeping- 
rooms is an interesting bed. It 
is a four-poster, made of plain 


pine boards and posts, exactly 
like the woodwork of the room, 
while the room is so small and the 
bed so large that they just fit 
each other. A handsome black 
silk Spanish shawl is used for a 
spread, and it is covered with 
roses exactly matching those 
which grow over the _ balcony 
outside, where, if you please, 
breakfast is served on such morn- 
ings as one feels like breakfasting 
in a bower. There are some 
mornings when one does not feel 
like breakfasting in a bower; it 
may follow that those are the 
mornings when one ought — but 
to describe is the task set me, 
not to philosophize. 


PrINTs FOR THE AVERAGE HousEHOLD 
(Continued from page 145) 


by a proper distribution of the 
ink over the paper? 

The procedure in printing is 
briefly as follows: one first spreads 
the ink — a heavy mixture of oil 
with black and brown color — 
over the plate and drives it intothe 
hollowed lines with a roller, then 
wipes the surface with a pad of 
muslin to remove what he does not 
need. The plate is next laid face 
up on the flat bed of an etching 
press, and the sheet of paper laid 
over it and covered with a smooth 
pad of blanketing; then the whole 
is run between rollers which act 
precisely like a clothes-wringer. 
The pressure is so great that the 
flexible, damp paper is actually 
forced into the lines, and when, 
finally, the proof is pulled care- 
fully from the plate, the design 


stands out embossed on the paper, 
and surrounded by the impression 
of the edge of the plate (the 
‘plate-mark’). 

While the act of running through 
the press offers little chance for 
variety, —the impression from 
the earlier stage being merely 
either perfect or broken, — from 
the inking may arise all sorts of 
varied effects. If the surface of the 
plate was clean, the design will 
stand out in uncompromising 
contrast with the color of the wipe. 
Such a proof will be crisp, and will 
tend to the dry harshness of a 
perfectly focused photograph 
taken in full sunlight. But for- 
tunately the pure ‘visiting card 
wipe,’ as it is called, is rare; a 
sensitive printer almost never 
leaves the plate quite clean. A 
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FIG. §. LION. 


Courtesy of Goodspeea's Book Shop 


BLOCK-PRINT BY ELIZABETH NORTON. 


COLORS, BLACK, YELLOW, AND TAWNY BROWN, ARE 
APPLIED AS IN NORMAN BAY, NO. 2, ON A VERY THIN 


JAPANESE PAPER. 


THE GRAIN OF THE WOOD IS AGAIN 


USED, THIS TIME FOR ITS DECORATIVE QUALITY 
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the same. But all this uncertainty is now eliminated. 














couldn’t afford to make such a guarantee.” 





backed by the strongest guarantee in the industry. 


Detroit, Michigan 


For 36 years, builders of dependable heating equipment 


Capitol 
Boilers 


and 


UNITED STATES 
RADIATORS 


_—_—s 








“This guarantee of heating 
backs my assurance to you” 


“We heating contractors once had to do a lot of guessing. 
No two manufacturers measured the capacity of their boilers 


“The exact radiating surface that every Capitol Boiler 
will heat is named in black and white and is guaranteed to 
me in writing. No chance to go wrong. I don’t have to ask you 
to pay for too large a boiler. Or risk installing one too small. 
“And you can bet your last dollar that every Capitol 
Boiler must be as good as it is possible to build or they 


The reliable contractof can give you such solid assurance 
on your new heating system for steam or water. He safeguards 
the comfort and health of your home, and his reputation for 
trustworthy installation by recommending Capitol Boilers, 


UNITED STATES FRADIATOR (ORPORATION 


6 FACTORIES AND 28 ASSEMBLING PLANTS SERVE THE COUNTRY 














NATIONALLY BY ESTABLISHED HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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GUARANTEED 
HEATING 


Your contractor re- 
ceives a woritien guar- 
antee on the heating 
capacity of every Cap- 
ttol Botler. No other 
heating equipment 
assures you satisfac- 
tion so definitely. 
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PRINTS FOR THE AVERAGE HousEHOLD 
(Continued from page 184) 


glance even ata reproduction of 
an etching will usually show a field 
of fainter or more decided tone, — 
ending where the design ends, 
that is, usually just within the 
plate-mark,—perfectly distin- 
guishable from that of the sur- 
rounding paper. To obtain it, the 
rag has been discarded while some 
of the ink still remained on the 
plate, and the palm of the hand, 
charged with ink, has been rubbed 
over the surface to cover it evenly 
with a thin film which, in printing, 
leaves a tone more translucent 
than could be obtained with bare 
copper, even on the most carefully 
selected paper. 

But our printer may go yet 
further; if in the lovely little 
‘Early Morning Light’ by Mr. 
Gallagher (Fig. 1) the pearly mist 
is admirably evoked by the even 
film of tone, what of the two 
Walcots: of ‘The Tyne’ (Fig. 3), 
where all the light of the picture 
seems gathered into the silver 
sheen of the river, gleaming out 
pale through surrounding haze; 
of ‘Park Avenue,’ where, through 
the enveloping atmosphere, the 
smoothly dressed masonry and the 
glinting windows come fresh and 
distinct — a well-groomed modern 
city avenue that wears its vast dis- 
tances easily? In these again, the 
result is accomplished by the 
method of wiping. In the one, the 
plate is apparently rubbed with a 
circular motion of the palm, its 
pressure growing lighter and 
lighter, and leaving more and 
more ink, as it approaches the 
edge; in the other, cleanly defined 
areas are given an extra wiping, so 
that, while not reduced to bare 
copper, they gleam out whiter 
than the prevailing tone. An 
examination with the magnifying 
glass will always show where the 
variation of tone is due to close- 
laid, lightly bitten lines, and where 
to the wiping of the plate. 

On the other hand, the inking 
can be used to add a new richness 
and intensity to the darker pas- 
sages. Here and there, where an 
especially velvety note is required, 
a coarser muslin may be drawn 
across the lines, dragging the ink 
slightly out over the edges, and 
producing a denser black than if 
the white spaces between the lines 
had been left clear. The results of 
this device can be seen in Drury’s 
‘The Lookout,’ — reproduced in 
the July number, — where it is 
applied to the lines of the rigging, 
or in the tiny black figures in 
“Park Avenue.’ 

_ But retroussage and the varie- 
ties of tone produced with wiping 
must be used with caution, lest 


they become the lazy man’s 
resource, and replace the dainty 
precision of bitten effects. The 
tone given by wiping is always 
more opaque than that produced 
by bitten lines; retroussage may 
easily become a muddy blur. 
Moreover, since, after all, a print- 
maker’s characteristic task is the 
multiplying of similar originals 
from a common source (plate or 
block), to depend for a large part 
of the design on processes which 
must be gone through anew for 
each impression is against the rules 
of the game. Effects produced in 
printing should be planned for on 
the plate, and should be used, not 
to help create the main structure 
of the design, but to soften it with 
a broad, even, or evenly varied 
tone, or to give it the accent of 
more vivid lights and darks. 
Bevond the resources offered by 
wiping, further possibilities are 
afforded by the choice of paper 
and ink. The variation in quality 
may be a means of expression. 
In ‘Early Morning Light’ a thin, 
ivory-tinted paper which lets the 
mount shimmer through shares 
with the ink-film the suggestion of 
misty dawn. Or the glint of a 
vellum surface may add brilliancy 
to sunlight, or the faint lines of an 
old ‘laid’ paper help produce an 
effect of quiet coolness. A sensi- 
tive collector soon learns to feel 
the need of a certain paper for a 
given plate, and to pick an impres- 
sion on paper thicker or thinner, 
glossier or more ‘matt,’ according 
to the subject and handling. For 
print collections are by no means 
the dreary affairs of black and 
white that they are reputed to be; 
only lay an etching beside a bit of 
commercial engraving or an ordi- 
nary half-tone printed in black 
ink, and the difference will be 
apparent! With the artist printer, 
the pure black of the ink is almost 
invariably warmed with more or 
less burnt umber; or the paper has 
the lovely irregular, vibrating tone 
of age, or a deliberate tinting from 
faint cream to nuances of pale gold 
or tawny. Hence the possibility 
of a multitude of delicate sugges- 
tions of hue. The sense of brilliant 
sunshine in ‘From the Ponte 
Vecchio’ is enhanced by slightly 
brown ink on faint cream color; 
the coolness of the Walcots sug- 
gested by olive brown on clear 
white; André Smith’s warmth 
comes from a strong cast of brown 
on a yellowish cream paper (black 
ink on the same paper in a proof 
of Caen now over my desk gives 
an effect as of a haze dimming the 
sun). Rarer is the use of a greenish 
or bluish paper; Bejot adopts it 
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Hardware can be out 
of the ordinary foo 


HARDWARE can be more than a convenience, more 
than so many necessary knobs and handles, locks 
and hinges. Through unusual designs in solid 
brass or bronze it can contribute permanently to 
distinctive architecture and decoration. 


7 7 > y 


Sargent knobs and handles of solid wear-resisting 
brass or bronze are made in a great variety of ap- 
pealing designs. They bear the deep impress of 
beauty—are never-complaining in operation. They 
connect with Sargent easy spring locks, most mod- 
ern and dependable of all agents of protection. 
Choose them for your home together with Sargent 
hinges, fasteners and escutcheons. Your architect 
will gladly help you. Write for the free Colonial 
Book. Sargent & Company, Hardware Manufac- 
turers, 29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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LOCKS AND HARDWARE 

















Knob 1912 KA 
Key Plate 870 KA 
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Have You a “Difficult”? Room? 


If you have a room that seems to demand something dis- 
tinctly out of the ordinary in furniture, ask your dealer to 
show you Hastings occasional pieces. 


You'll find inspiration in the refreshing individuality of Hast- 
ings designs—the clever little pieces for apartments and small 
homes. the lovely tables and cabinets, the stately reproduc- 
tions, and charming dining groups. You will find it easy and 
pleasant to achieve exactly the right note in your scheme of 
furnishings if you remember to say “Hastings” to your dealer. 


Hastings Table Company, Hastings, Michigan 
Factory Sales Office and Display: Keeler Bldg., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HASTINGS 


« 
vex purniture 


TheMARK of 
FRED E. HILL 


and his associates 
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PRINTS FOR THE AVERAGE HousEHOLD 
(Continued from page 185) 


FIG. 6. PARK AVENUE. 





ETCHING BY WILLIAM 
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NOTE HOW THE CLEANER WIPING OF THE LEFT-HAND LOWER 
CORNER OF THE PLATE BRINGS OUT THE WHITE OF THE MASONRY 
ON THE LOWER STORIES OF THE BUILDINGS 


for certain sea scenes, Meryon to 
add mystery to some of his 
poignant interpretations of Paris. 
The range of hues suggested by 
these few instances is, of course, 
of importance for our collector- 
decorator. For instead of the 
staring whites which resist their 
environment, he will have at 
command a variety of subdued 
colorings, some of which will be at 
home with almost any livable 
background he may choose; | 
assume that he does not consider 
glaring, large-figured backgrounds 
livable. 

But for spots where the delicate 
color modulations of monotone 
etching or wood-block are too sub- 
dued, our decorator may draw on 
the whole field of prints in color. 
True, the purist is very suspicious 
of overt color, and, as usual, is 
partly right and partly wrong. 
To print in monotone — I use this 
word rather than the inexact 
‘black and white’ to describe an 
impression in a single color — and 
then add local color with the brush 
on the finished proof is an ignoring 
of the essence of print-making even 
more injudicious than a depen- 
dence on wiping to build up the 
design; and, while the results are 
sometimes very pretty, the fastid- 
ious collector avoids hand-colored 
prints as he would commercial 
reproductions, as lying outside the 
field of the craft that interests him. 
But if the color is planned for from 
the very conception of the design, 
in relatively broad, simple fields 
that may be easily applied in 
printing, we may have a ‘multi- 
plication of the original under the 
care of the artist’ as truly in color 
as in monotone. 

For etched color, aquatint offers 





| the natural medium. The fields of 


varied tone, made possible, as we 
have explained, by successive 
stoppings-out of the resin ground, 
will, if printed in ink of a single 
hue, yield a picture built up in 
masses of tone rather than in line. 
But if the printer inks specified 
areas of the plate in a different 
color, we have the emotional 
suggestion produced by color, 
without losing the character of 
the etching process; or, what is 
more, the luminousness of the tone. 
This has been done both in the 
group of three aquatints illustrated 
in the June number, and in ‘West 
Forty-second Street, Night’ (Fig. 
7). The latter is printed. in a dark 
blue ink with patches of a faint 
greenish color where the lights 
blaze strongest — on the top of the 
tower, the Chesterfield sign, and 
the two street lamps. It is obvious 
that color so used must be laid on 
in broad masses of simple contour 
and will be shimmering rather 
than dense or strong, suggestive 
rather than realistic. But just 
such color is often peculiarly suited 
to the decorator’s purposes. 

For the woodcutter, color is even 
more readily available and more 
simply app ied. With his bolder 
outlines, less complex modeling, 
and different type of press, he may 
cut two or more blocks, each 
carrying a part of the design, apply 
to each a different color, and im- 
press them successively on the 
proof. If the design on each block 
is so calculated as not to overlap 
that on the others, the result on 
the proof is pure color; where they 
overlap, a modified tone. As 
illustration a partial analysis of 
‘Norman Bay, No. 2’ (by W. J. 
Phillips; Fig. 4) will serve. The 
prevailing tone of gray violet for 
sea and sky has been laid on the 
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NE of those little 

things that make the 
living room in Mr. Child’s 
home beautiful in detail as 
well as in general design 
and proportions is the 
character of the moldings 
in the casement sash. If 
the photograph were larg- 
er you could see that each 
thin division bar between 
the panes of glass is deli- 
cately molded. The draw- 
ingaboveis a cross-section 
of a muntin, or division 
bar, and shows the exact 
shape of this molding. All 
Curtis Woodwork shows 

cate in such matters 


2 


We cannot legally prevent 
imitators from copying our 
—_ and designs. The 

w, however, does prevent 
others from using our trade- 
mark. Make sure that the 
woodwork you buy—sash, 
doors, moldings or inte- 
tior woodwork—bears the 









































CURTIS trademark 


room of the home of Mr. Edwar. 


Casement sash, with small, ea panes, are attractive from the interior as well as the exterior. This photograph, taken in the living 
. Childs in Larchmont, New York, shows their interior beauty. The noted architect and author, Mr. Aymar 


Embury II., was the architect of this house. The New Rochelle Coal and Lumber Company, New Rochelle, N. Y., supplied the Gurtis Woodwork. 


So much Jeauty is due to woodwork alone! 


That is why some people are able to get a wealth 
of beauty into their homes for very little money 


OODWORK is structurally a part 
of the house itself, being built into 
it when the house is constructed. At 

the same time it has something of the character 
of furniture. It is part furniture and part house. 


A home in which the doors and windows and 
trim are tastefully designed is attractive even 
though sparingly furnished. And beautiful fur- 
nishings appear at their best only when set off 
by woodwork that is properly designed. 


Yet the right kind of woodwork for your house 
won't cost half as much as you will spend on 
your furniture and furnishings. It won’t cost 
one-eighth as much as you will put into other 
materials and labor. 


You and your architect or builder can now 
select the designs suitable to the style and plan 
of your house from the Curtis dealer’s stock 
or from his Curtis Catalog. 


J] DOORS WINDOWS 


FRAMES .- 


These items are manufactured in advance of your 
needs. Confine your selections to Curtis sizes 
and designs (consult the Curtis dealer on this 
important point). Then there will be no errors 
in production, and no disappointments so com- 
mon with made-to-order millwork. 

You can depend on Curtis Woodwork being 
right from every standpoint of architecture and 
interior decorating, because every item has been 
designed by architects of standing. 


Good design has not added one cent 
to Curtis Woodwork prices 
Because every article ot Curtis Woodwork is 


manufactured, in standard sizes and approved 
woods, in quantities, it costs no more than or- 


dinary millwork. It often costs less when such 
expense items are included as sanding and cut- 
ting and fitting on the job. 


Go see some Curtis Woodwork and judge for 
yourself. The leading dealer in woodwork in 
your town (if you live east of the Rockies) prob- 
ably handles the line and has some in stock or 
on display; or write for a free copy of “Curtis 
Woodwork,” 32 pages; beautifully illustrated. 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
450 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 

Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wisconsin; Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, lowa; Cur- 
tis Detroit Co., Detroit, Michigan; Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux 
City, lowa; Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska; Curtis, 
Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas; Curtis Door & Sash Co., 
Chicago, Illinois; Curtis Companies Inc., Eastern Sales Office: 
25 W. 44th St., New York City. 

Curtis Companies Incorporated, Clinton, lowa 


CurTIS WOODWORK 


MOLDINGS -: TRIM :- 


STAIR PARTS . 


BUILT-IN CABINETWORK [|p 
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Metal Weather Strips” 


CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


INCE 1893-THE STANDARD me 





Owners of homes equipped with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips invariably comment on the 
surprising length of time that their curtains, 
drapes, and furnishings remain fresh and clean. 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips bar out rain— 
and the dust, soot and grime that ordinarily sift in 
around doors and windows—and which double 
house work and cause costly depreciation. They 
also save from 20 to 40% in yearly heating bills. 


Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms are also indis- 
pensable. They seal clothes closets from dust— 
keep kitchen and laundry odors where they 
belong—and prevent under-door draughts. Your 
home needs Chamberlin equipment—and now 
is the best time to install it. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


Chamberlin guarantees and services its product 
for the life of your building. Detailed information 
will be sent on request. Use the coupon. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


100 Sales and Service Branches throughout the United States 


All Chamberlin installa- 
tions are made by factory 
trained experts. 





Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Mail 
Coupon 
Today 
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Please send me literature on Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips and Inside Door Bottoms. Also 
an approximate estimate for weather stripping my 


home which has- - - - - - windows and- --- -- doors. 
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PRINTS FOR THE AVERAGE HousEHOLD 
(Continued from page 186) 


block thinly, but with slightly 
varied intensity, so that the cream- 
colored paper shines through with 
a faint, undulating play of light, 
and the very grain of the wood is 
utilized to suggest the slow ripple 
of the incoming tide. This block 
would leave untouched on the 
paper the sunlit portions of hill 
and point, but the tone from it 
would pass under or over the rest 
of the design. Another block 
would carry the green of trees, 
hillside, and reflections under the 
farther shore—pure where it 
touches the blank paper, cooler 
and grayer over the violet. This 
block might also carry the rosy 
lights on certain of the houses; 
they do not touch the green at any 
point, and are dense enough to be 
unmodified by the violet. Others 
will take the darker and lighter 
browns in the houses, the blue 
shadows in trees and water, and 
the patches of clear yellow sun- 
light. The exact number and exact 
order of the impressions can hardly 
be determined without information 
from the artist, but the general 
method is clear, and, by the 
modulations possible with the 
varied intensity and the planned 





overlappings of the color, the 
artist has revealed possibilities 
that lie quite out of the reach of 
the sparkling but simpler technique 
of the single block: he evokes here 
the still, lovely haze of an August 
afternoon, here the shimmer and 
flush of on-coming color in the 
spring — in short, the whole range 
of Northern landscape in its more 
fragile and reticent moods. 

In a block-print, moreover, un- 
like an aquatint, the color may be 
laid on densely; it may glow with 
warmth or ring out with clear 
brilliance as gay as a child’s laugh 
— notably in some prints of Eliza 
D. Gardiner’s or Margaret Pat- 
terson’s. 

In short, as we hinted in the 
first article of the series, our house- 
holder who has awakened to dis- 
criminating love of prints may 
choose unhampered from a wide 
range of excellent work that not 
only lies within his means and 
offers him subjects that he loves, 
but responds in tone and color to 
his chosen surroundings. That he 
need not wait for this pleasure 
until so-called years of discretion 
we shall see in the forthcoming 
article on ‘Prints for Children.’ 


Courtesy of Kennedy & Co. 


FIG. 7. WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, 
NIGHT. AQUATINT BY JOHN TAYLOR 
ARMS, SHOWING THE POSSIBILITIES 


OF ETCHING IN BROAD MASSES OF TONE 
BY USING GRADED BITINGS THROUGH 
A GROUND OF POWDERED RESIN, AND 
PRINTING WITH COLORED INKS. IN 
THIS CASE, A DULL BLUE FOR THE 
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MAIN DESIGN IS SUPPLEMENTED BY A 
GREENISH SHADE FOR THE HIGHEST 
LIGHTS 





























CANITA 


Makes your walls an investment 


Styles for every 
room in the house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 
tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproduc- 
tions of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather 
and various fabrics. 


Brocade and Metallic Finishes 
in embossed effects for panel and all- 
over wall treatments. 


Enamel Finish 
plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 











REG US PAT OFFICE 
Look for this 
trademark on the 
back of the goods. 





Style illustrated 
is reproduction 
of No. R4145 
(1/5 actual size) 


The best reason 
for using Sanitas is that it pays 


| Rated to have walls so decorated 

that you never have to heave a 
sigh because of cracking, peeling, 
blistering, fading wall coverings. 

It pays to have a wall covering 
that you never need feel like apolo- 
gizing for because a much-needed 
cleansing would ruin it. You can 
wipe Sanitas clean and fresh any 
time with a damp cloth. 

It pays to have a firm, smooth, 
heavily oil-painted surface that 
wears for years, and does not per- 
mit blemishes in the plaster to 
show through. 

It pays to give the plaster the 
strong resisting support it gets from 


See the new Sanitas styles at your decorator’s, now. 


Write to us for samples and illustrated booklet. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRopwctTs Co. 


320 Broadway, Dept. 30, 


the fabric back of Sanitas, with its 
tensile strength of forty pounds to 
the square inch. Plaster walls, 
covered with Sanitas, crack only 
from the most extreme settling of 
the house, and even then the 
cracks are greatly restrained from 
spreading, and do not show through 
the face of the material. 


It pays, when you come to rent 
or sell, to have the walls covered 
with Sanitas, because the estab- 
lished merit of the material enables 
you to get a better price for the 
house. 

Sanitas is an investment, not an 
expense. 





New York 


When you visit Atlantic City, see our Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier. 








No. 341 Drum Aquarium— 
Antique gold plated base 
with uprights and rings in 
peacock blue. Bow! of cop- 
per with glass panels, water 
tight. Diameter of drum 
14°4/’;thickness 514’; base 
9 x12"; total height "40". 
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LL the character and charm of wrought metal furniture 

as designed and built by the long-forgotten artisans 

of ancient Tuscany, are now brought to the American 
home in Verona Artistic Metal Furniture. 

Designed by masters and produced by American 
methods, this old-world artistry is now available at 
prices re below what might be expected. 

See the Verona pieces in your dealer’s store. Recog- 
nize in them the authentic, ‘exclusive designs you have 
sought. Look for the Verona trade-mark tag—at the 
better stores. 


CHICAGO HARDWARE. FOUNDRY G. 
Burlin @.Products 


65 Verona Building 209 W. Randolph St. 





Chicago, Ill. 





No. 303 W Tele. 
—_ Table — 

iding shelf, 
Top 14 Xx 20"; 
height 31”. No. 3044%-A 
Chair — Seat in represen- 
tation of old needle point, 
Height of seat 18” 


Ona 


Artistic Metal Furniture 














No. 529 Smoker—Attrac- 
tive new smoker with large 
bowl in Chinese red luster 

lass Metal parts finished 
in antique with lacquer 
tone enamel uprights. 
Height 26 inches, width 
33 inches, 


Glorifying the cAmerican ian 





No. 352 Roman Bench— 
Metal parts Swedish iron 
or gold plated with cafe au 
lait braces. Upholstery 
Italian red mohair. Total 
length 32 inches, width 
15%". Seat is 22 inches 
long, 18 inches high. 
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Tue BENEFITS OF COMMUNITY PLANNING 
(Continued from page 147) 


buildings, billboards, signs, color, 
and so forth. 

And people like it. After sitting 
for three years on this board with 
three of America’s best-known 
architects, headed by Myron 
Hunt, who has done so much to- 
ward getting the people of this 
section to build an appropriate 
architecture, and with the close 
association of Frederick Law Olm- 
sted and James F. Dawson, two of 
America’s foremost landscape ar- 
chitects, the writer can testify that 
practically everyone who has 
brought in plans has appreciated 
and been grateful for the con- 
structive suggestions made, and 
particularly for the surety that 
neighbors will not be allowed 
by the art jury to put in anything 
that is not up to a reasonably 
decent standard of design. 

The result, in the buildings con- 
structed at Palos Verdes, even by 
speculative builders, is remark- 
able. While trained architects 
design practically all the large 
houses, we have found that they 
too welcome the suggestions for 
improvements. Small houses have 
required more attention from the 
jury, and the results to date are 
exceedingly satisfactory. There is 
not a single house in the whole 
area that is not creditable. Grad- 
ing plans are required for all sites, 
and this, as much as any other one 
thing, has brought about more 
appropriate setting of the houses 
on the sites — an important mat- 
ter where a large proportion are on 
sloping hillsides. 


Then the art jury has been 
able, because it sat in from the 
beginning of this great develop- 
ment, to suggest the adoption of 
many general requirements that 
will produce broad results. In one 
large area or belt along the sea- 
coast for several miles roofs of 
tile or slate have been adopted as 
a requirement, and already a 
picture of town unity and _ har- 
mony, like that that one finds 
so stirring in Mediterranean 
towns and villages, is beginning 
to be noticeable here. While 
avoiding any particular style or 
period of architecture, consider- 
able areas have been established 
where plaster or stucco exteriors 
with roofs pitched not more than 
thirty degrees are required, with 
the added suggestion that the 
architecture follow in general that 
of the Latin countries along the 
Mediterranean. 

The unusually attractive design 
and setting of La Venta Inn, with 
its intimate domestic feeling, and 
the dignity and beauty of the 
Carrillo house reproduced here 
are but two examples of the 
lovely buildings and gardens that 
the art jury has succeeded in 
getting people to build — not by 
exercising compulsion, for that 
has never yet been necessary, but 
rather by moral suasion, because 
this supervising committee is al- 
ways on hand, ready to act as a 
board of review and to make con- 
structive suggestions for bringing 
about greater usefulness, harmony, 
and beauty. 
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A Coot AuGust GARDEN 


(Continued from page 153) 


and lavender flowers with gray and 
green foliage offer pleasing pictures 
totheeye of the garden-lover, while 
reds and yellows accentuate the 
weariness of the season. If one’s 
garden is so fortunate as to have 
the sound of running water, even 
the smallest trickle of a fountain, 
the effect of coolness is heightened; 
the gleam of a pool, however 
small, bordered with ferns and 
forget-me-nots and with a few 


lilies floating on its surface, adds 
to the charm of the late summer 
garden. 

Half the fun in owning a garden 
is the planning and planting for 
the pictures it is possible to make 


with those beautiful materials, 
flowers; for gardening consists 
of more than buying a white 
trellis and setting it up on the 
lawn, which some people seem 
to think enough. 
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| FREE 
| — for this 
| month only 
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color schemes for 
your home 


See them in actual colors—in 
advance—beautiful combina- 
tions of roof, walls and trim 


EFORE you build or re-root be sure 
B to get the new Richardson Book- 
let, “What Color for the Roof?” Also 
the Richardson Harmonizer. Booklet 
contains page after page of beautiful 
colored illustrations, showing interest- 
ing homes and attractive roof effects. 
Harmonizer enables you to see in ad- 
vance 108 color combinations of roof and 
body of house. You can choose a charm- 
ing color scheme for your particular 
home with perfect certainty. Avoid 
mistakes. Consult the Richardson Book- 
let and Harmonizer before selecting 
your roof. Offered free for this month 
only. Send for both — now. 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 


ee MAIL THIS COUPON--—-———, 


The Richardson Company, Lockland, Ohio 

Dept. 47-H 

With the understanding that the free offer is good for this month 
only, send me your Booklet and Harmonizer. 


Name... 


MMS ie boca axle ot PRM E CRETE VA Keeneen 


City .. 


® 1926, The Richardson Company 
_ 
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Like You 
They Were . > 
Building a House “<<. 4 


| owas from their friends advising 
them to do this and that,were plenti- 
ful. Particularly interesting were the ex- 
periences of some eight or so about their 
heating. 





























Katharine MacDowell and Husband, 
Ned, soon saw that here was a subject 
that was not a matter of mere personal 
taste, as were so many other things about 
the house. 


Carefully they considered every angle as 
told in the various friendly letters. 
Then they bought a certain boiler and had 
it piped to a certain heating system. 

It has now been in use two winters. 
Just why they are so thoroughly satisfied is 
told in a booklet called “Letters To and 
Fro.” 

It contains all the letters from the 
friends mentioned, and one final one 
=: written by Husband Ned, thanking them, 
but saying “no thank you.” 





Whether you are remodeling or 
building new, send for the book- 
let. It covers so much more than 


simply the beating side of a home 


Send me your booklet on heating called 
“Letters To and Fro.” 


(Please Print Name and Address) 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Canadian Offices: 
Harbor Comm. Bldg., Toronto 
124 Stanley Street, Montreal 


Representatives in all 
Principal Cities 



































Op PLAcE 
(Continued from page 162) 


pargetwork structure with a 
dovecote rising above one corner. 
Eastward of the yew hedge is 
concealed a garden of herbs or 
‘simples,’ and to the west is a rose 
garden about a small sundial. 

Beyond the banqueting-house 
a walk leads southeast to a mount 
—a reproduction of that medi- 
zval garden feature which re- 
vealed the garden plan from a 
slight elevation. Near the mount 
rises an octagonal shingled water 
tower very deftly disguised and 
converted into a pleasing garden 
feature. A passage beneath it 
continues over a bridge and down 
steps into the wilderness garden, 
an irregular lawn with naturalis- 
tic shrubbery borders. Very few 
persons, when entering the wilder- 
ness garden, will realize that they 
have passed along a walk which 
bridges an old_ right-of-way — 
a public footpath which cuts 
across the estate. This right-of- 
way is so cleverly screened by 
shrub planting that only careful 
search discloses it. 

Returning toward the house 
a long walk passes between the 
lawns and the gardens to the 
southeast wing. Here, the east 
fagade embodies all the architec- 
tural features of the house in a 
low stone porch, overhanging 
gables with oak corbels, intricate 
bargeboards, and old lead water- 
spouts. Close by under aged 
hawthorn trees is a croquet lawn, 
and straight away from the stone 


porch terrace extends a hedged 
walk bordered with tall peren- 
nials and ending at a long garden 
seat. A secluded little annual 
garden, south of the walk, com- 
pletes this diversified garden 
scheme. 

Old Place exemplifies perfectly 
that intimate relation between 
house and garden which is 59 
conspicuous in many old English 
manors — the extension of the 
walled rooms of the house out into 
the sunny hedged spaces of the 
flower garden. It is here done 
simply, yet with the art which 
conceals art. There is no monot- 
ony to these gardens with their 
diversity of design and effect, 
The fascination of exploring them 
is equaled only by the pleasure 
induced by their subtle beauties. 
Excellent and restrained taste 
linked with meticulous care and 
maintenance have given to these 
grounds a quality and finish rarely 
encountered even in that garden 
country. Yet the future of these 
gardens is in jeopardy because of 
the fact that Mr. Tower has de- 
cided to sell Old Place. 

For the sake of the remarkable 
gardens, as well as for the garden- 
lovers of all countries, it is most 
desirable that Old Place fall into 
appreciative hands. Certainly, 
should it experience the neglect 
that has befallen others of the 
ancient manors, England would 
lose a most admirable example of 
her garden art. 





SOUTHWARD FROM THE LONG ALLEE LEADING TO THE CHURCH 

Is A TURF WALK, BETWEEN YEW HEDGES CLIPPED IN A BUT- 

TRESSED ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, AND LEADING TO A MOD- 
ERN BUILDING USED AS A BANQUETING-HOUSE 
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AMERICAN HepptewnHiTe MAnoGANy SipEBoARD AND 3-PARrT TABLE 


WITH AMERICAN SHERATON Cuairs, by Kensington 


O one could journey through New England 
without falling under the spell of the appealing 
beauty of the old New England homes. Architecture 
and environmentarein perfect harmony, and the beau- 
tiful simplicity in line and proportion of the old houses 
is the highest expression of craftsmanship. 
The work of our native cabinet makers of the period 
in the styles of Hepplewhite and Sheraton has the 


¢ 


same enduring charm—the sense of fitness to its 
surroundings, the perfection of proportions, the 
virile grace of line. 

Reproductions by Kensington are not only authen- 
tic in every detail but also retain through the 
old-time hand processes of the Kensington 
craftsmen the character and the decorative quality 
usually associated only with the antique. 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the dec- 
orative stvles appropriate for American homes 


The purchase of Ken- nA 
sington Furniture may Y 
be arranged through 
decorator or 
de a le r 


your 
furniture 


“ue? d 
J" > Y 2 pas id 
‘TAATCS ror T a mS 
KENSINGTON«FG COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 


Write for illustrated 
Booklet B and pam- 
phlet, How Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May Be Purchased > 


A A 


SHOWROOMS «/ 41 WEST 45TH STREET ~ SIXTH FLOOR 
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Woodwork by American Sash and Door Co., Kansas City, Mo., Edward W. Tanner, Architect 


Paneling of 
American Walnut 


adds charm to this small home 


HIS dining room shows the 
intriguing possibilities of 
paneling for the small home. With 
walnut furniture of the same 
tawny color, the effect is one of 


unusual beauty and richness. 


As a paneling wood, American 
Walnut offers rewards in dec- 
orative beauty quite unparalleled 
by any other. Its infinite variety 
of pattern and grain gives smooth 
surfaces a beauty not equalled by 
the most ornate carving. And 
walnut grows more alluring with 
age. 

If a home builder can afford 
wood - paneling at all, he can 
afford walnut. And its cost is 
much less than most homeowners 
think. In fact, considering the 





permanence of this lovely wood 
and its long life without refinish- 
ing, it is a genuine economy. 

Send for a new book recently 
issued, “American Walnut for 
Interior Woodwork and Panel- 
ing.” It goes into specifications, 
comparisons of costs, various 
treatments for wall, floor and 
panel, in such concise detail as 
to make it worthy of a place in 
every home builder’s library. 

Of value, too, is “The Story 
of American Walnut,” which 
takes you on a little journey 
through the great historic periods 
of furniture. It also tells you how 
to identify walnut and detect im- 
itations. Write for one or both of 
these books. 


“THIS IS THE AGE OF WALNUT” 





Fill in and mail 


American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, 
Room 955, 616, South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Send me “American Walnut for Interior 
Woodwork and Paneling”......................-..----. oO 


Send me “The Story of American Walnut” Oo 





(check which) 

















CricKET-Y-Brick 
(Continued from page 165) 


became my friend and by her 
boundless hospitality and her 
sympathetic interest in the house 
made me feel that my human ad- 
ventures on the Maine coast were 
as favored by fortune as my archi- 
tectural ones. It was a month to 
be remembered indeed. The 
month of October on the Maine 
coast, after all the summer cot- 
tages and hotels are locked and 
boarded up; a succession of still, 
sunny days to be spent sitting in a 
wicker chaise-longue on a brick 
path, while in the house behind 
one’s chair a constant tapping of 
hammers, a gentle sawing, and a 
tearing of wallpaper goes on; and 
one smells the smell of paint, of 
mortar, and of lime, while at the 
same time in a grand and solitary 
independence one decides upon 
and directs the course of action. 
Long sunny mornings and after- 
noons sitting out in that indescrib- 
ably delicious exhilarating air, 
pencil in hand and a chronicle 
growing in the form of letters to 
those who, on the following sum- 
mer, were to be astonished and 
delighted and struck dumb with 
admiration of this charming, this 
matchless purchase. And letters 
containing lists of pieces of an- 
tique furniture long stored in a 
warehouse, waiting to be needed; 
letters to packers and movers. 
Vital letters, fruitful letters. 
Pencil in hand out on the brick 
path, writing letters and inter- 
rupted, now by a charming car- 
penter or painter, now by the 
exultant necessity of raising my 
eyes to look at my view, | was in- 
terrupted still again by my most 
admirable and welcome tenants, 
the huge black crickets, who made 
the most of these warm October 
days and traveled back and forth 
across the bricks, uttering 
every few seconds a cry so loud 
and bold that it was almost star- 
tling. Doubtless it was the newly 
aroused possessive instinct that 
made me admire my own crick- 
ets extravagantly. They were, it 
seemed, the largest and blackest 
crickets I had ever seen, and with 
their strong vibrant voices they 
were like so many insect Carusos. 
I kept leaning over to watch them 
with tender appreciation, and | 
dwelt on them so continuously in 
my chronicle, and also on the 
beauty of the brick path, thata 
friend gave to my house the name 
of Cricket-and-brick, which was 
eventually shortened to Cricket- 
y-brick. A cricket rampant upon 
a brick rouge, therefore, has been 
taken for the device of that old 
house; and it will be found worked 
in embroidery on each piece of 


household linen and stamped upon 
all documents and letters Going 
forth from the house. And as my 
slight observation of his customs 
persuades me that my own cricket 
is neither Gryllus campestris por 
Gryllus domesticus, | intend to 
devote humble hours to the dis. 
covery of exactly what Gryllus he 
is. Although he paces up and down 
the brick path, he never goes in 
the front door to chirp on the 
hearth, neither does he roam into 
the field. Therefore I hope to find 
that Science is as yet unacquainted 
with him, and that I may have the 
privilege of naming him the Brick 
Path or Dooryard Cricket, a cross 
between the two well-known vari- 
eties. I congratulate myself when 
I realize that an imaginary house 
never led anyone to the study 
of insects. 

Having surrendered, as | 
thought, the imaginary, and 
bought a great tall house instead 
of a thimble, I discovered that it is 
all a lie about how one cannot eat 
one’s cake and have it too — for | 
found a thimble on the premises. 
It was as perfect a thimble as | 
ever saw, a little weatherbeaten 
building standing over near the 
brook and the willows on the slope 
which ran down to the Bay. It 
was far enough away from the 
house to be quite undisturbed and 
to ally itself to the secret purposes 
of art, and also it was near enough 
so that a good-natured maid would 
be glad to run down with a glass of 
milk and a sandwich at eleven 
o'clock in the morning. When | 
first looked into the thimble it 
was, of course, filthy and full of 
rubbish. Clearing all this away 
except for an old desk that was 
there, and taking out the ceiling 
which made a sort of loft, | hada 
lovely room with a high peaked 
roof. For a further description of 
the thimble | will quote from an 
article by a visiting author, print- 
ed in the Independent :— 


] am writing this review in a friend’s 
studio on the coast of Maine. Seen 
from outside, the studio is simply an 
ancient weatherbeaten shed which 
used to be the henhouse; within, how- 
ever, it is an abode of peace. It has 
calm, whitewashed walls which remind 
me of cool patios in Andalusia, three 
more or less similar windows, a black 
Franklin stove, and a shelf of new 
books still in their brilliant covers. 
The old-fashioned desk, the two 
chairs, and the bench which furnish the 
room are painted a glorious deep, 
bright blue, a favorite color of mine; 
not a tea-house blue, but a fine ele- 
mental blue which might have a 
musical note solemn and strong as 4 
note on a bass viol. The whi: walls 
and the blue furniture make me think 
of clouds breaking up after a storm. 


A house, a thimble, a brick path, 
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‘hen vacation time 


has come again—and you’re off in 


your car for the land of 


Camels are sold wherever civilization has its stores. If going into the deep 

woods or far back in the mountains where trade and people have not come, 

better take several cartons of Camels with you. You'll find “Have a Camel” 
the password to friendliness, everywhere. 


carefree outdoors 
—have a Camel! 





WHEN glad vacation time again 
is here. And you’re hurrying away 
to a world of carefree forgetful- 
ness. Ah, then — when straight 
ahead lie the great woods and 
sparkling waters of your own out- 
doors—have a Camel! 


For Camel’s friendly goodness 
makes every fair vacation fairer. 
Each happy day is more satisfy- 
ing, more restful for the com- 
panionship of Camels. Camels 
have never been known to tire 
the taste—they are made of such 
choice tobaccos. Camels are so 
perfectly blended that, indoors 
or outdoors, they never leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. Rolled into 
Camels is more goodness, more 
sheer smoking enjoyment than 
you ever found in any other 
cigarette. 

So as you start away for a 
deserved vacation. As the long 
road calls you on to unexplored 
land. When each day you feel 
more joyously rested—taste then 
the most perfect contentment that 
ever came from a cigarette. When 
it’s your right to be happy, you 
should have the best cigarette 
made, regardless of price. 


Have a Camel! 











Our highest wish, if you do 

not yet know and enjoy Camel 

quality, is that you may try 

them. We invite you to com- 

pare Camels with any cigarette 
made at any price. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Applied to Room Designed by MARSHALL Firip & ComPANy * Chicago 


HERMAN 
NELSON 
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RADIATOR 


TRADE MARK 


onger shall warmth claim its tithe 
of beauty in finer homes. No offending 
radiator shall be seen; for rooms shall 
enjoy the warmth from radiators com- 
pletely immured. . . . Two inexorable 
conditions had to be met, before such 
rooms could become a fact. First, a radi- 
ator so compact that it would fit into 
any partition. Second, a radiator so 


BEAUTIFUL 














How the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator fits in 
the wall is shown by this phantom view. 


Send for the book below 





thoroughly dependable that it could 
be walled in and forever forgotten. . . . 
The Herman Nelson Invisible Radia- 
tor meets both these requirements, 
by an original, yet exhaustively tested, 
design. It is now being welcomed 
by architects and owners. A book, con- 
taining the interesting facts, will be sent 
to those who request it. 


THE FAERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, “Moline, lil 





Builders of successful Heating and V. entilating equipment for 20 years 
Cr- 4 I a * a) 

BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA Sales and Service EMPORIA SPOKANE 

BOSTON SCRANTON CLEVELAND DES MOINES OMAHA PORTLAND 

NEW HAVEN PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 

NEW YORK CITY GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS DENVER VANCOUVER 
SYRACUSE DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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CrickeT-y-Brick 
(Continued from page 192) 


of August and September. Then, 
from a rowboat, —or so | have 
been told, — vou can look down 
at her, and perhaps even touch her 
by putting your hand down as far 
you can reach. The buried 
treasure of Cricket-y-brick gives 
the assurance of stillness and of a 
great of time, which the 
owner of a house needs again and 
again. Not only is it pleasant 
when exiled in the feverish city 
where there are no wrecks of great 
ships (only the ignominious wrecks 
of taxicabs) to think of the St. 
Helena lying cold and still under 
the tides, but in the perpetual 
battle against the forces of decay 
— namely, when confronted with 
thesudden astonishing necessity of 
new shingles or fresh paint or new 
cellar stairs — one clings to the 
thought of the St. Helena ossifying 
undisturbed, requiring nothing, 
slowly and peacefully returning to 
the elements of earth, air, and 
water, as doubtless all wrecks and 
all cherished houses will return at 
last. 


a brook, and innumerable trees. 
The only thing left to be desired 
was buried treasure, and that came 
next. My deed included a piece of 
shore on the road below me, about 
seventy-five feet between two 
fish-houses. When, one evening 
last summer, | went down to the 
| | waterside street to inspect my 
' shore, | found an historic sign on it. 
| | And as | stood reading about the 
| | British transport wrecked here in 
1778 by American gunfire from the 
opposite island, my neighbor 
emerged from his fish-house and 
told me that the wreck still lay 
there just beyond low-water mark, 
buried in the sand and quite im- 
movable. 

‘It really belongs to you more 
than anybody,’ he said, ‘It’s right 
in front of your beach.’ 

Reclaiming an old house is one 
thing, and reclaiming an old wreck 
under the sea is another thing. 
The St. Helena, for that was her 
name, lies so deep that she is only 
visible when the tides are running 
the lowest during the full moons 
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Photograph by O. B. Humphrey 
LETTERS SUMMONED PIECES OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
LONG STORED IN A WAREHOUSE, WAITING TO BE 
NEEDED 


SUMMER APPLES 
(Continued from page 172) 


the delight of having choice fruit. 
_Summer apples merge into 
fall apples with the ripening 
of Dyer, Jefferis, Hawley, and 
Porter, all worthy sorts. Dyer is 
almost out of cultivation, but in 
the orchards of a generation ago 
it Was a favorite, with large hand- 
some apples of greenish yellow 
color, and creamy white, tender 
flesh of a rare and delicate flavor 
| and aroma. Dyer is supposed to 
| be the old Pomme Royale of the 


French, but it has been grown in 
America for over a century. 
Jefferis possesses only one good 
point, its excellent quality. In 
spite of its many faults it is worth 
a place in the home orchard be- 
cause of its crisp, tender, aromatic 
flesh and its delicious flavor. 
Hawley, like Dver, is of interest 
only to the connoisseur. It is a 
large apple much like the Fall 
Pippin, but few apples surpass it 
in tenderness, juiciness, crispness, 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 






















































To the outsider looking in 
Good Hardware—Corbin— 
says “Keep Out.” 


Sturdy Sash Fasteners of solid brass or bronze 
that will not give an inch. Cylinder Locks 
that admit no one save their owners.Staunch 
Bolts to bar intruders. Strong Night Latches 
to guard the unprotected door. 


Each made for your protection and made as 
only Good Hardware— Corbin, is made— 
to look well, to work well, to last long. 
Whatever your building need may be there 
is a Corbin answer to it. 

NEW BRITAIN 


A & F, CORBIN CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


SINCE 
1849 
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Residence, Montclair, N. J. 
R. I. Markwith, Architect 











Tudor Stone is a product of our slate quarries in 
Vermont. It is characterized by a rugged, interest- 
ing texture, and a wide range of color tones with 
which nature has endowed it through the processes 
of centuries. Having all the other qualities which 
make slate the ideal roofing material, Tudor Stone 
has the added advantage of lending itself readily to 




























az harmonious roof design. ; 
iB Our Architects’ Service Department, under the os 
Ge personal supervision of Mr. Walter McQuade, a 3 
ee practicing architect, will be glad to cooperate with ia 
iE you and your architect in planning a Tudor Stone te 
= Roof, or an attractive layout for flagging. Ret 
S ine 
i We shall be pleased to send you upon request a 
bes a copy of our illustrated booklet, which fully r= 
ra describes Tudor Stone for Flagging and Roofs. a 


Pising-and Pelson-Siate-Pompany 


NEW YORK 

Sales Office and Architects’ Service Department: 101 Park Ave. 
Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vermont 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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SUMMER APPLES 
(Continued from page 193) 


and fineness of flesh, or in richness 
and delicacy of flavor. 

Porter ranked as the best early 
fall apple for home or market a 
generation ago in New England, 
and judged on quality alone it 
still holds its place at the head of 
the list. However, it is too tender 
to ship well, the season of ripening 
is long and variable, the crop 
drops badly, and the fruit varies 
widely in size and color — all 
faults which would bar any 


THE Hanpy Woman ABouT THE HousE 
(Continued from page 176) 


lifting the table up about four 
inches. Casters with long shanks 
will raise the table about two 
inches, and are an advantage if 
the table must be moved around 
the room. Ordinary door-stops 
screwed into the legs of the table 
will extend them about three 
inches, and blocks of wood hol- 
lowed out a little on the end on 
which the table-leg is to rest are 
satisfactory, although not very 
handsome and rather difficult to 
clean around. 

Even the kitchen stove often 
needs lifting to bring its surface 
burners up to a good working 
height. To do this try setting the 
legs in large glass cups such as are 
used to lift office furniture from 
the floor. These will lift the stove 
about one inch and make cleaning 
under it that much easier. Of 
course it is less expensive to do 
this before the stove is connected 
with the flue. 

There are many small odd jobs 
that we can do that will save us 
much mental irritation. One of 
them is to stop the squeaking of 
the swinging door between the 
dining-room and the pantry. 
Every handy woman should have 
in her possession a zine or brass 
oil-can filled with the best grade 
of sewing-machine oil, a drop or 
two of which on the hinge will 
usually put an end to the squeak. 
When the door sticks at the 
bottom, try tightening the screws 
in the hinges. Have someone lift 
the door just a little by the knobs 
and then turn the screws as tight 
as they will go. This may save 
the trouble of planing the door. 
Windows that rattle are too often 
accepted as a necessary evil. 
Usually the trouble is due to too 
much play between the frame- 
work of the upper and lower sash, 
which can be remedied by un- 


variety from favor with the com. 
mercial grower, but which are not 
necessarily objectionable to the 
amateur. Porter has come now to 
the point where it, together with 
many of the other sorts mentioned 
here, has ceased to be a factor in 
the great industry of growing 
apples; but, like many of its sister 
varieties that ripen their fruits 
during the summer and early fall 
months, may it long remain a joy 
and delight to the apple fancier, 


screwing the window fastening 
on one side and resetting it just 
far enough away to bring the 
window frames tightly together. 
Then you will find that when the 
fastening is caught, the rattle will 
be eliminated. 

Door knobs have an annoying 
way of working loose. If this is 
caused by the loosening and falling 
out of the screw that holds the 
knob on the spindle, the proba- 
bility is that the threads of the 
screw or the threads of the spindle 
on which the knob slips have worn 
off, in which event a larger screw 
will be necessary to hold the knob 
firmly in place. 

Window shades often develop 
a perverse streak, and once down, 
refuse to go up, probably because 
the spring is unwound. To remedy 
this pull the shade down as far 
as it will go, take it from the 
bracket, and by hand roll it up 
smoothly and firmly and set it 
back in the bracket. If this does 
not correct the difficulty pull the 
shade down a foot or two and roll 
it up again, repeating until the 
spring is tight enough to be self- 
acting. Occasionally we have the 
experience of having the shade 
snap back on the roller after we 
have pulled it down, this indicat- 
ing, usually, too tight a spring. 
Correct this by lifting the shade, 
tightly rolled on the roller, from 
the brackets; unwinding it two 
or three feet, and then setting it 
back in the bracket and pulling 
the cord to roll it up. Then lift 
it from the bracket and by hand 
unwind it again. This will weaken 
the spring so that the shade will 
hold when pulled down. 

Reversing a torn or soiled win- 
dow shade had always seemed to 
be a rather difficult job until | 
tackled it one day. The only 
trick is in getting the shade tacked 
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~and Long-Bell 
Douglas Fir 


The outer charm of doors and 
floors should have that per- 
manency given them by good 
construction throughout. 
That is the reason Long-Bell 
trade-marked Douglas Fir, 
carefully manufactured as it 
is, makestheidealcombination 
in construction with Long- 
Bell oak flooring and Long- 
Bell doors. Use Long-Bell 
trade-marked Douglas Fir 
lumber. 


AEN 


The small home as well as 
the large requires oak floors, 
not only for the sake of ap- 
pearance and care, but for the 
more important advantage of 
maximum investment value. 


AEN 


Oak floors are ideal for 
schools, office buildings, store 
rooms and public buildings— 
many such buildings today 
having the advantages of 
Long-Bell oak flooring. 


OE 


Long-Bell Doors take all fin- 
ishes perfectly. They are well 
built, serviceable doors of 
proved excellence. 


a a) 
To Shippers 


Boxes and containers made of 
wood give safest service. 
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Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and 
Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, 
Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lum- 
ber and Timbers; Oak Flooring; California 

White Pine Lumber; Sash 
Doors; Box Shooks. 


LUMBER 








Long-Bell Oak Flooring and 
Long-Bell Doors are econom- 
ical for small home or mansion. 
They assure charming interiors. 


and Floors» 


Ogg Ht will the doors ard floors in the new home 


reveal to your friends? 


Noticeable they are, from the front-door welcome 
to the last goodbye . . . doors and floors have a 
way of intruding on the attention . . . charming they 
should be! 


Good oak floors, to careful builders, imply Long-Bell 
Oak Floors ... not only because the excellent man- 
ufacture of this trade-marked oak flooring pledges a 
beautiful, durable floor ... but because it is 80 eco- 
nomical to lay and finish. 


Long-Bell Doors . . . sturdy doors they are, made 
throughout of California White Pine, which means 
they can be mortised, fitted for hinges and locks and 
hung, for less than any otherdoor. They have a beau- 
tiful grain, take any finish perfectly and are durable. 


Long-Bell trade-marked oak flooring and Long-Bell 
doors give this added value: The important per- 
manency of first charm which so vitally affects long- 
time investment value and your own satisfaction with 
the home. 

four retail lumber dealer sells them; ask 


him, too, about Long Bell trade-marked 
Douglas Fir lumber and timbers. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. Long Bldg. Lumbermen since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Attractive living room in the home of H. S. 
SNYDER, Farmersville, Pa. 
Duncan Fraser, Architect, New York City 





Is Your 
Living Room 


LIVABLE? 


“Hard luck’’ with indoor plants and 
flowers during the winter months is one 
sure indication that the air in your home 
is too stale and dry. Surely this lifeless 

air which causes plants to wither cannot 
| be good for human beings. It is a common 
cause of winter colds, headaches, and 
other discomforts. 


The Need of Lively Heat 


In order to be really livable, every room in your house 
should be heated throughout the winter with fresh warm 
air that is moistened to the proper degree and kept in 
constant circulation. 





This is the kind of heat you get from the Kelsey Warm 
Air Generator. It provides an abundance of warm air— 
not “hot” devitalized air. The automatic humidifier 
gives the air just enough moisture, without any attention 
on your part all winter. The special Kelsey construction 
insures complete circulation to every room. 





Decide now that you will have a real Living Room next 
winter in your present home or in the new one you are 
planning. Without incurring any obligation, write for 
further information and booklet. 


HE KEevse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
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306 JAMES STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Sales Offices 
New York 
505 Fifth Ave. 
Dealers — Principal Cities 












Brockville 
Canada 


Boston 
60 Sudbury St. 
















THe Hanpy Woman AsouT THE House 
(Continued from page 194) 


to the roll so that it goes over the 
roller rather than under. | found 
that the easiest way to have it 
right is to take down, and do, just 
one roller at a time. Take the 
shade from the bracket and spread 
it on the floor, loosen the tacks 
and remove the shade from the 
roller. Remove the cord, and 
with the end of a screw driver pry 
up the metal eyelet. Remove the 
wooden rod from the lower end 
of the shade and trim off any of 


the worn or broken part of the 
fabric, then reverse the material 
so that what was the top Part of 
the shade is now at the bottom, 
Turn an inch and a half hem 
and machine-stitch it in place, 
If you have a paperpunch, make 
a new hole in the fabric, insert 
the wooden rod, and press down 
the eyelet. Tack the shade on 
the roller, and you have a shade 
that will give several more years 
of service. 


Tue Business OF HousEKEEPING 
(Continued from page 174) 


lose in time and effort by this 
trial and error programme we 
believe we more than gain in 
flexibility of mind and practice 
in discriminating between great 
and small matters. In the op- 
portunity for creation lies the 
day’s joy, and in creative hours 
that run neatly to a close, with 
children tucked into bed after 
moist, unbudgeted kisses, lies rond1. 

Of course nobody who respects 
the creative impulse can fail to 
hunger after growth in perfection 
of technique, or be unsympathetic 
with the standardized practices 
of others. Insatiable curiosity 
about all new tools and methods is 
an accompaniment of the eager 
mind. The freedom to entertain 
every theory and try it fairly is 
only to be had in a fluid pro- 
gramme such as the creative 
impulse ensures. A creative home- 
maker answers Ruskin’s classic 


definition, and adds to it all the 
notions since his day as to height 
of working surfaces, relation of 
work-units, and step and motion 
study. Above all, she is shrewdly 
watching for what she may use of 
economics, sociology, and_ the 
physical sciences. 

All these, however, we refuse to 
crystallize into a hard and fast 
didactics of time and _ season. 
Only by keeping each day’s pro- 
gramme a new adventure towards 
a goal clearly seen, that of creating 
a better citizenship, does the day 
hold romance as great as that of 
all pioneer life. Realism is sordid, 
because it is blindly automatic. 
Reality is idealistic, because it is 
the raw material for creative 
handling, done in humble re- 
membrance of the way of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, who made his 
harmonies for his own amusement 
and to the glory of God. 
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4 | Welcome summer with 
= } wide-flung casements 
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Y Fenestra Casement Windows “© 








—— eager Road, NJOY the months that nature fills with Being made of steel, they never warp or stick 
etroit, Mich, . . . : eSicy 

Abin and Dillie the perfume of growing things— swing or rattle — always open easily. Screened inside 
The Frazer-Couzens Company. wide Fenestra Casements, and even the gentlest to protect draperies; washed without sitting on 


breezes will come in. Close them tight, and the sill. 
even the worst storms are shut out. By actual Fenestra Casements are for small homes as 


test, Fenestra Casements are as tight as weather- well as large ones, for they cost Jittle if any 
stripped wood windows. more than ordinary windows. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, C-2258 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit. Mich. 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada 


‘OU can enjoy a daylighted 
basement in the home you've 
planned if you see to it that 
Fenestra Basement Windows are 
installed. They admit 80% 
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easily, shut tightly, and cannot 
wear out. Your local dealer 
carries them in stock for im- 
| mediate delivery with your other 
building material. 


dows of the same size, open 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 


more light than ordinary win- 
apr hemes and apartments 
schools and institutions 
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Unwelcome Callers 
at Your New Home 


This Fall........... 


LIES and mosquitoes do more damage to 

a new home in the Fall than any other time. 
You will be entertaining these unwelcome visi- 
tors in your new dream home unless you keep 
them out with good screens. Don’t wait till 
Spring to put in screens. Do it now! 


Good screens are not to be picked up quickly 
in the neighborhood but should be chosen with 
a thought to artistic value and practical use. 
They should be purchased from a responsible 
screen manufacturer — a specialist in the line. 
Good screens correctly designed and thorough- 
ly made of durable materials are a satisfaction 
and a good investment. 





The screen manufacturers listed below have 
been in the business from twenty to forty 
years. No matter where you live you will find 
an expert representative of one or more of 
these manufacturers ready to give you esti- 
mates, offer suggestions or attend to the 
whole screen problem himself. 


Send coupon and our Secretary will put you in 
touch with the representatives in your city. 


THE SCREEN MANUFACTURERS ASSN. OF AMERICA 


W. J. Baker Co., Newport, 





y rs ~ * 
Bostwick Goodell Co., Nor- 













valk, Ohio T . 
."T. Burrowes Co., Port- sou pscteen Mfrs, 
land, Maine Genta, McMilla;, Of Ann. 
Cincinnati Fly Screen Co., ardin Men: p) page es ‘incinctice ’ 
Cincinnati, Ohio & screen, “*¢ Send me full ati Ohio 
oO 


Higgin Mfg. Co., Newport, TMation ie 


Ky. Name 
Kane Mfg. Co., Kane, Pa. 
Orange Screen Co., Maple- fh ee 
wood, N. J Addresg ts 


Robbins Mig. Co., Chicago, 
IN. 
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THE CURIOSITY BOX 


W E are glad to receive from our readers letters which contain definite 

information about ingenious devices or helpful discoveries about the 
house, its planning, its equipment, its running, or its grounds and gardens, 
For such material as we can use in this column we will pay from one to three 
dollars. Material not accepted will not be returned unless accompanied by a 


stamped envelope. 


AN ingenious adaptation of a 
piece of furniture which was 
‘on hand’ into another much- 
desired feature is described by the 
originator, Mrs. W. S. B., of New 
York. This is her account of it: — 


The space in our kitchen was too 
small to admit a stock-sized kitchen 
cabinet, but a visit one day to ‘Aunt 
Jane’s attic’ gave us a glimpse of an 
old chest of drawers of Grandmother’s 
day, which seemed to hold possi- 
bilities. We were cheerfully told to 
take it if we wanted it, so it was trans- 
ferred to our home, and scrubbed with 
plenty of soap and water and a stiff 
brush. After this it was given two 
coats of flat white paint and one of 
enamel. When it was dry we equipped 
it with glass knobs, four small and 
four large, and a set of white canisters. 
A shelf was built above it, strong 
enough to hold the bread-box and a 
nest of bowls. The top drawer is used 
for spoons and knives and small 
utensils, the second for spices, and so 
forth, and the bottom one for large 
utensils. We find this a very good 
substitute for a regular cabinet. 


* * * 


HERE are often conditions 

when we need a homemade 
refrigerator, and Mrs. C. T. H., of 
Washington. tells us in the follow- 
ing contribution exactly how her 
family accomplished this. She 
says: — 


When hot weather came last sum- 
mer, we found ourselves in need of ice, 
but were too unsettled to invest in an 
expensive refrigerator. We solved the 
problem with a homemade article 
which cost less than $2.00, and proved 
most economical in operation. A 
hardware merchant contributed the 
large-sized barrel which formed the 
outside of our ‘box,’ and a _ local 
sawmill was quite willing that we fill 
it full of fresh shavings from their 
supply. The rest of our equipment 
consisted of a large tin candy-can, 
with a tight-fitting lid, purchased 
from a grocer for fifty cents, and a 
couple of feet of copper tubing which 
we purchased from a garage. The can 
was about a foot and a half in diameter 
and three feet deep. We curved the 
bottom of the can toward the centre 
for drainage, and punched a hole in 
the middle of the bottom. We then 
soldered the copper tubing carefully 
around this outlet, and bored a hole in 
the side of the barrel, near the bottom. 


A layer of shavings about 4” deep was 
put in the bottom of the barrel, and 
with careful manceuvring the tubing 
was run through this, and out of the 
hole in the side, leaving the can 
resting on the shavings. The space 
between can and barrel was then filled 
with shavings, up to the height of the 
top of the can, and a cushion of 
shavings sewed up in burlap fitted over 
the top. The interior of the can 
served as ice and food compartment. 
It held a fifty-pound piece of ice, and 
provided refrigeration for all the 
perishable foods of the summer 
season. The fifty pounds would last 
for almost a week, except in very hot 
weather. The food may be arranged 
around the ice, or set on a shelf ar- 
ranged inside the can which may be 
enameled to prevent rusting. | scalded 
mine out each time a new piece of ice 
was to be put in, and this homemade 
refrigerator served satisfactorily dur- 
ing the entire summer. 


* * * 


CLEVER adaptation of a 

secondhand piece of furni- 
ture is described by Mrs. H. B.G., 
of Pennsylvania. We are sure it 
will send many of you flying to the 
secondhand shops and the paint 
stores, filled with a desire to emu- 
late her success. She says: —— 


Our dining-room had no storage 
space for dishes and glass. The furni- 
ture consisted of an antique walnut 
gate-legged table, walnut chairs, anda 
pretty serving-table with a large drop- 
leaf at the back. Something had to be 
done, and we could not afford the 
longed-for corner-cupboard. In a 
secondhand shop we found an old- 
fashioned milk cupboard, the lines of 
which were very good. It contained 
four shelves with doors, and_ there 
were two drawers at the bottom. The 
doors and sides were paneled with 
pierced tin in elaborate designs, with 
the monogram of the maker or original 
owner. The whole thing was covered 
with many layers of paint, all badly 
crackled, and the tin was rusted. The 
hardware was very ordinary and ugly- 
looking; otherwise the chest was In 
sound condition. My husband re- 
moved the hardware and all the paint, 
and after sandpapering the entire sur- 
face we were ready to start the new 
finish. Our dining-room color scheme 
was old gold with touches of Chinese 
blue, so we decided that a lacquer of 
mandarin red would be suitable. We 
mixed red lead with a good grade of 
white enamel until we had the right 
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.. . Pll admit, Sam, that you got a real stucco job on your house. 
though, I suppose?” 

“On the contrary, Jane, when I got the bids, I found Steel Fabric Reinforce ment 
actually costs less than an y other good exterior wall construction.’ 


“That's good news to me, I'll tell that to my Architect.” 
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REINFORCED 


STUCCO 


FOR BEAUTIFUL 
EXTERIORS 








HEN you use National Steel 

Fabric Reinforcement instead of 
lath, you trowel onto walls and ceilings 
a reinforced slab—probably the strong- 
est and most durable type of construction 
known to man—a slab less thick but 
otherwise exactly like the walls, ceilings, 
and floors of an herculean office or ware- 
house building of reinforced concrete 
construction. 


4S 


Lert your home above 
the ordinary by using “P- 
Two-Fourteen” Steel Fabric 
which actually “binds” 
with 5,600 individual steel 
wires which, if plaited to- 
gether, would make a cable 
strong enough to lift 1,000, 
ooo pounds, and if laid end 
to end, would total more 
than 20 miles in length. 


( More than 60,000 homes 
have been lifted above the 
ordinary through the use of 
Reinforced Stucco Con- 
struction. Learn the facts. 
Send the coupon. 


ATIONAL STEEL FABRIC 





NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY, 704 Union Trust Building, 


uction for Beautiful Exteriors. 





Please send me information regarding Reinforced Stucco Constr 


Hanae ck Sa Le ee 





Pittsbur gh, Penna. 
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Vented 
Sheet Metal Work that Resists Rust! 


The destructive enemy of sheet metal 
is rust. It is successfully combated by 
m the use of protective coatings, or 

VE ; > Nuseinunant by scientific alloying to resist 


ete 


x ™: corrosion. Well made steel 
TAT fl 
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alloyed with Copper will 
last longest. Insist upon 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-Resistino Copper Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 








Protect your home from fire, lightning, storms, and all 
conditions of weather—and add safety to satisfaction. 
Keystone Copper Steel gives superior service for roof- 
ing, siding, gutters, spouting, flashings, metal lath, tanks, 
culverts, and all uses to which sheet metal is adapted, 
above or below the ground. Look for the Keystone in- 
cluded in brands. We manufacture American Bessemer, 
American Open Hearth, and Keystone Copper Steel 
Sheets and Tin Plates for every requirement of particu- 
lar architects, builders, and property owners. 


Black Sheets for all purposes 
Keystone Copper Steel Sheets 

Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 
Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets 
Culvert, Flume, and Tank Stock 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products 
High Grade Roofing Tin Plates 

Fire Door Stock 

Bright Tin Plates, Black Plate, Etc. 


ApoLto-KEyYsTONE Galvanized Sheets give increased service and added perma- 
nence to your building construction. These are ungestionably the highest quality 
sheets produced for galvanized sheet metal work. 

KEYSTONE CopPER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, attractive and sat- 
isfactory roofs. Supplied in grades up to 40 pounds coating — specially adaptec to 
residences and public buildings. Metal roofs may be painted to harmonize with 
the color scheme of the building — an important feature which is often over- 
looked. Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants, and are 
used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Write for interesting booklets. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District SALES OFFICES 











Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Pitteburgh St. Louis 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL Propbucts Co., San Francisco 
os Angeles Portland Seattle 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts Co., New York City 
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shade, and gave the cupboard three 
coats. The tin panels and those in the 
drawers were painted black, as well as 
the inside of the cupboard. All sur- 
faces were then given a coat of clear 
shellac. You have no idea, until you 
try it, how lovely quaint old china and 
glass look with such a background. 
With black iron hardware in simple 
design we now have a piece of furni- 
ture which anyone would be proud to 
own. A pair of silver Colonial candle- 
sticks adorn the top, and on the wall 
behind the cupboard hangs a piece of 
blue Chinese embroidery. This is an 
ideal piece of furniture for our purpose. 


* * * 


NEW use for the small copper 

cleaning ball, which is sold in 
all Five and Ten Cent stores, is 
suggested by Mrs. W. W., of 
Kentucky: — 


I have found the small copper im- 
plement which is usually used only for 
cleaning pots and pans to have other 
uses after the painters and paper- 
hangers have gone. Rubbed over 
spots of paint or paste, it will quickly 
remove them from linoleum, polished 
floors, bathroom fixtures, window glass, 
and so forth, much more quickly than 
any other method | have found, and 
with the added advantage that it does 
not scratch the surfaces. 


* * * 


S N’T this a good suggestion 
from Z. G. H., of Wisconsin! 


The best all-round kneeling mat 
that a woman can buy for her garden 
work is a cocoa fibre doormat, suffi- 
ciently large to sit on when she is tired 
of kneeling. I reverse mine, turning the 
prickly side toward the ground. One 
can sit on this long before the ground 
has had time to dry after a rain, and 
feel perfectly comfortable. I do not 
use mine when | want to get in the 
beds to weed, but when | am working 
along the edges; and by kneeling on the 
mat | can reach in about two feet. 


* * * 


ERE are several helpful sug- 

gestions for the painting- 
bouts in which so many women 
are indulging at present. They 
come from a new subscriber, Mrs. 
L. K. D., of Ohio, and are as 
follows: — 


In ‘doing over’ some dilapidated 
furniture | have found a few short 
cuts which I hope will be helpful to 
other amateurs. To obviate the tedi- 
ous process of removing varnish before 
repainting, | find that excellent results 
may be obtained by first painting the 
article a medium gray, with flat paint. 
This cannot be purchased, but may 
easily be mixed by anyone. Buy lamp 
black, and mix a small quantity in a 
little tin can lid with turpentine; then 
add that mixture to a can of flat white 
paint, stirring well. After this flat 
gray coat has dried, the article may be 
painted with any color enamel, even 
ivory white, and after giving it two 
coats of enamel you will have a well- 
finished article. | have just done over 
some shiny golden-oak furniture, 
which had had four years’ hard use in a 
tearoom, by this method, and it has 
proved very satisfactory. | gave the 


table-tops a last coat of waterproof 
varnish, and, although used uncovered 
they have never shown any marks from 
hot dishes. When finishing a very old 
surface from which most of the original 
finish is gone, I always give it a coat or 
two of white shellac. This gives a hard 
base on which to apply the succeeding 
coats of enamel or paint, and it also 
saves paint, as a porous surface soaks 
it up very rapidly. 


* * * 


HIS seems a good month 
to print the recipe of Miss 
Z. M., of Nebraska, for cleaning 
paint-brushes. It is as follows: — 


Any old paintbrush, no matter how 
full of dried paint it may be or how 
long it has stood, can be made as clean 
and soft as when new. Heat vinegar 
on the stove and when it begins to boil 
immerse the brush in it, the full length 
of the bristles. Let it boil a few min- 
utes to soften the old paint; then put 
it into a hot, strong soapsuds and work 
it gently back and forth until the paint 
loosens. If in very bad condition boil 
it in the vinegar again, then work it in 
the soapsuds, repeating the process as 
many times as necessary. It is a good 
plan after a job of painting to clean all 
the brushes in this way, drying them 
thoroughly and then wrapping them 
up so they will be fresh when wanted. 


* * * 


ERE is an ingenious device 

for use on ‘Club Meeting 
Day’ which is contributed by 
Mrs. E. L. H., of Ohio: — 


I belong to that fortunate, or you 
may prefer to call it unfortunate, class 
that has no maids. So on ‘Club 
Days’ I place a card on the front door, 
in the right-hand panel, on which is 
written, ‘Club Day. Walk In.’ This 
serves a double purpose, as the club 
members come in without ceremony, 
and chance visitors or agents take the 
hint and go away. 


Another excellent suggestion from 
Mrs. E. L. H. is as follows: — 


Our house has four bedrooms, but, 
like a great number of modest homes, 
only one bathroom. We think we have 
solved the complications of different 
towels and toilet articles in the follow- 
ing manner. We have four towel bars 
with a shelf above each one. Above the 
shelves I have painted medallions just 
like the knockers on each bedroom 
door. A parrot medallion signifies that 
the occupant of the room with the 
parrot knocker has exclusive right to 
that section, a cat knocker the same 
method, and so on. 


* * * 


PRACTICAL suggestion from 
Mrs. C. P. F., of New Jersey, 
runs as follows: — 


Other housekeepers, particularly 
those who, like myself, find it a task to 
be tidy in cooking, may count this 
suggestion helpful. When | buy oil- 
cloth for pantry shelves, | purchase 
enough to make slip covers for my 
cook books. When they are sfely 
covered it matters not if | chance to 
lay the book down upon a sticky spoon 
since its cover is so easily cleaned. 
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The matchless beauty of Nature’s distine- 
trve grain in *‘quartered”’ oak flooring. 





“Plain” is a technical term, distinguishing 
this handsome grain from ‘‘quartered.”” 


cA well-built 
home should 


be well-floored 
 —with OAK 


ERMANENCE-— plus every other quality 
thata good floorshould have! Anoak floor, 
once laid, outlasts the house itself. Age has no 
appreciable effect on its wearing qualities; and 
the passing of time only improves its beauty, 
its warmth of color, its rich pattern of grain 


and fibre. 

Lasting value is the thing to insist on ina floor 
covering. Temporary materials are costly, as the 
first outlay is often the least part of the expense, 
when alterations, refittings, and ultimate com- 
plete replacement are considered. Oak, on the 
other hand, requires little attention to keep its 
lustrous surface in immaculate condition. Its 
solid and substantial worth enhances the ap- 
pearance of all your furnishings, and when the 
time comes to rent or sell, its cost will be repaid 
In the increased value of the home. 


AUGUST 


Nature’s 
gift of 
ever- 
lasting 
beauty 
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Each flooring strip has its own 
individual charm, yet over a con- 
tinuous expanse the effect is un- 
broken and harmonious. By the 
use of various grades in red or 
white oak, plain or quarter sawn, 
rooms may be treated individually 
to give expression to your own 
taste and liking. Any lumber 
dealer will explain how variety 
may be secured, and costs kept 
within the budget, by judicious 
selection among the standard 
grades of oak flooring. 


Over old floors 


Lay oak over old worn floors in your present 
home at little expense, and enjoy now the ad- 
vantages of a sanitary, labor-saving, and beauti- 
ful floor. No woodwork need be torn up, as 
the old floor becomes a useful subfloor. The 
cost for each room can easily be as low as many 
articles of furniture in every day use. 


Color finishes 
“TheStory of Oak Floors” 
contains plates of finishes 
which harmonize with 
room decoration, and will 
be mailed to you on re- 
quest, together with other 
helpful literature. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
846 Hearst Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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Wives who get 
young husbands 


into hot water-~ 
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This is Model 12, porcelain enameted iron sink, drain and Dishwasher com- 
bined. Several other models available. A pproved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 





A diplomatic wife who resents the tyranny of endless 
dishwashing should try this method. It never fails. 

First catch Mr. Husband some after-dinner hour when 
he is very tired. Make sure to get him when his pipe is 
lit and he has taken the evening paper to the coziest chair 
in the house. Then steal up behind him, slip around his 
waist a colorful cretonne apron and shout ‘Surprise — 
Dishes.” 

By the time this formula has been repeated once or 
twice — you can convince him of all the marvelous virtues 
of the Walker Dishwasher without a struggle. He will 
admire its speed, its thoroughness — its beauty. 

And he will certainly help you enjoy the newly found 
leisure that the Walker is bringing to thousands of new 
homes in which it is installed. 


WA 








61 Walton Street * * ~*~ Syracuse, New York 


Please send booklet. I am interested in 


(C Sink. Separate mode! ( Please check) 
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BOOK & LAMP 


Pottery and Porcelain, by Fred- 
erick Litchfield. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1925. 
72 x 10 inches. 433 pp. Illus- 
trated with 72 full page photo- 
graphs, eight of them in color, 
and many line drawings in the 
text. $9.00. 


HIS is the fourth edition of 

Mr. Litchfield’s valuable and 
authoritative work, and it is now 
presented to the public in a 
greatly amplified form. Not only 
has the author given complete and 
carefully authenticated informa- 
tion about the making of pottery 
and porcelain from the earliest 
times, but he has brought to- 
gether very fine illustrations of 
the best examples. Pottery and 
porcelain from Egypt, Spain, 
Italy, France, and England are 
shown, most of the illustrations 
being full-page, and eight in 
exquisite natural colors. There 
are also many smaller line draw- 
ings scattered throughout the 
text, as well as good-sized repro- 
ductions of many distinguishing 
china marks. The chapters on 
‘Hints and Cautions to Collec- 
tors’ and ‘Counterfeit and Mis- 
leading Marks’ are verv helpful to 
collectors, as well as a revelation 
of the tricks of the trade on the 
part of unscrupulous dealers. Stu- 
dents and collectors of rare por- 
celain and pottery can hardly do 
without Mr. Litchfield’s volume 
for reference. 


Mahogany, Antique and Mod- 
ern. Edited by William Far- 
quhar Payson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 
Illustrated. 9 x 13 inches. 154 
pp. of text. Boxed, $15.00. 


HAT a commonplace title 
for so magnificent a book! 
Had | been its publisher or editor, 
my impulse would have been to 
call it ‘The Epic of Mahogany.’ 


It is, it seems to me, precisely 
that. One cannot escape the 
flavor of romance in this story — 
great trees hunted out and felled 
in the tropical forests of Africa 
and Central America; logs of great 
price hauled to the sea and carried 
in ships to Europe and the United 
States; incomparably _ beautiful 
wood cured and sawed and sliced 
and carved by craftsmen of the 
highest skill and wrought into the 
finest furniture of past or present 
times; wood inalienably associated 
with the elegant domestic life of 
the eighteenth century. The story, 
from beginning to end, possesses 
an epic quality. Like many his- 
toric epics, it is the work of sev- 
eral authors. As befits an epic it 
is presented in a sumptuous vol- 
ume worthy of the beauty and 
interest of the subject. In the 
matter of illustrations alone it 1s 
noteworthy — over three hundred 
photographic half-tones carefully 
chosen to illuminate each aspect 
of a many-faceted subject. 

The book is divided into seven 
parts, written by seven experts, 
and | suspect that readers will not 
agree as to which is the most 
interesting or valuable section — 
it will be a matter of individual 
reaction. For myself, | found 
Karl Schmieg’s ‘Mahogany and 
the Cabinet-Maker’ of extraordi- 
nary interest. The author of this 
section is himself a craftsman of 
the old school, with ideals and 
experience which place him on a 
footing with his great predeces- 
sors of the Georgian Era. He 
knows this wood as few can hope 
to know it — all its eccentricities, 
all its artistic possibilities. It was 
thus that Duncan Phyfe knew 
and loved mahogany and wrought 
it into forms of permanent beauty. 

Mahogany is a wonderful wood 
in itself, one of the most durable 
and least susceptible to the 
depredations of worms and the 
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The G-E Wiring System is 
a system of housewiring 
embodying adequate out- 
lets, conveniently con- 
trolled, and using G-E ma- 
terials throughout. 


Merchandise Department 
General Electric Company 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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at a touch 
-- plan first 


for se 


Flip a switch .. . light! Plug in at a convenient 
outlet . . . heat! Service at a touch depends 
upon a whole network of hidden wiring. It 
depends on the strength, the endurance, the 
accurate making of every single piece of wiring 
material in your walls. 


To know that you have the highest possible 
quality—use only General Electric materials, 
for you know the quality of all G-E products. 
Specify a G-E Wiring System, and you have 
not only G-E materials throughout, but a com- 
plete installation carefully planned by engineers 
and architects for greatest comfort and greatest 
convenience. 


~for lifetime SCVVICE 


IRING SYSTEM 
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+ aed by contrast is the newest 
note in bathrooms. The all-white 
surface is giving way to color. 

The Whale-bone-ite Toilet Seat 
completely meets this new vogue for 
colorful bathrooms, and in the all- 
white bathroom the contrast is even 
more strikingly effective. Whale-bone- 
ite is a gleaming black substance with 
a highly polished, glass-like surface 
which nothing in ordinary use can 
ever destroy. 

Unlike the ordinary wooden seat, the 
Whale-bone-ite Seat is all one piece, 
molded when soft into shape. It can- 
not crack, split, or disfigure. It has no 
cracks to harbor germs. 


THE 


Adds beauty and distinction 
to any bathroom 


Leading hotels, hospitals, schools and 
other fine buildings the country over 
have adopted the Whale-bone-ite 
Seat. The great steamship Leviathan 
is equipped with it; also the luxurious 
Pullman cars. 


If you put the Whale-bone-ite Seat 
in your home, you will never need re- 
place it. Thus it is actually the most 
economical. Architects strongly urge 
Whale-bone-ite. 

Your plumber can quickly replace 
your old seats with beautiful Whale- 
bone-ite without inconvenience to you. 
Phone him today. 

Cross-section of Whale- 





No thin surface to wear 
through. Non-inflam- 
mable. It will last a life- 
time. 


Because ofitsbrilliantly 
smooth surface, the 
Whale-bone-ite Seat 
cleans like glass. It brings 








bone-ite Seat, Free 
To let you examine this 
amazing substance, 
Whale-bone-ite, we will 
send an actual cross-sec- 
tion of a Whale-bone-ite 
Seat, free. Also a book- 
let showing the new 





a new standard of sanita- 
tion to the home. 


Brilliantly smooth —cleans like 
glass—lasts a lifetime 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 


colorfulbathrooms. Both 
free. Write today. 


TOILET 
SEAT 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COM PANY-CHICAGO 





Dept. 13, Whale-bone-ite Division 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me free a cross-section of a Whale-bone-ite Seat and booklet. 


Name... 





Street. 


City 
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disintegration of climate. It is 
one of the most satisfactory of all 
woods to work. In color and 
figuring and texture it offers 
variety and charm. Since its 
earliest introduction it has ap- 
pealed strongly to craftsmen. Mr. 
Schmieg tells the whole story of 
mahogany as a cabinetmaker’s ma- 
terial, — seasoning, preparation of 
boards and veneer, carving, con- 
struction, and finishing, — and he 
tells it in a manner that reaches 
the untechnical mind. 

Mr. Payson, the editor of the 
volume, is American editor of The 
Connoisseur. Not only is his hand 
to be traced in the assembling of 
the volume, but he has himself 
contributed one of its most fas- 
cinating chapters, called ‘In the 
Forest.’ Our mahogany comes, as 
it always has come, from Mexico, 
Central America, the West Indies, 
and the West Coast of Africa. 
African and Cuban mahogany dif- 
fer somewhat in character, and 
the methods of obtaining the lum- 
ber in Africa naturally differ from 
the Mexican methods, but in every 
case it is a story of painstaking 
search and handling. 

Kenneth Murchison, a distin- 
guished architect, contributes the 
section on ‘Mahogany in Archi- 
tecture.’ His four chapters are: 
‘Noteworthy English Interiors,’ 
‘Decorative Treatment in France,’ 
‘Colonial Architecture in the 
United States,’ and ‘Mahogany 
in Modern Use.’ These chapters 
deal with the use of this versatile 
material for interior woodwork 
rather than for furniture. 

The romance of the sea enters 
also into this epic. Those who 
brought the mahogany logs across 
the water learned of its durable 
qualities and became enamored 
of its beauty. Mahogany has for 
two centuries been extensively 
used in shipbuilding, and is still a 
favorite material with the builders 
of ocean liners, yachts, and power 
boats. The section called ‘Struc- 
tural and Decorative Uses in 
Marine Architecture and Boat 
Building’ is contributed by Henry 
B. Culver, author of The Book of 
Old Ships. 





Piano-manufacturers have al. | © 


ways been noted for their fine 
cabinetwork and wood-finishing: 
we have come to expect our pianos 
to be among the most finely 
finished objects in our homes. 
Piano-manufacturers owe much 
to mahogany for this reputation, 
A brief chapter on ‘The Piano and 
Its Prototypes’ is contributed by 
Miss Frances Morris, Associate 
Curator, Department of Decora- 
tive Arts, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 

One of the largest and most 
complete sections of the volume is 
‘Historic Furniture Styles’ by 
Charles Over Cornelius, Associate 
Curator of American Art at the 
Metropolitan Museum and author 
of Furniture Masterpieces of Dun- 
can Phyfe. Mr. Cornelius has 
handled his subject broadly and 
has given not merely an account 
of the use of mahogany but a 
general survey of the furniture 
styles of the eighteenth century 
which would have made a credit- 
able handbook by itself. His 
chapter headings will give a 
general idea of the wide scope of 
his work: ‘Masters and Master- 
pieces of the Eighteenth Century 
in England,’ ‘The French Tra- 
dition,’ and ‘The American 
Inheritance.’ 

Mr. Ralph Erskine, who rounds 
out the volume with a discussion 
of ‘The Furniture of the Present 
Day,’ is one of those few out- 
standing American furniture-man- 
ufacturers who are devoting their 
attention to quality rather than 
quantity of output. It is the 
problem of mass production, in- 
deed, that has brought our 
modern furniture design and work- 
manship to so low a level. Mr. 
Erskine has little to say in behalf 
of the excellence of modern fur- 
niture, taken as a whole, but he 
is optimistic. He believes that we 
shall best succeed if we stick to 
traditional forms, for the present 
at least. 

The general preface to the 
volume was written by Meyric R. 
Rogers, Professor of Art at Smith 
College. 

— Water A. Dyer 
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Genuine Hooked Rugs 
Sent on Approval 





















i 
AND-MADE RUGS, “hooked” by i ‘ 
real mountain folk, in quaint and : 
charming designs — beautiful in color- z ' i 
ing. Made in borders of rich black | } ’ 
and backgrounds of tans, greys, pOG . =e : 
ivory, bisque and taupe, studded with ri From $10.7 °9 ] 
delicate floral and pastel shades. tye 


MOUNTIND Hooked Rugs are bright 
spots that lend many years of pleas- 
ing decoration to any room. i! 
SEE ONE WITHOUT COST \. 
A card or letter with your bank refer- & 
ence brings one of our choicest rugs to 
you on approval at no cost or obliga- 
tion. Pictures of the various designs 
will also be sent on request. See a rug 
before you decide. Address 


Mountain Industries 


TRYON, North Carolina 
DEPT. “B” 


pe I 
to $35.00 
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Design 









Mountind 2°S'e'$ | 


Ta Ridge Mountains 
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wy All names and designs copyrighted and registered. 
HIS FOUR-POSTER in solid mahogany is one of th 
fty ye twin”’ or “double” size designe hee oan WHEELER-OKELL CO. 
described in our latest catalog sent upon receipt of ten RUSSELL STREET 


cents. WHEELER-OKELL master craftsmanship beds are 


sold by dealers who command discriminating patronage. 


A Wheeler-Okell Product 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








For the bright child who asks Why and 


How — For inquiring minds of all ages 


'- MODERN ALADDINS 
AND THEIR MAGIC 


By CHARLES E. RUSH and AMY WINSLOW with an 
Introduction by Meredith Nicholson. Readable information 
in the field of popular science. Designed for use in home, 
school and library. 

$1.50 at all bookstores 
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Plumbing Equipment 
Designed in 1926 


You can now have plumbing equip- 
ment of 1926 design and the new designs 
are more than new, they are distinct im- 


provements. 


The Hays combination sink fixture 
with swinging spout is an example of 
beautiful design combined with the ut- 
most in practical usefulness and con- 
venience. This and the Hays Safety 
Strainer are illustrated at the right. 


Hays has designed also new beauty 
and new convenience in basin faucets. 
On the left hand faucet is an unobtru- 
sive drinking glass receptacle and on 
the right hand faucet is a soap dish, 
thoughtful conveniences that mark a 
difference between the modern and the 


old. 


Hays is a name fifty years old and 
fifty years young. It’s up-to-dateness is 
made colorful and practical by a half 
century of designing and building a wide 
variety of faucets, valves, etc., for the 
plumbing and heating trade. Specify 
| Hays. 


Illustrated Booklet 


New Hays plumbing equipment is illustrated 
| and described in a new folder just issued in 
| colors and a copy will be sent for the asking. 
| If you are acquainted with a local plumbing 
| store we will appreciate the name. 


THE HAYS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Liberty and Twelfth Sts. Erie, Pa. 





 HAYSCO PRODGETS 


MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS OF DEPENDABILITY 














HAYS SAFETY 
STRAINER 


Note the fine wire 
strainer. These wires 
are so meshed that 
not a drop, not a sin- 
gle drop, ever drips 
after you turn the 
lever handle. Only 
Hays Mova Combina- 
tion faucets are so 
equipped. 


__— 
<> 


- 


¢ 


ABOWE is the Hays 
Mova Combination 
Sink Fixture described 
in the next column. 
Note Safety Strainer 
on end of spout. 





VISIT YOUR 
PLUMBING STORE 


Hays products are sold 
through the plumbing job- 
ber to your local plumb- 
ing store. Stop in and 
look around. You will be 
delighted with the won- 
derfully attractive dis- 
play of new things. 
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KITCHEN MAID) 


ARD KITCHEN UNITS 


i 


STAND 














Units—a real essential in the 
kitchen of today 


Beauty, brightness, convenience, space-economy—the 
true requirements of a modern, up-to-date kitchen—you 
get them all in charming Kitchen Maid Units! 


They provide everything from the kitchen cabinet to 
the refrigerator, from a cozy folding “breakfast nook” to 
dish and broom closets, from linen cupboards to folding 
ironing board. 


You choose any units you need—according to the size 
and shape of your kitchen. Each unit is complete in itself; 
it can be used alone or in combination with other units. 


Only Kitchen Maid Units give you the extreme clean- 
liness of rounded inside corners and smooth doors. Yet 
these units, with all their advantages and beauty, cost no 
more than old-fashioned cupboards. 


Mail coupon for catalogue and full information. 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY 


1108 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana 


< 


“Let the Kitchen Maid ASP Your Kitchen Aid” 
NW 














(AN * ¥ aot a 
) == chee om 
i | 
| WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO. 
1108 Snowden Street, Andrews, Ind. 


If in Canada, Address Branch Office, Waterloo, Ont. 


Please send catalogue and full information about 
Kitchen Maid Units to: 





Name.......000.........- 
Address...... 
The Pulmanook City... 
Consists of table and two or 
four chairs. Folds easily and State 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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HOUSE-COLLECTING 


BY KATHRYN E. RITCHIE 


ONCE read of a house: ‘It was 

of such a size that it could be 
moved bodily one night anywhere: 
a wheelbarrow would be enough — 
a wheelbarrow and a pair of strong 
arms. It was so small and compact 
that it might be transferred to the 
stage of Peter Pan as a present for 
Wendy.’ I never rested until | 
found a tiny place that suited this 
description exactly. Now | go out 
of my way to pass by it at least 
two or three times a year, just to 
satisfy myself that it has not been 
carted away in any such fashion. 

I like it best in the summertime, 
for then its occupants are to be 
seen — two young people who are 
always busy trimming the lawn or 
tying up vines, while a great red 
monster of a dog frolics all over 
the tiny yard. One sweep of his 
tail, | fancy, would send all the 
candlesticks and little ornaments 
flying off the living-room mantel, 
if they ever allow him indoors. 
This house, with its ruffled white 
curtains waving cheerily out 
above gay little flower-boxes, its 
diminutive front stoop, and wee 
shutters, has an appeal of dainti- 
ness and youth and charm that is 
well-nigh irresistible; and in the 
wintertime, when the smoke curls 
up cozily out of its toy chimney, 
I have difficulty in restraining 
myself from going up and ringing 
the front doorbell. If admitted, 
I should feel that | was entering 
a child’s playhouse, or the abode 
of Lilliputians. 

Houses that I have never been 
in have always had this fascina- 
tion for me. As a child, | remem- 
ber someone telling me that a cer- 
tain house on our street had a 
dumb-waiter in it, and I recall 
walking patiently back and forth 
before it hoping for a glimpse of 
the strange, silent creature that 
my imagination somehow con- 
jured up as stalking about in a 
coat of mail, holding aloft an enor- 
mous silver tray. | still have the 
same feeling of curiosity about 
that house. 


This imaginary Projecting of | 


myself into the interiors of strange 
houses has more than once led me 
to rambling down side-streets and 
into unfamiliar neighborhoods, 
gazing up at all the houses, and 
making mental note of those that 
1 think I should like to live in — 
until | sometimes wonder that | 
have not long since been taken up 
as a suspicious character. It is not 
so much the style of architecture, 
or the period of design, or any skill- 
ful use of materials that attracts 
me — although all these are inter- 
esting; it is rather the indefinable 
atmosphere that certain houses 
radiate, which in our friends we 
call personality. One house, for 
instance, will have an air of quiet 
serenity, suggestive of a studious, 
retiring life within; another is all 
askew. This one hints of cool linen 
sheets and lavender-scented gen- 
tility, while next door to it is a sort 
of boisterous place, all open to 
life and joy and the romping care- 
lessness of children. 

In some houses, | feel I could 
live grandly. These, of course, 
are the mansions of the very 
wealthy. I like to walk by them 
just at dusk when they are being 
lighted for the evening. In others, 
I feel I could live more comforta- 
bly, if less grandly. These are usu- 
ally smaller houses which by their 
informality of design suggest a 
more delightful informality of way 
of life. Here one could tinker in 
his cellar, or potter in his yard, and 
not be looked upon with question. 

If | were an artist, I fancy | 
would have notebooks running 
over with sketches of houses. If 
I were an architect, | would design 
nothing but houses, preferably 
small ones, with great chimneys, 
and casement windows, and gay 
little flower-boxes. But being 


merely an observing pedestrian, 
I have at least a secret satisfaction 
in having found for myself an 
interest and a pleasure in some- 
thing that others too often pass 
by. 
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Frank J. Forster 
Architect 
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Thatchslate Roofs 


If it be your wish to have a roof somewhat midway 
between the plain, uninteresting, flatcommercial slate, 
and that of heavily graduated ones, then Thatchslate 
has no equal. No equal because it is totally unlike 
any other, both in effect and method of securing it. 
Decidedly in its favor, is the moderate price, It is 
an exclusive Emack product. 

Send for circulars: 29A—Graduated Olde Stones- 
field Roofs; 29B—Thatchslate Roots; 29C—Flagging. 


THE JOHN D. EMACK CO, 
Roof & Flagging Displays at Our Offices 


Home Office: >? 
112 South 16th St. 708 
Philadelphia 


New York Office: 
17 East 49th St. 
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Early American 
Reproductions 





The 
Little Garden 


Series 


1926 














more 


Every needless hour spent in 
a hot kitchen takes something 
precious out « fa woman’ life. 
It robs her of her golden lei- 
sure. Slowly butsurely it saps 
her strength and beauty, in- 
viting age before its time. 

The Chambers Fireless Gas 
Range, which cooks most of 
the time with the gas turned 
off, makes this obsolete. At 
any time during the cooking 
process you can comfortably 
place your hand on the insu- 
lated oven or the Thermo- 
dome. They utilize heat for 
its real purpose—cooking 
your food. 

That means gas bills cut 
in half and more hours of 
freedom from household toil. 





Edited by 
Mrs. Francis King 





Colonial Fireside 
Wing Chair 


True reproduction of an original New 
England chair of the 18th Century. <All 
hand workmanship by skilled craftsmen. 
All exposed wood of solid mahogany. 
Hand-carved ball-and-claw feet, uphol- 
stered in smart, durable figured denim; 
colors, blue, brown, green or taupe. 
Samples on request. Filled with pure 
hair throughout. Finest chair of kind 
made and best value obtainable anywhere 
Guaranteed as represented or money re- 
funded. 48 inches high, 23 inches deep, 
27 inches wide. 


Price $49.50, F.O.B. Boston 


Carefully crated for shipment. Sent on 
receipt of price or C.O.D. with $20.00 


. THE LITTLE GARDEN 
by Mrs. Francis King 


. VARIETY IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
by Mrs. Francis King 


. THE LITTLE GARDEN FOR LITTLE 
MONEY 


by Kate Brewster 


» PEONIES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
by Mrs. Edward Harding 


. DESIGN IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
by Fletcher Steele 





Out or tHe KitcHEN 


Coorier KircHeNns 
Berrer Foop 
Smaccer Gas Bitts 
Convenient Time Payments 


500 to 1,000 Exrra Hours 
| 
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» ROSES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
by G. A. Stevens 


EACH, ILLUSTRATED $1.75 
Atlantic Monthly Bookshop 


8 Arlington St., Boston 


deposit. 
Send for our Portfolio H-8 of 
other Colonial Reproductions 
in Mahogany and Maple, 
also Banjo Clocks 


WINTHROP FURNITURE 
424 Park Sq. Bldg. 


co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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A cooler 
pleasant kitchen 











After the meal is started you 
can turn off the gas and go 
away from home. When you 
return to your cool kitchen 
vour food will be cooked per- 
fectly. 

This wonderful range also 
saves much of the usual great 
waste through shrinkage. 
Thousands of Chambers users 
report that they save, on 
every meal, from one to two 
pounds in the actual weight 
of the food they cook. 

Think what savings this 
would mean in a month, ina 
year! And detter food at the 
same time, for the Chambers 
Range cooks foods so as to 
preserve all their natural 
Juices, every bit of their own 
delicious flavor. 

Write for our valuable and 
interesting booklet, “Cook 
with the gas turned off.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Cuambers Mec. Company, 
ept. L-&, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


Without obligation on my part, please tell me how 
much money | can save with a Chambers Range. 


My gas bill is a month. I serve 

full meals a week. 
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if you cook with the gas turned off! 


Authorized Dealers only are Licensed to Sell 


Chambers Ranges 


Chambers 


FIRELESS GAS RANGE 
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= ‘Beautiful ji 


The wise motorist in- 
sists On SIMONIZ for 
DUCO and LACQUER fin- 
ishes because SIMONIZ 
is the proven way to 
keep every car looking 
new and beautiful. 


SIMONIZ is in a class by 
itself —it is more than 
a polish—it keeps beau- 
ebatl me Sawmoletetatatle 
SIMONIZING instantly 
removes tarnish, traffic 
stains and the grime of 
travel—SIMONIZ gives a 
brilliant and lasting 
luster to all fine finishes 
—it’s the “Secret of 
Motor Car Beauty.” 


ALWAYS 


SIMONIZ 


A NEW CAR 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


























THE GLORY OF WEATHERVANES 


BY HARRIET GEITHMANN 


HE whimsical weathervane, 

veering with the eight major 
winds of heaven, whispers fantas- 
tic tales to all mankind from sea 
to sea, from continent to conti- 
nent. From the San Juan Island 
fishing village in Puget Sound, 
wherea weathered wooden schoon- 
er with naked masts veers with ev- 
ery breeze, from the ridgepole of 
a retired sea-captain’s barn, to 
the ‘Cradle of American Liberty,’ 
Faneuil Hall of Boston, where a 
mammoth grasshopper of gilded 
copper and glass eyes suggests 
the spirit of prosperity, the ap- 
preciator of weathervanes finds 
examples of this ancient art made 
modern. 

On cottage gables by the sea, 
on cabin gables in the mountains, 
on church spires the world around, 
barns, garages, henneries, kennels, 
rabbitries, rustic pavilions, per- 
golas, summer houses, city and 
country gardens — anywhere and 
everywhere the wind blows, one 
discovers a few graceful weather- 
vanes in all their glory. They 
never fail to add a distinctive, 
architectural something to every 
landscape, be it ever so uninterest- 
ing. 

Representing everything made 
by nature or man, from seagulls 
to ships, they gambol in the moody 
winds. In their brave company 
one finds flying fish, black bass, 
and silver perch; man’s feathered 
friends — popular and_ vigilant 
chanticleers, cackling hens, wad- 
dling ducks, bluebirds, cardinals, 
robins, tanagers, peacocks, owls 
and eagles; man’s furry friends — 
bears, lions, foxes, squirrels, cows, 
horses, pigs, dogs, and cats. One 
also finds sportsmen, steeple-chas- 
ers, polo-players, hunters, tawny 
Indians, witches, saints, sinners 
and their automobiles. 

Winter or summer, the whirling 
weathervane gives a dash of color 
and character, cheer and charm, 
to any city garden with its ‘ posies,’ 
be it ever so little, or country 
estate, be it ever so big. It whis- 


pers to the wind, the weather, 
and the world, all about the fads 
and fancies, vocations and avoca- 
tions of its owner. When cut out 
of stout sheet-iron or copper, 
thick enough to be rigid and 
painted with sun- and wind-proof 
colors, and pivoted on a vertical 
iron rod, the paradoxical weather- 
vane is not only changeable but 
changeless, fickle but faithful, sen- 
sitive but bold. 

The origin of the picturesque 
weathervane is veiled in mystery. 
Down through the centuries its 
fame has traveled in poetic and 
prose literature. Perching on the 
‘Tower of the Winds’ in Athens 
was the earliest known weather- 
vane of which we have any record. 
About 100 B.c. Andronicus Cyrr- 
hestes of Cyrrhus in Syria built this 
historic vane, the figure of a bold 
Triton with his wand in hand 
pointing in the direction from 
which the wind was blowing. This 
classical vane has long since van- 
ished from the horizon of Athens. 

M. Terentius Varro, a Roman 
of great wisdom, erected a weather- 
vane on his farm and connected 
it with an indicator indoors which 
made it possible for him to make 
his meteorological calculations on 
stormy days without leaving the 
warmth of his fireplace. 

It is believed that even those 
early weathervanes were preceded 
by still earlier ones; and why not? 
In the Middle Ages victorious 
knights were granted the royal 
privilege of planting pennants 
emblazoned with their coats of 
arms upon the highest pinnacle of 
their own domains. In 1444, 
literature tells us that ‘the spire 
of the old St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was by Bishop Kemp adorned 
with a copper weathercock, then 
a novel invention.’ For many 
centuries, weathercocks, the com- 
monest form of all weathervanes, 
were particularly popular on 
church spires and steeples be- 
cause they were considered the 
emblem of St. Peter. The Papal 
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NorHING else can clean toile 
bowls so thoroughly and surely 


| 
| 
as Sani-Flush. It does away 
with mops, pails and acids, 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl. Follow directions on the 
can. Flush. Every mark, stain 
and incrustation is gone. The 
bowl is white and clean. Even 
the unreachable trap, so espe- 
cially dangerous if neglected in 
hot weather, has been cleared of 
all sediment. 

Always keep a can of Sani- 
Flush handy in the bathroom, 
Harmless to plumbing, 

Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
venient punch-top can at your 
grocery,drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls’ Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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IRON FENCE 


For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental 

entrance gates—all 
kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window 
Guards, Balcony Railings, 
Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Set- 
tees, etc. 


Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given— 
orders filled promptly. 


The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1905 d 
3341 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, 0. 
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Kemerator-equipped 

residence of Asa G. 

Candler, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Instant Waste Disposal 


—without leaving the kitchen 
before you build, for life-time release from the 


e nuisance. Let the time-tried Kernerator, at one 

moderate first cost (and no expense whatever after- 
ward) change waste disposal into your easiest task. 

lust imagine the convenience of merely dropping tincans, gar- 

papers, magazines, broken glass and crockery—in fact, 

all waste—through a hopper door right in your kitchen. No 

daily trips to garbage can; no carrying of trash to basement. 


The Kernerator consists of a brick combustion chamber at 
the base of your regular chimney, connecting with the 

doors on floors above. Into this falls all the waste, 
which is destroyed by an occasional lighting. All combus- 
tibles are burned; non-combustibles are flame-sterilized for 
removal with the ashes. No fuel required — the air-dried 
waste burns itself. 













The Kernerator cannot be installed in existing build- 
ings. Consult your architect or contractor — both 
Kernerator — or write 


RNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


and recommend t 


Water Street 


E 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

































ATLANTIC 


MONTHLY 


From Hastings, Nebraska: *‘I 
have a very good friend to whom 
I wish the Atlantic Monthly 
sent for one year. I am enclosing 
my check for $4.00 and ask that 
you do her this favor, for I con- 
sider it such, in making the ac- 
quaintance of the Atlantic.” 


From Cartersville, Georgia: “I 
notice that my time is up, and I 
cannot afford to be without its 
regular visits. About sixteen or 
more magazines come to us, but 
I am free to say that I rejoice 
more in the coming of the At- 
lantic than any.” 


From Carleton Place, Ontario: 
“Frightfully hard up, but could 
not happily do without it.”’ 


From Philadelphia, Pa.: *‘Am 
enclosing a check for anotizer 
year’s enjoyment.” 

From Buffalo Lake, Minn.: 
“Our family have had the At- 
lantic for three generations, and 
are not disposed to do without 
it.” 


From Williamsport, Pennsylva- 
nia: *‘The Atlantic continues to 
be our food for thought, enjoy- 
ment and discussion, as well as a 
real inspiration and delight.”’ 


From Battle Creek, Michigan: 
“Our family have been subscrib- 
ers since 1857.” 


From Moweaqua, Illinois: **May 
I say in closing that my home ts 
in a small town in the heart of 
the Corn Belt, and that an organ- 
ization in which I am greatly 
interested, has organized a public 
library for our eighteen hundred 
people. One of our twelve maga- 
zines is The Atlantic Monthly, 
and if there were no other, or 
no books, this one magazine 
alone would pay for all the work 
and effort involved in procuring 
the library. To a number of 
persons, it is proving a staunch 
and steadfast friend, giving them 
the breadth of outlook which 
they need and desire, but could 
not personally afford.”’ 


From Kennebunk, Me.: *‘Please 
find check in acceptance of your 
Special Vacation offer of a five 
months’ subscription to the At- 
lantic Montii!v — the best mag- 
azine in America.”” 


From Dallas, Texas: ‘I treasure 
the Atlantic far above all other 





magazines.”’ 


40c a copy == $4.00 a year 











8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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| Contributes Charm to Beautiful Homes 








~ —s 


The quaint charm of softly 
rolling curves of a_ thatched 
roof, harmoniously — blended 
with its surrounding landscape, 
holds a lasting affection in the 
hearts of those who love rare 
beauty in their homes. Many 
color tones of WEATHERBEST 
Thatch Effect Stained Shingle 
roofs afford unlimited oppor- 









Designed and_ built 
by The Anglen Com- 
pany, Lima, Ohio. 
WEATHERBEST Blue 
Thatched Stained 
Shingle Roof and 
WEATHERBEST Gray 
Sidewalls. 





individual 


tunity to 
taste in this style of architec- 


gratify 


ture. WEATHERBEST sidewalls 
in combination with a thatched 
roof give a most pleasing effect. 

All WEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingles are durable, edge grain 
red cedar, with permanent col- 
oring assured by the WEATHER- 
BEST staining process. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., INc. 


807 Island S 


Western Plant — St. Paul, Minn, 


Wealfierhes 






treet 


North Tonawanda, N. Y 


Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 
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STAINED -SHINGLES 


For Rovers ANd Sive-Waus 


\ 








Let us send you our 


p foli Col WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., INC. 
orttolioo olor . 


807 Island Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 2 mee 
Brochure ““WEATHERBEST Thatched Roofs 


1 

i 
Photogravures show | Please send Color 
ing the use of Samples Portfolio of Color Photogravures showing WEATHERBEST 
WEATHERBEST [I Stained Shingles for sidewalls and roofs Book on Modernizing and 
Stained Shingles on | Reshingling. 
sidewalls and roofs N 
and Brochure on | ‘Yome 
Thatched Roofs Ae dccersctipiopiccseciviasmatiaes 
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HE oval silhouette, Beauty home — yet, not un- 
the white porcelain he sie duly expensive. Fur- 
finish and the harmoni- . nished plain or with 
ous lines of the new Bathroom convenience outlet for 


electrical appliances. 
Write for descriptive literature. 
Ask your architect. 
WIRT COMPANY » Puirapecputa, Pa. 
Makers of Dim-A-Lite 


Dim-A-Lite Bathroom 

Bracket, together with the Dim- 
A-Lite feature make it distinc- 
tive. Fine enough, beautiful 
enough for the most elaborate 


Turns Down Your Electric Light 


DIM-A-LITE 


Porcelain 
B ATHROOM BRACKE | 
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For the 
Study Corner 


—a home desk 
that IS a desk 


uccess, for many 
workers, stu- 
dents and _profes- 
sional men depends 





THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THE GLory OF WEATHERVANES 
(Continued from page 208) 


decree in the ninth century, ac- 
cording to Brewer’s Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable, required that 
every church steeple should be 
adorned with a weathercock vane. 

The origin of the famous grass- 
hopper weathervane on the Royal 
Exchange of London is buried 
deep in heraldry. On it is em- 
blazoned the crest of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the founder of the 
building, who was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1565. For 
more than three and a half cen- 
turies this golden grasshopper 
weathervane has been one of the 
landmarks of London. 

Among the oldest of natural 
weathervanes one finds smoke 
from a chimney, steam from a red- 
hot coal tossed into the sea, a wet 


and whips out from the flag-pole. 

In 1901 a modern weathervane, 
electrically connected with the 
rue de |’Université, was erected 
on the Eiffel Tower by the Central 
Meteorological Bureau. 

One of the largest of vanes 
swirls from the steeple of the 
Cathedral at Seville in Spain. 
This weathervane, ‘La Giralda,’ 
the figure of a woman with a 
cross, typifying Faith, dates back 
to 1508. It is fourteen feet in 
height and weighs over a ton. 

Skillful architects and designers 
of home and garden beauty are 
becoming more and more weather- 
vane-wise, with the happy result 
that twentieth century gardens 
are beginning to show signs of 
a revival of picturesque vanes. 
Silhouetted against the blue sky, 


Learn at Home! 


Easily— Quickly 
HE tremendously increased interest 


in Interior Decorating has Created 
hundreds of very unusual Opportunities 








for ambitious men and women. 


full or spare time — to qualify fora high 
salaried, attractive position — or ty 
mould for yourself an interesting, mm 
munerative and highly respected Career, 


$50 to $200 a Week—New 
Uncrowded Profession 


Take advantage of the wonderful opportuni. 


: , en. It’s easy F 
now to establish a business of your own ia } 


upon “‘ma king : finger, a dead kingfisher, the ‘nat- e eevemtee® org ees 
»» is large drawer is ; -ock , ast j irli | ery " les resulting from the pressing demand existing 
hay’’ now and Pe ‘se “Cw ural weathercock’ whose breast is swirling with every wind that right now for trained Interior Decorators. Ge } 
/ into business for yourself, or earn $50 to $200a | 


blows, the weathervane is to the 
garden ‘as the bookplate to the 


believed to turn toward the wind 
after he has been suspended by 


week in work that is fascinatingly pleasant, | 
Either full or spare time. Scores of properly i 
trained Interior Decorators are urgently needed | 


vertical file with vis- 
ib'e Rainbow index 
tabs. Use it for filing 


then under the 
glow of an evening 





d finding quickly ‘ 24 , ° : : eae 
lamp. en ae ar his bill. volume.’ Suited to any man’s tight now — by home builders, large Inter | 
antl Wille. an. we ai . eae > natterne or hi sac ecorating firms, Department Stores and a 
; No wo bb l yY> eaipan, pak ebae Among the commonest ol ances purse, patterned after his hobbies, great variety of stores selling household 
rickety Writing business’ papers and tral weathervanes is the faithful this sensitive interpreter of the tersichings. iat : a 
= Ny ° ° a And now interior ecoratin ‘ 
documents of every windmill on the farm, the dog- weather and the color of the day, easily — at home in your apare tiane: Pron 


table can compare 
with the firm- 


kind. 


footed Globe-Wernicke Home 
Desk. Contrast its unobstructed 
table top of genuine mahogany or 
walnut. Examine its commodious, 


easy-sliding drawers. 


The lady of the house, herself, 
finds a score of uses for this home 
desk that combines beauty with 


real utility. 


Comes in two sizes, making it 
easy to establish an inviting and 
attractive study corner in any 
room. The 48-inch model with its 
two tiers of drawers is supported 
by eight legs, while the single 
pedestal size is 36 inches long and 


has six feet. 


Best of all, either one costs 
about half as much as old style 
home desks. Write for free illus- 
trated folder and name of our 


nearest dealer. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Globe-Wernicke 


a . = e 





Globe-Wernicke Sec- 
tional Cabinets serve a 
hundred needs in the office, 
home and retail store. The 
ideal cabinet for books, 
trophies, sample display 
cases, treasured art objects, 
for protecting flocks of small articles, etc. Easy 
sliding glass doors keep out all dust. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





Name 


Street 


| 

I 

I 

{ City ate ss ty imnlems 
| THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 

Dep:. K-6, Cincinnati, Ohio 

| Please send me the descriptive pamphlet 
{ “The New Home Desk.”’ 











vane on the ship at sea, a ribbon 
of bunting tacked to the weather 
shroud, and the flag that flutters 


this whirling whimsey, deserves an 
honorable perch in any man’s 
garden. 


REJUVENATING THE MIDDLE-AGED 
KITCHEN 


BY BEATRICE U. TALAMON 


HE Architects, and Domestic 

Science and Hygiene people, 
have a beautiful, constructive, 
and exclusive time planning and 
executing the Modern Kitchen in 
all its glory. The Model Laun- 
dry and the Ideal Bathroom are 
close competitors, while the rest of 
the house modestly groups itself 
around these newly risen kings. 

What about the strongly built, 
near-modern house, with good 
lines and ample space, comforta- 
ble, airy, whose living-rooms re- 
tain their youth by quick response 
to paint and wax, but whose 
kitchen lapses into dismal middle- 
age through the discouraging neg- 
lect born of a grudging recognition 
of its shortcomings? 

It is delightful to achieve 
atmosphere in the living-room, 
mellowness where one dines, and 
a feeling of long intimacy in the 
bedrooms, but a kitchen dingily 
limping behind the times can hold 
no charm for anyone. 

From personal experience I have 
come to find that kitchens, like 
cooks, require tactful handling 


and an understanding heart, if the 
best results are to be obtained. 
My early twentieth century kitch- 
en was getting on my nerves, —the 
early twentieth century cook hav- 
ing long since departed, —so I 
made up my mind we would have 
to come to a friendly agreement 
of some sort or part company. 
The linoleum was unspeakably 
rubbed, the furniture drab, the 
curtains eternally stringy, and 
the enameled stove-legs battered 
as by a golf stick. The back stairs 
had gone gray on the treads, and 
the ice-box pan leaked! This last 
detail was what launched me on 
my relief-work for tired kitchens. 
Determined, yet far from opti- 
mistic, was my first interview with 
the job-painter. For this type of 
work it is far better to get an 
independent man. The union 
type is apt to be scornful of repair- 
work and compromises find nosym- 
pathy with their uniform methods. 
The dismal brown woodwork 
was all painted a bright pumpkin 
color, the walls and ceiling a deep 
cream, while the linoleum had two 














nent New York Decorators give your work per- 
sonal attention throughout your course. No 
preliminary training is necessary — no special 
talent. It is astonishingly easy to learn Interior 
Decorating under this remarkable home-study 
method. 


Send for FREE BOOK 
on Interior Decorating 


It is most emphatically - 
worth while getting full _ — 
details of this wonderful, 
new, attractive big-pay 
profession. A new, up-to- 
date booklet has just been 
prepared which explains 
the splendid opportunities 
in Interior Decorating as 
well as this easy new 
home-study plan. Also 
tells about special offer to 
new students. It is FREE 
— not the slightest obli- 
gation. Send for it — now! 
National School of Inte- 
rior Decoration, Dept. 78, 
2 W. 47th Street, New 
York City. 

















National School of Interior Decoration, 
Dept. 78, 2 W. 47th Street, New York City. 


Please send me FREE, without cost or obligation 
your new book, “Interior Decorating for Profit 


MB ei circee se steesswicbetnconvnssnes 
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Any Book 


which you see reviewed or 
advertised in the House 
Beautiful, the Atlantic 
Monthly, or the Living Age 
will be promptly supplied 
by The Atlantic Monthly 
Bookshop, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston. 
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The shield-back of Hep- 
plewhite style 


From the chapter 
Furniture De- 
sign and Con- 
struction 


The House 





oak —_— 


Beautiful Furnishing 


A Book You Will Love to Own 












































One of Sheraton’s chair-back 
designs 


Left—Illustration of 
Rough Plaster Walls 
From the chapter 
Walls and Wall-Coverings 





Annual for 1926 





r you have a chair to cover, 

a window to curtain, a rug 
to purchase, a room to plan, 
here is your book. 


@ The Furnishing Annual will 
give you just the expert, up- 
to-the-minute advice you are 
wishing for, and show many 
pictures of just what you 
want to see. 


q And if you haven't a single 
problem immediately on your 
mind — if you haven't even 
a home just now to have 


The Atlantic Monthly Co. 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass 


Gentlemen: — 


charges for a copy of The House Beautiful 
for 1926. 


Address 


I enclose $2.00 OR I wi!l pay the postman $2.00 plus delivery 


delightful problems about, but 
are a lover of charming homes 
and lovely things to grace 
them — it is still your book 
Very much your book, indeed 


@ In picture and in text the 
Furnishing Annual covers 
every smallest detail that 


Below — 
A wall treatment 


signed with small panels 
to increase the apparent 


size of the room. 


From the chapter 


H.B.-8-26 


Furnishing Annual 
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Be Sure To See Page 220 





enters into the tasteful fur- 
nishing of the complete, liva- 
ble modern home. 

getting your copy. 


Don’t miss 
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Curtains 
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| From the chapter 


Hangings — Their 
Design and Material 











THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 





























Mailcouponbelow 
for new portfolio 
containing photo- 
graphsof installa- 
tions, details of 
construction, and 
a partial list of 
prominent Dubois 
users. 








The first of this 
fence to be used in 
America was 
erected in 1901 at 
Westbury, L.1., 
and has never 
needed repairs! 





motor-packed reas 
annoy you~ erect DUBOIS 


HIS is the fence that has been 
used for centuries in France 
and England to shelter a house 
or garden from the outside world. 
Friendly inappearance,lending —_ saplings woven together by hand. 
quiet charm to every setting, it Moderate in cost. Easy to erect. 


D UBOLS Woven Wood Fence __ 
ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
187 Water St., New York Name... 
Please send, without obligation, your Address 
new portfolio illustrating the many fe 
9__interesting ways Dubois is being used. City 


serves as effectively as a stone 
wall in preventing people from 
staring in at you. 

It is made of straight chestnut 
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REJUVENATING THE MIppLE-AGED KITCHEN 


(Continued from page 210) 


[ 
Millions of Daffodils 
Read Fall Plantin 
eady for Fa a 2 | ae 
| coats of bright Chinese blue under 
SE them freely in lawn and garden. Naturalize them by hundreds | rhict ag aggre 
U' and thousands where their beauty will enliven the landscape. } Which to hi le its shame. ne 
There is no shortage of Narcissus in our — Millions of _— steps were painted the same color 
bulbs can be supplied for prompt shipment. rices are reasonable, too. as the floor, and on each one was 
These Four Varieties Increase in Value Year after Year tacked a rubber foot-tread, from 
ca (Barri). Yellow petals, cup yellow edged red. $6 per 100, $50 per the Ten Cent Store. 

000. ' ‘ » Har P . “ 
Minnie ‘ened (Leedsii). White petals, lemon yellow cup. $6 per 100, $50 per After all the paint had had a 
Rec Lo (Poeticus). White perianth, red eye. $4 per 100, $30 per 1000. Valspar treatment, the r corners 
Alba plena odorata (Poeticus). Double, pure white. $7.50 per 100, $60 per 1000. were stopped up by the triangular 
Mixed Varieties (Unnamed) for cutting or massing. $5 per 100, $40 per 1000. brass things one used to see in 

If you have a town lot, or a small field, you can hotel stairways in the red-carpet 
ae See handsomely by growing Narcissus days. Into every step-corner, pan- 
or sale loca a : : 

sora magpie d ‘i ° pine seca iil try and kitchen corner, oneof these 

Scores of other Daffodils, Tulips, and Iris are listed in my booklet, with i eee ee : % 
other valuable garden material. Send for a copy. was nailed, thus getting as near 
the ideal rounded corners as pos- 

GEORGE LAWLER, Gardenville, Tacoma, Wash. sible. 
’ ’ 

R. D. 6 The varnish had long since been 
steamed from the ice-box, so it 
was in a most receptive mood for 
pumpkin enamel, furthermore em- 
bellished with Chinese blue trim- 
mings. Its old pan went into the 


ash-bin, to be replaced by an 
intricate-looking but in_ reality 
very simple arrangement con- 
sisting of a funnel and a piece of 
garden-hose about four feet long. 
The point of the funnel plunged 
into one end of the hose, the wide 
part being placed just under the 
‘dripper.’ The hose then made 
its way unceremoniously through 
the side of the house and let its 
drippings go on to my lily-of-the- 
valley bed, which was most grate- 
ful for this cool sprinkling. No 
cellar drain was feasible, and 
although I realize this arrange- 
ment has many drawbacks it is 
perfection compared to the old 
stoop-drag-and-spill pan method. 

All of the cupboards were 
painted in the same pumpkin and 
blue, and I was fortunate enough 
to have an old man who had 
painted toys in a factory do this 
part of the work. He was de- 
lighted at the chance of stenciling 
foolish designs here and there, and 
took great pains with outlining 
the mouldings. When the final 
coat of Valspar went on the out- 
side, the shelves themselves were 
laid bare to get a fresh varnishing. 

The old bin-bellied wooden-top 
table seemed rather discouraging, 
but a tinsmith put a zinc top on 
its scarred pate, and the painter 
spruced up its nether parts. 
Fortunately the three-legged met- 
al stool and round-backed chair 
were in good condition, but they, 
with the rolling serving-table, all 
came in for their share of pumpkin 
and blue. 

On top of the large radiator 
countless dozens of warming plates 
had been drunkenly balanced to 
destruction, yet putting in a new 
radiator with doors to welcome 
cold plates seemed an_ unneces- 
sary extravagance. The same tin- 
smith built a three-storied set of 


zinc shelves, the lower two per- 
forated every three inches with 
holes the size of a quarter; and 
enclosed three sides with zinc. 
Fastened firmly on to the radiator, 
this provided an ideal warming 
oven and permanent home for 
crackers and cereals. 

The vision of almost clinical 
porcelain tables for pastry | 
tempted me strongly, but at the 
same time seemed strangely out 
of keeping with this last-genera- 
tion kitchen — so I bethought me | 
of some marble tops that had been | 
removed from Victorian bureaus 
and archaic washstands. They | 
were dragged down from the | 
attic: one was laid on the pantry | 
counter (its two  mirror-holes | 
filled with plaster of Paris) while | 
the other made a perfect work- | 
shelf in the kitchen, supported by 
strong brackets from the hardware | 
store. 

The sink had been stupidly 
placed in a corner, between a win- | 
dow and a door, so, deprived of a_ | 
second drip-board, | had a folding 
table arrangement on the door: 
a large shelf, half the size of the 
door, which could be lifted up to 
place dishes on, or flopped back 
against the door when not in use. | 
This was deeply grooved all the 
way around, so that wet dishes 
would not send little rivulets on 
to the floor. 

With each improvement the 
stove looked worse, until | began 
reading the ‘Classified Ads’ 1 
the doubtful hope of finding one 
as good as new. And then the 
miracle of paint came to my rescue 
again. With a= special black- 
enamel variety, and aluminum 
paint for the inside and worn 
nickel parts, the stove emerged | 
refreshed beyond recognition. All 
but those white, chipped legs, 
which looked more and more like 
the extremities of a coach dog! 

After measuring the floor-space 
the stove occupied, | had a job- 
carpenter make a strong cupboard 
exactly that size and the height of 
the stove legs. Then a painless 
amputation took place, the stove 
settled on to its beautiful cup- 
board base, with a thick sheet of 
asbestos between its metal and the | 
wood; and the battered legs joined | 
the ice-box drip-pan in the ash | 
pile! When the cupboard had its | 
gay pumpkin-and-blue colors fly- | 
ing, no one would have dreamed of | 
the unsightly things, that had 
always been shoved from spot to | 
spot, that now found a permanent | 
hiding-place in that forever wasted | 
space. The ice-cream freezer, the | 
scales, the black kettles, the big 
crocks — all the once-in-a-while 
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Peontes— 
For Your First Planting 


We call this our “Backbone” Collection be- 
cause each variety will always have a place in 
every well-selected Peony planting. It is a 
permanent investment in Peony satisfaction. 


Each is an Approved Variety. The roots 
will be strong divisions from mature stock of 
Approved Quality, especially grown to give 
quick-blooming results. 


This “Backbone” Collection, $15.00 
The 12 Best Peonies at Reasonable Prices 


JAMES KELWAY. Fine, flesh white, early... $1.50 
MARIE JACQUIN. The waterlily white, 
midseason. . ae 1.50 
MME. EMILE LEMOINE. A wonderful 
white, midseason. ....... i. 1.50 
eo SCHROEDER. Beautiful rose- 
white, late. 
OCTAVIE DEMAY. Dwarf light pink, early. 
VENUS. Finest shell pink, midseason a 
REINE HORTENSE. Very large hydrangea- 
pink, midseason. 
MME. EMILE GALLE. Delicate _flesh-pink, 
late midseason. 
CLAIRE DUBOIS. Very large violet-rose. late. 
SARAH BERNHARDT. A divine pink, late 
midseason. 


KARL ROSENFIELD. 
2.00 


1.50 


All 12 Approved Varieties — $15.00 


Send your order now for this best-of-all Peony Collection 
to be shipped by express for early September planting. Or, 
you may select from the above at prices quoted. 


FREE Catalog of Approved Peonies 


Our Approved Peony List represents our selection of 
the tried and true “aristocrats” of the peony world, based 
on personal experience in growing hundreds of varieties. 

Every root from our plantings must also be of Approved 
Quality. Stocks are selected both for vigor and quality of 
bloom, and are grown to maturity before being dug. 

Write today, before you forget, for our 1926 Approved 
Peony Catalog. It also contains comprehensive lists of 
fine Irises, Gladioli, Tulips, Lilies and Phloxes. 


Visitors always welcome at our Farms, one mile west 
of Baldwinsville on the Rochester-Syracuse highway. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 


Harry F. Little, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Box L Baldwinsville New York 
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of 
Father Time 
with the help of 
POT-GROWN 
Strawberry Plants 





The Lovett Type 
heavily rooted, 
that will bear 

Great Crops of 














Fine, Big Berries! 
Catalog No. 118 tells 
the whole story. 


Please ask for your 
Free Copy. 


LOVETT’S NURSERY 


Box 250 


Little Silver - New Jersey 





























REJUVENATING THE MippLE-AGED KITCHEN 
(Continued from page 212) 


kitchen dwellers that had always 
been transients were turned into 
home-owners in a cupboard all 
their own. 

My one extravagance was linen 
shades: cream colored, with a 
gaudy blue pot flaunting an im- 
possible purple, green, and pump- 
kin-colored plant in stenciled se- 
curity against all weathers. 

The one soft touch was the 
curtains, this time of cotton crépe. 
Very scant sash ones of cream- 
colored gauze-like crépe kept our 
neighbors from a too intimate 
acquaintance with our diet lists, 
while a cheerful valance of crépe 
in the Chinese blue, with a wide 
band of pumpkin-colored crépe 
to keep it company, gave the 


necessary accent to the top of the 
windows. And the more steam 
there is, the crépier grow the 
curtains; their sprightliness can- 
not be altered, and the depression 
that comes with a limp and wispish 
hanging is banished forever. 
There is a friendliness about this 
perked-up kitchen that has seen 
better days that no new, untried 
and insolent product could pos- 
sibly convey. The price of in- 
jecting new ideas and methods was 
almost negative, yet the resultant 
comfort and pleasure were so pos- 
itive that | hope no one with an 
aging kitchen will resist the temp- 
tation of rescuing it with this 
glandless rejuvenation operation 
thereby benefiting all the family. 


C—O 


THE ROMANCE OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


Glass and Glassmaking 


BY E. C. BARTHOLOMEW 


HE romance of glass is the 

story of civilization. From 
the tiniest drops of glass, — beads 
and tear bottles found in the most 
ancient tombs,—the story of 
glass has trickled all through 
history. Glass-blowers are rep- 
resented in the frescoes of early 
Egyptian tombs. Remains of 
ancient glass, beautifully irides- 
cent with earth colors, have been 
found in the ruins of buried 
palaces. Vases and bottles, orna- 
ments and charms, have come to 
us from the time of Sargon in 
the eighth century B.c. on down 
through the ages, developing 
finally into our great modern 
glass industry. 

The industrial revolution of 
our own day comes in the wake of 
the manufacture and use of great 
quantities of glass. While the 
quality of glass has been con- 
stantly improving, and the sizes 
available have been growing larger, 
paradoxical as it may seem, the 
cost has been decreasing owing to 
improved methods and increased 
quantity production, and the con- 
sequent cheapening of its man- 
ufacture. Without glass, what 
would the modern world be like? 

Abundance of glass has brought 
the conquest of climate. A con- 
trolled temperature brings to the 
northlands the comfort of the 
mild climates — into homes, into 
places of business, and into the 
means of transportation — side 
by side with the tonic of the cold 


season. No longer are we at the 
mercy of the long, cold, dark 
winter or its fiercest blasts, even 
on the open country road, thanks 
to one of the newest developments 
of the motor-car industry, the 
glass-enclosed automobile. 

Cheapened glass has made pos- 
sible our daylight factories. To a 
certain extent, it is changing 
seasonal occupations and doing 
away with the hiatus of a dark 
season of unemployment. It has 
made possible well-lighted places 
of business and sanitary homes, 
even for the poorest. It brings 
sunshine, with its purifying, warm- 
ing, Vitalizing qualities, into the 
daily life of all the people. 

Glassmaking was an ancient and 
honorable craft as far back as 
tradition goes. It was an aristo- 
crat among guilds in medieval 
Europe. In her proudest days, 
the glory of Venice was her glass. 
The secrets of glassmaking were 
jealously guarded. If a Venetian 
glassmaker carried his skill to 
another city, we are told, he was 
ordered back and the members of 
his family were imprisoned or 
treated as hostages until he re- 
turned. 

The making of glass is typical 
of the early craftsmanship which, 
through the initiative required, 
and the minute attention to 
details, touched the imagination 
and developed the skill of the 
craftsman. There was adventure 
in blowing a fine piece of glass; 
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Bark healing perfectly over Davey cement 
filling. An oak on the estate of Mr. R.T 
Paine II, Brookline, Mass, , 


A half million 
trees saved 
in 25 years 


TET 


EEE 


Davey Tree Surgeons never ex. | 


periment on your trees; they 
bring you thorough training, 
proved methods, standardized 
practices, organization dis. 
cipline, personal reliability and 
business stability. 


——EEEE 


Saving trees is both a business and a 


profession with Davey Tree Surgeons, 
It has taken 25 years to build this re. 
markable organization of nearly 700 
trained men. Good men are carefully 
selected, the wrong kind are eliminated, 
and those who remain are thoroughly 
trained not only in the technique of cor- 


rect Tree Surgery but also in the re- | 


lated sciences and professional ethics. 

If you think of your trees as living 
things, if they are worth saving, they 
are worth proven Tree Surgery. Don't 
let any one experiment on them. The 
service of Davey Tree Surgeons is rea- 
sonable in cost—infinitely less expen- 
sive than experiments. 

These master Tree Surgeons live and 
work in your vicinity, are quickly avail- 
able, and no carfare is charged. 


THE DAVEY TREE 

EXPERT Co., INC. 

570 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of 
Tree Surgery 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
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Don t miss 


HOME! 


in the August Atlantic 


A returning American, 
back after a period in 
Europe, gives his candid 
opinion of the way things 
are going in the United 
States. 


40c at all newsstands 


Out July 24 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask 


Catalog 


for 





RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


Irises Are the One Flower 
for Everyone’s Garden 


No garden can have too many of the better Iris— few gardens have 
enough. Soft self-colored tones, rich purples and lavenders, gold and 
yellow, supply the brilliancy the early June garden demands. 


A Dozen Extra Good Irises 
Just the varieties and colors that a beginner should have, and the expert 
wants more of. 
S lavender-rose, F lilac. 


| Mt. Penn. 
F purple. 


Pauline. S and F lavender. 


Juniata. S and F deep blue. Powhatan. S light violet, 

La Beaute. S and F pale blue. Hiawatha. S lavender, F royal purple. 
Viola. S lilac, F deep violet. Nine Wells. S violet, F deep purple. 
Parc de Neuilly. S and F rich purple. | Monsignor. S violet, F purple-crimson. 
Ringdove. S pale violet, F deep violet. | Isoline. S silvery rose, F mauve. 


One Plant of each (12 plants)..............$10 


Three Plants of each (36 plants)...........$26 
Six Plants of each (72 plants)..............$45 


We have more than a hundred extra 


Irises may be set in August or September. 
If you intend 


good varieties of German, Japanese and Siberian Irises to choose from. 


to plant Irises ask for our special folder. 


100 Irises in 20 varieties 
(5 plants of each) our selection 
Climbing Roses in pots for autumn planting now available. Ask for special list. 
W en asking for catalogues it 1s quite 
important to state what you intend to plant. 


RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 





BoBBINK & ATKINS ’ 

















No. 6 in The Little Garden Series 


ROSES IN THE 
LITTLE GARDEN 


By G. A. STEVENS 
HOUGH fashions in roses change, and 
though the Hybrid Tea Rose is now uni- 
versal where once Hybrid Perpetuals and Tea 
Roses predominated, the importance of the 
rose is as great as ever. 

No real garden is complete without its rose 
bush, and Mr. Stevens has determined by 
experimentation the adaptability of the differ- 
ent types to the various localities. He gives a 
carefully selected list of roses, and expresses a 
frank and authoritative opinion on the merits 
of each. All phases of the care of plants, from 
the advantageous 
times of buying to 
the culture of the 
protection in 
severe winter, and 
the defense against 
insects and diseases, 
are thoroughly 
covered. 
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BourBons 
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SHRUBS AND MISCELLANE- 
ous Roses 

PREPARATION OF THE SOIL 
AND PLANTING 
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Illustrated $1.75 (Please add 1o0c for postage) 
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Who would not be made happy by the grand, hardy peren- 
PEONY, in his garden? 


nial, THE 


The Good and Welsh Peony Fields in Bloom 


215 





With very small outlay 


and attention it will reveal itself to you in superlative 
beauty; and a small plantation of choice PEONIEs will make 


544 — LONGFELLOW (Brand, 1907.) Prize 
Peony. A bright crimson with a cherry 
tone. Perhaps the most brilliant of all the 
red Peonies. A circle of golden stamens 
surrounds the central mass of petals, while 
the outer petals are slightly reflexed. Its 
erect habit, vivid color and long season 
give it rare value either for home grounds 
or for landscape gardening on a larger 
scale. The most brilliant Peony in_our 
whole list. $5.00 


95 — EVANGELINE (Lemoine, 1910.) Rose 


type; midseason. Immense double flowers 
that open flat, petals beautifully imbri 
cated. Color clear Enchantress-pink, 
freshly tinted delicate mauve, reverse 
silver. Deliciously fragrant. $5.00 
538 — CHERRY HILL (Thurlow, 1915.) 
Semi-rose type; midseason. Very deep 
garnet, yet with a sheen which makes it 


especially noticeable in a collection. Stems 
long and stiff. Silver medal Mass: achu- 


setts Horticultural Society and ‘very 
highly commended"’ by American Peony 
Society. 10.00 
553 — WINNIFRED DOMME (Brand, 
1913.) Bomb type; early » midseason. 
Color a bright all-in-one crimson. Guard 
petals have prominent reflex. Center 


compact and dense. When in bloom this 
variety is so bright as to be distinguishable 
across the garden from all others of its 
season. $3.00 
300 — LADY ALEXANDRA DUFF (Kel- 
way, 1902.) This is the one Peony most 
talked of in the Peony world. For a num- 
ber of years this Peony has been practically 
out of the trade. We give Kelway’s de- 
scription: “Lovely French-white in the 
young stage tinted with a very fresh, deli- 
cate pale shade of what is commonly 
called ‘blush’ or palest pink. The central 
flower (the first to open) is a double flower 
of rather flattened circular form, and the 
central petals have a very small touch of 
carmine. It is a very nicely formed flower, 
and scented, and the plants are exceed- 
ingly free flowering and showy.” $4.0 
144— LA FRANCE (Lemoine, 1901.) Rose 
type; late midseason. It bears enormously 
large, full, rather flat, perfectly double 
flowers that are deliciously fragrant. 
Color La France-pink as the flower ages, 
finishing soft apple blossom-pink reflecting 
mauve. The outer guard petals have a 
splash of crimson through the center 
deepening at the base. The flower appears 
to light up and glow; simply wonderful; 
nothing in its color; nothing in its class. 
Extra strong grower with long stems. The 
stock of this Peony is very limited. $7.00 
147— LA LORRAINE (Lemoine, 1901.) 
Rose type; midseason. Another fine Peony 
from Lemoine, bez uring enormous globular 
flowers; creamy-white overlaid with the 
daintiest, pre ttic st, soft pink ever seen in 
any flower; sometimes it shows just a touch 
of salmon-pink. The petals are extremely 
large is a great keeper, no Peony 
flower lasting so long. $9.00 











Collection. 
singly, would cost you $71.50. 


your garden a veritable paradise of loveliness and fragrance. 


THE LUSTROUS COLLECTION 





If you want color equal to the Rainbow hues, try this dazzling 
The Lustrous Collection of this splendid 12, if ordered 
We will send the 12 good strong 





Rose 


1907.) 


20— LE CYGNE (Lemoine, 


type; midseason. This was appropriately 
named when it was christened ‘‘The 
Swan."" Those who visited the Peony 


show in 1908 at Paris say that Le Cygne 
was easily the grandest white flower that 
they ever beheld. With us it grows about 
two-thirds as tall as Festiva Maxima, with 
good, stiff, rigid stems; foliage the darkest 
green of all Peonies; buds borne in clusters. 
Very large, perfectly formed flowers with 
broad imbricated petals. Color creamy- 
white with a greenish luminosity at the 
heart, passing to a clear paper-white with 
age. Has the true June rose fragrance. In 
the American Peony societies’ voting con- 
test on the newer Peonies Le Cygne, out of 
a possible 10, scored 9.9, receiving the 
highest score of all. $12.00 


555 — ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ING (Brand, 1907.) Rose type. Prize 
Peony. Very late, foliage strikingly large 
and glossy, a tall commanding white. 
When first opening the faintest blush of 
the soft sea-shell pink, lower side of guard 
petals splashed with dark crimson and 
green. First row of guard petals one and 
a half to two and a half inches long, five 
or six rows of large, long petals interspersed 
with smaller ones, crimson markings on 
upper edges and sometimes on side of 
larger pe tals inside of cup which is broad, 
often six to seven inches across, crimson 
stripes seen from lower side, corolla loosely 
full. It most closely resembles the alter- 
nating glow and shimmer of the early 
morning pink and red preceding aurora 
It is the Queen of Peonies. $7.50 


81— ADOLPHE ROUSSEAU (Dessert & 
Mechin, 1890.) Semi-double type. Early 
midseason. Very large dark velvety-red 
with garnet hues and a distinct metallic 
reflex; one of the darkest and a very bril- 
liant color. The petals are very large and 
shell like, ideal habit with tall stiff stems 
keeping well when cut; dark foliage veined 
red, one of the best reds for landscape 
effect. $1.50 

532 — FRANCES E. WILLARD (Brand, 
1907.) Prize Peony. A perfectly formed 
flower. Petals of varying sizes form a very 
large rounded flower often having a raised 
cup-shaped center enclosing golden sta- 
mens. Opens an exquisite blush white 
with an occasional carmine touch, chang 
ing on the lawn to a pure white. As 
a cut flower it remains a pinkish cream 
Although delicate in appearance, it is of 
good substance; an excellent cut flower. 

$2.50 


(Hollis, 1907.) Rose 
type; midseason. This is undoubtedly a 
great Peony. It was first shown at the 
Massachusetts Horticultural S J 
where it received a first-class certificate of 
merit. An exquisite flesh-tinted shade of 
pink; has been likened to the blush on ; 
maiden's cheek. Of good size and a finely 
modeled flower. Fragrant. No collection 
complete without it. $5.00 


581 — LOVELINESS 














roots by express prepaid for $60.00. 


W orld’s 


You may order any of these singly if you so desire. 


May we send you our Glory Bloom, 
It is a book well worth getting and having for reference. 


The Good & Welsh Peony Farms, Inc. 
Largest Peony Growers—Dept. 200 


THE GOOD & REESE CO., Sales Agents, Springfield, Ohio 







as we call The Peony? 
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Scomr S C reeping Bent THe RoMANCE OF BUILDING MATERIALS | | 


(Continued from page 214) 


: i 

Makes Lawns Like Velvet Beat ale os P| 

By the nature of its growth, Creeping Bent prevents in gathering’ the molten glass This is the reason perhaps for | 

weeds from getting the strangle hold. With proper from the great caldron on the long the beautiful, broken reflections E | 
eS te care no re-seeding is ever necessary. You'll have a hollow blowing-iron, blowing a __ so often seen, especially in small. | | | 













deep, thick, uniform turf that’s everlasting and 


| 

| bubble of air into the lightly paned windows. In making meas- | 

Makes Your Home a Beauty Spot resisting mass, swinging it skill- ured drawings of some of the fine 

We have heard this comment on a Bent Lawn: “‘It’s so perfect fully s at its own wel old i 15 nti | 

it looks artificial.””. Do you want this said of your lawn? "Then, fully nt that its veut weight should Colonial houses, attention | 

pen all se ge pope wp in our Canad gaat one ‘Bent assist in the shaping; reheating, was often called to the multiple | 

»”” whi i i > aet trea- . genre awe # : | 
tae blowing, manipulating, to get _ reflections of the color and form of | | 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY just the desired result; and then — the clouds and sky and trees, not | ; 


305 Main Street Marysville, Ohio seeing the final accomplishment. — unlike those on a great bubble, and 
The slightest slip might have doubtless caused by the tendency 
crashed or spoiled it. To make a_ of the glass to form a rounded 
flat sheet the glass must be blown © surface. 
into a cylinder, which is then split The cylinder process continued 
ee Bee and flattened into a pane of glass. to be the accepted method for 
This is the way our window-glass making window-glass, even in 
is made. this country, until the early 
Strange as it may seem, glass is years of the twentieth century, 
still made in this same way, even and is yet extensively used. It | F { 











in our modern America, notwith- was estimated in 1924 that a 
standing all the later develop- third of our window-glass was pro- | | | 
ments of machinery. In 1923 duced by this method. 
there were sixty-five such factories The logical mind, discarding | 
in this country. Until quite re- traditions, began to work during | 
cently practically all the window- the latter part of the nineteenth | | 
glass —as_ distinguished from century: to produce flat glass, why 
Oa Bees Teavn — plate glass — was blown in cylin- make it round and then flatten it? 
ders, either by hand and mouth Patents for making flat glass were 
KILLS ALL INSECTS or with mechanical aids. Larger taken out in 1857 in England and 
AND BUGS ““Moved eleven times sheets of glass require large cylin- in Belgium, followed by a large t 
R 











HE standard and best insecticide for your| ° h h ders to be made. The glass- number of patents for new proc- 
flowers, shrubs, evergreens, vegetables, etc. | in eg teen mont . blower takes the long hollow pipe, esses, and great sums of money 







































































For years it has been used by the most exact- | 99 , c ? i N 
ing florists and estate superintendents. Abso- as good as ever with its pear-shaped mass of were expended upon them. | 
lutely harmless and clean —ideal for small eatiallaaad gi ee alla: ta: tiny Deak theese i | A 
— : Hopcson Portable Houses are ee fa. aan : , : SZ 
Recommended by the officers of the built of sturdy red cedar—the swings it over the “swing hole these new Processes been per- | oo 
Garden Club of America most durable wood known. Re- or alley in the floor until the full fected. The inventions of Colburn 
ee ee a markably easy to erect. — | cylinder is formed of the desired and Fourcault take direct methods = 
[: REE: Why not put up a cozy little thickness for single or double to make flat glass. In the Four- | 
< : Bonen Greavpren tas way trength, with no more glass in  cault process, the molten glass | 
Write for a copy of acquired land in Florida? The strengtn, wi oO more glass c process, the ten 8 
Wilson's Spray Cal- rent paige from a moines the bottom than in the sides. The — is drawn, from the end of the tank 
endar (gives you Cottage will more than pay the closed end is then exposed to the where the most refined glass is 
correct month in| interest on a large investment. heat of the blow furnace, while found, through a machine by 
which to spray your Our new catalog J gives prices | apna 4 ? Ee SO Tee me Bar cdi at iy a 
FE deat atentas. snk emai Saenaiens Get ee the craftsman at the same time means of a ‘bait’ which leads the 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of son Portable Houses, cottages, garages, blows into the pipe and then molten glass through a refractory 
eee places his thumb over the opening. _ block floating on the glass. Once 
, free copy today. ces nls € e e . ass. ce 
WILSON’S WEED-KILLER E. F. HODGSON COMPANY The expanding air bursts through _ started, the glass can be drawn 
Don't hoe... just sprinkle with Wilson's 4 Tha o A ee mane « ey : ; j 
Weed-Killer. One application a season is 1108 Commonwealth Avenue the bottom. The ends of the cylin- continuously for more than a 
sufficient to kill all the weeds in your walks, Boston, Mass. der are then trimmed, and it is week. Within the machine, the 
— : | & East 39th St., New York City split and flattened into a sheet. glass is cooled, annealed, fire- | 
In writing, mention your dealer Florida Branch—Bradenton : : : : : 
Single thickness measures approxi- polished, and made ready for the 
: WA , | mately twelve sheets to the inch, cutting-room. It is cut into sheets 
e » ’ - 
SE ie: ST ODG SON double thickness nine sheets to the — about four by six feet in size. | 
inch. The thickness of the glass is | 
DEPT. B | PoriableHOl ISES The air is introduced into the — regulated by the speed at which | | 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY | blowpipe mechanically for ma- the machine is operated. The | ! 
2 as = 4 _| chine-made cylinders, and the faster the sheet is drawn the 
— pipe raised on guides during the — thinner it is. It may be regulated 
[ formation of the cylinder. The automatically so that the thick- 
Amey Wisk Gonnpenie$ __ Wher hem fyeness ap tects supply of the molten glass, air ness of the sheet is single, double, 
Secure all the sanitary comforts . | pressure, the rapidity of action, or heavy glass. The passage from | 
of acity building by installing an . - Spa ‘a . we ie 6 1 shee | 
" making single or double thickness, _ the molten state to a finished sheet 
ATEN SEWAG Fi are all under the control of the — takes less than three minutes for 
Corea Tae operator. The cylinder is decapi- a 72-inch sheet of double strength 
DISPOSAL SYSTEM tated at both ends by an ingenious _ glass. 
For Homes, Schools, Clubs, | method, It is then split length- Polished plate-glass is the jewel 
a Sane: Saver | wise, placed in the flattening oven of modern building. The mate- | 
Allows free d ous use of wash >, ig Rock Country Club, Locust Valley, L. I. - . a : 5 pyre 
Allows freq and continuous use of wash Piping Rock Country Club, Locust Valley, L, I | ona large flat stone, and as the _ rials are so selected and prepared | , 
Solet. tex ical: saplte toate oa teats glass begins to wilt from the heat as to eliminate all impurities, and | | 
of reinforced concrete e forms | ee . . — : : 
ee yg a | it is quickly smoothed out on the — the plate is finished by grinding | f 
é supervisi¢ onforms with a ‘eee ‘ke Re aa Se, eae i 
State — ce Health “reauireme ‘on | flat surface of the table. Cylinder and polishing till it is like a spar- | 
s es f e « Ss or co. . Pomel . i 
pl te inst woken” Wane cad cnadins glass cannot be absolutely flat- kling gem. The change from ordi- lf 
tions s € « « « ec . M » 
ate SS ee ee ae tened, however, nor the two sur- _ nary sand, a little lime, and other |} 
Send for booklet No. 4 faces completely equalized. solid, opaque ingredients into a 
ATEN SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 5 | 
286 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK Mr. Morgan's Residence, Wheatley Hills, L. 1. | 
— 
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: : stewart On io 
ny | Calcium Chloride an) Spati.Ob | | = 
wy cincin T ISa necessity in these days! Next comes 
et : so 
| _ the question of whether a 5 or 6 ft. 
It | HIE Solvay-treated road! It has a smooth 4 Chain Link Boundary Fence is sufficient — 
a | dustless surface that enhances the natural 4} P = - 
beauty of he park, estate or club. Such a road is & Gs or whether a barb-wire topped Non-Climb- 
ro- | maintained in perfect condition at low cost by the able Chain Link barrier is required. 
use of Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride, a white é : - ‘ , P 
odorless material which is harmless in every We can furnish either, in a quality ot ma- 
ng re — Sol , ' terials and to standards of construction 
| “or tennis courts, Ivay provides a fast, ae ae ‘ ce ES i 2 
ng dustless, weedless playing surface. It is used with which give most excellent be alue. Y ou will 
great success at Longwood, Germantown and be glad to receive our descriptive literature, 








Forest Hills 
Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is immediate in 





— or you may like to have our near-by 
representative look over your fence lines 


action, no expensive machinery is required; any- | 


ee) one can apply it, no experience or special skill is 





and make a recommendation. 
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re garter Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride provides the You can now —— our Fences on a de- 
nd successful road treatment for both large and small ferred payment plan — if you prefer not to 

user. Sold in ego ate pene 375 Ib. drums from | disturb your present investments. J 
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ACRES OF BEAUTIFUL BLOOMS 
e | 

1e The above view of one of the Brand Peony 

| Farms was taken the last week in June, 
dj 1924, a week after the National Peony 
. Show at Des Moines, lowa 
ko 
Cy 
~ “Ghe ‘World’ s Most Beautiful Leonies 
t Never be our more than fifty years growing peonies have we had such ar 
. | unusually large assortment of wondertul choice varieties as we are offering for this 
r | fall plar l-lowers from this stock, competing with those entered by all other 
h ial grower three highest prizes at the greatest National Peony Show ever 

. 1 
Reprints of the B held. 

Pp ry Br warded Gold and Silver Medals at National Peony Shou 
S| : a - Brar Peonte awarded Grand Sweepstakes at St il Peony Shou 
“a House Beautiful Prize Cover for 1926 Brand's Peonies awarded American Peony Society Medal at Minneapolis 
= Peony S 
d You w want me of these, the world’s choicest and most beautiful peonies, f 

} your fal nting, therefore, write to-day for Brand's FREE catalog of Peonies anc 
; i - . ae sricties wi scriptio nd prices 
d will be available, while they last, at 16c Iris, giving varieties with full description, and price 
aaa Ye ia Branp’'s I Peony Manuat, which we consider the most complete and up-to-dat« 
~ j each to cover mailing costs. Speak soon if work ever written on the Peony, gives the history of that flower, its culture and 
L : ° oe Varietic [his also will be sent tree to all who intend to purchase roots this f 
you want one, as the supply is limited. who as! 
i ; : ; pea Growers of Peonies for nearly 60 years 
r Send stamps or currency to ; ) 
1 ie : . . THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 
4 House Beautiful Co., 8 Arlington St., Boston ; : 
if Box 28, Faribault, Minn. 
PERLLTED 
oe ha Pee 
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for everywhere. 


packets as 


1306 Spring Garden St. 


Easily Grown and at Small Expense 


Your old-fashioned flower border need not cost much! 
cent investment will bring you the Dreer Dozen of hardy favorites 


And all are so easily grown from seeds that we do not hesitate 
to recommend the collection even for the children’s garden. 


12 Splendid Hardy Perennials — 12 separate 


follows, 
Agrostemma (Rose of Heaven); Aquilegia (Columbine) ; Coreopsis; Delphinium 
(Hardy Larkspur); Dianthus (Clove Pink); Digitalis (Foxglove); Gaillardia 
(Blanket Flower); Gypsophila (Baby’s Breath); Lychnis (Jerusalem Cross); 
Oriental Poppy; Sweet William; Sweet Rocket. 
The packets hold liberal quantities of strains that have caused the House of 
Dreer to become looked upon as the floral pilgrims’ Mecca. 
The Dreer Midsummer Catalogue gladly mailed free. 
Please ask for it TODAY, mentioning this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


for 


A 75- 





75c postpaid: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Cooper 


Peonies 


if you want the best 


We urge you to order 


Collection No. 66 


$30.00 


Alsace Lorraine $4.00 
Elwood Pleas 6.00 
Enchanteresse 6.50 
Frances Willard 4.00 
Marie Crousse 4.00 


Mons. Martin Cahuzac 


4.00 

Primevere 4.00 
Sarah Bernhardt 3.00 
Reine Hortense 2.00 
$37.50 


$30.00 


Write for ‘Unvarnished Facts” 
25 cents— (Free with order) 
R. E. BELL 


Cooper Peony Gardens 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 














Gives the essential touch to garden, 
sun room or porch 


B! RD baths, vases, jars, sun 

dials, benches, fountains, 

gazing globes, etc. in high fired, 
enduring terra cotta. 


Catalog illustrating 300 numbers sent 
upon receipt of twenty cents in stamps 


GAILOWAY TERRA COTTA ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 

















Flowers for Birthdays 
—Or Any Day! 





Complete 
charges 
paid 


Larger assortmens MAX SCHLING, Inc., 786 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


at proportionately 
higher prices 





Let this lovely vase of roses and 
spring flowers carry your cheery 
message of remembrance on a 
friend's birthday — or on one of the 
many other occasions when only 
flowers can best express your wish. 


-[ Mail Money Order or Wire Money ]- 


New York's Foremost Florist 





———___ 


THE ROMANCE OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(Continued from page 210) 


transparent brittle material is one 
of the miracles which we accept 
unheedingly. 

Plate glass was first made in 
France in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and so great was its prestige 
that ‘French plate’ and ‘French 
mirrors’ are still in great demand, 
although very little glass is now 
imported from France. ‘French 
plate’ really signifies quality rath- 
er than the place of manufac- 
ture. In 1869 plate glass was first 
produced in this country, but for 
many years the finest glass was 
imported. To-day, no finer glass 
is made anywhere in the world 
than in the United States. 

The making of plate glass 
begins with the making of the 
pots in which the glass materials 
are fused. The purity of the glass 
may not be contaminated by 
impurities drawn from the con- 
tainer at the excessively high 
temperatures maintained, and the 
strength of the pot, even at these 
high temperatures, must be such 
that it can be lifted from the 
furnace by a crane, and can carry 
a ton, perhaps, of the molten 
glass by an overhead electric 
tram and pour it upon the 
casting table. To prepare it to fill 
such conditions the making of 
the pot is so complicated as to 
“seem a sort of ritual performance 
worthy of ancient Egypt.’ The 
clays must be selected and mixed 
and burned. They must be left 
many months to ‘ripen.’ Only 
the treading with human feet 
gives the proper plasticity to the 
clay, and it must be treaded 
many times. And when all is 
done, the life of the pot is only 
twenty-five days. 

Plate glass is produced by 
passing a heavy roller over the 
molten glass which has been 
poured from the pot on the casting 
table, leaving a layer of uniform 
thickness but with a rough, almost 
undulating surface from the con- 
tact of the metal roller with the 
surface of the glass. When this 
plate has been annealed, the 
rough opaque surface must be 
ground and polished. This is 
done by bedding it in plaster of 
Paris on the grinding table and 
bringing each side to a perfectly 
true and polished surface. The 
grinding and polishing may reduce 
it by nearly half the thickness of 
the original plate. 

Polished plate-glass is manu- 
factured in thicknesses ranging 
from one eighth of an inch to one 
and one-half inches. The standard 
product is anywhere from one 





quarter to five sixteenths of an inch, 

For rolled, figured glass the 
‘figure’ or design is pressed into 
the surface of the glass. It is made 
to supply the demand for glass 
that is translucent but not trans. 
parent. 

Wire glass is the answer of the 
glass-manufacturers to the need 
for a fire-resistive glass, and for 
especial strength. Wire mesh js 
introduced into the glass, either 
by pressing it into the molten 
glass or by rolling thin sheets with 
the wire mesh between them. The 
wire mesh gives reinforcement to 
the strength, as well as adding 
fire-resisting qualities. 

Painted and stained glass win- 
dows are said to have originated 
in France in the ninth century, 
and their stained glass windows 
were the glory of the Gothic 
cathedrals. The ancient stained 
glass has become the ‘lost art’ of 
the Gothic period, and remains 
the despair of modern artists. 
The production of colored glass 
is a highly technical subject, and 
its use an even greater problem, 
when it comes to getting results 
which may be placed beside the 
work of elder times. 

Careful study and_ technical 
research seem to show that the 
difficulty lies in the very perfection 
of the product, its freedom from 
accidental defects, and the elim- 
ination of imperfections such as 
bubbles, striz, and internal ir- 
regularities. When the ray of 
light simply passes through, with- 
out being refracted, broken up, or 
even stopped and reflected back 
and forth by imperfections, it 
seems to fail in the effectiveness 
and beauty to be found in the old 
glass. It is like picking out notes 
with one finger on the piano, in- 
stead of having chords and full 
harmony. The light comes through 
the glass, instead of seeming to 
emanate from the window itself. 

In the light of this research, 
glass is being made to-day — not 
by imitating old glass with its 
accidental imperfections, but with 
an effort to obtain technically 
such refractions as make the glass 
glow with color, rather than 
simply give color to the passing 
light. 

Glass is now being made, it 
would seem, which gives the 
physical requirements, the color 
box for great windows. ‘We have 
great technical achievement await- 
ing utilization in artistic practice.’ 
When the artistic world is ready, 
the lost art of stained glass win- 
dows may come back. 
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Shumway’s “Pedigreed” Bulbs 
Produce the Anticipated Results 


Contracts with the Holland growers specified largest sizes. Therefore 
in ordering you are assured the choice of their stock. 

Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gorgeous display of radiant 
blooms next Spring. For your consideration a selection of a few of 
the outstanding varieties of Darwin and Breeder Tulips are listed below. 

Price per 


Name Color Hundred 
Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine - $4.50 
Clara Butt - - -Salmon Pink - 4.25 
Valentin - - - - Light Violet - 6.50 





Superfine Collections 
Largest Size Bulbs 


Dream - - - - Delicate ee ace 
dei ye ee Varieties 100 50 


Darwin Tulips 15 $3.75 $1.95 
Breeder Tulips 10 4.00 2.10 
Cottage Tulips 8 3.50 1.85 
Crocus ° 5 2.50 1.30 
Narcissus . 5 9.75 5.00 


La 
Tonnaye - - - Vivid Pink - 4.50 
InglescombeYellow Clear Yellow - 4.50 
Golden Bronze- - Golden Hue - 5.00 
Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet - 5.00 
Zulu Almost Black - 4.25 














Special collection of above: 
1000 bulbs—100 ofeach . $42.00 All Prices Include Transportation 
500 bulbs— 500feach . 21.50 Charges to Your Home 
Catalog illustrated in colors lists a great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Sent free on request. Write for it today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman, Department B 


(Established 1870) 
118-122 So. First St., Rockford, Ill. 



































OF SPRING | 


By 
SYLVIA THOMPSON 


A moving aod -intense!y dramas 
+t fanct its 
urs a young git! chat she is 
ace things squarely and cries 
nan she loves. Becoming 
‘erent and hopeless she marries with- 
‘our love 


The place and che 


and, beiefly, Vie 


time are England, 


during the years of 





“It is the best two dollars’ worth of book paper that I know.” — 
OLIVER M. SAYLER, in Footlight and Lamplight, broadcast 
from WGBS, New York. 


“Of the ‘first’ novels of the season, the best that I have read is 
The Hounds of Spring’ by Sylvia Thompson. Many a veteran 
would be glad to have written it." —WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, 
in Scribner's. 

$2.00 at all booksellers 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


Boston, Mass. 


r ’ 


8 Arlington Street ’ 


AUGUST 


1926 
ace, DCVENL ee DORON OE OMOSOSO KCAOIOS 
fe) 
© In August Plant 
2 IRIS 
é PEONIES 
3 ORIENTAL POPPIES 
g Gorgeous early beauties 
ce) of the garden! 
% IRIS A comparatively few of the 
é§ BEST, cut down from a bewilder- 


ELOISE OS'S: ©! 





ing list of varieties that are quite 
similar. Lach distinctive. All true 
to name. Japanese, (Kaempferi) 
Germanica and Species. 

PEONIES are loved by every- 
body. The wonderous flowers per- 
fume the atmosphere in early June 
and make a wonderful display. No 





flower keeps better when cut 
7g Peonies have lived a hundred 
f} years in the same location. Best 
@ varieties sure to give satisfaction, 
Q at moderate prices. 
x1 ORIENTAL POPPIES are the Oo 
*¢ Showiest of the hardy garden 5 
@ plants, and almost live forever, re 
@ thriving in partial shade, prefer- a 
“ie ‘all Pink Send for iy 
&@ ring full sun. Pink, scarlet, car- re 
mine, purple, orange, white and Catalogue + 
‘3 fringed varieties, at very reason- —It’s FREE bs 
a able prices. Describes many attractive x 
a plants new to your garden © 
3 F.H.HORSFORD Se5ies% 6 
xs * ° a climate of a pe 
we, ern ermont ll 2 
i§ CHARLOTTE +++ VERMONT ihriveanywhere™ “" B 
ia : tes 
BAO! 2: DDD OPED CLL) ODI OH 











A Suggestion — 












































Perhaps you were among the many who 
because of the unusual lateness of the 
season, were unable to do their garden 
planting this Spring. 

If so, we make this suggestion:— 

Evergreens, of which we have over 80 
varieties, may be planted in August and 
September. 

Herbaceous Plants such as Phlox, Iris, 
Peonies, and over 1000 other varieties are 
available for September and October 
planting. 

Flowering Shrubs and Deciduous Trees 
may be planted in October, November, and 
until the ground is frozen in December. 

Write today for our free fall price list, or send us 


a list of your requirements on which we will be very 
glad to quote prices. 











THE. 


Ww H.WYMAN & SON 
NORTH ABINGTON MASS. 































































































~The charm of wallpaper 


ULLY half of the friendly, intimate 
charmof this dining room comes from the 
wise selection of an appropriate wallpaper. 
Harmonious coloring in an airy, graceful 
design gives just the right background for 
the well-chosen furnishings. The entire 
room bespeaks the exquisite good taste and 
cheerful hospitality of its owner. 
If you feel that there is something lack- 
ing in your own dining room, begin by 





considering the walls—the most important 
part of interior decoration. 


‘Wallpaper — Room by Room”? 


Send for this practical, helpful, handsomely illus- 
trated manual, prepared by leading authorities on 
interior decoration. It discusses wallpapers, room 
by room, in relation to correct principles of interior 
decoration. It is an invaluable guide in the selec- 
tion of the right wallpaper for every room. Just fill 
in your name and address on the coupon and mail 
with 25 cents in stamps or coin. 
















































WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
of the UNITED STATES, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Wallpaper Manufacturers Association 





461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25 cents for which send 
me your booklet ‘‘Wallpaper—Room by Room.”’ 























=15 LONG as youthful human nature remains 
the same,a few individuals will always be 
immune to the pleasant fascination of the 
bathroom with Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. But 
not their parents: not their big sisters and brothers 
. . . Certainly when you decide to build or re- 
model you will want to ask your plumber about 
the admirable ware which bears the name “Kohler” 
fused in immaculately white enamel. Remember, 
Kohler Ware costs no more than any other of 











Livable Beauty 
Kohler Village, home of Kohler 
plumbing fixtures and private ; 

acceptable quality. Let us send you booklet E. 


electric plants, is realizing 


through wise community plan- 


ae RS ee KOHLER CO, Founded 1873, KOHLER,WIS. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan .Wis.+ Branches in Principal Cities 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures 








